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TEACHERS !! 


TEACHERS !'%& 


SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, AND CONSERVATORIES OF 


MUSIC 


ARE SUPPLIED WITH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THEIR WORK 
PROMPTLY — ECONOMICALLY — SATISFACTORILY 


» 


By THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The unique but: reasonable methods of the music 
supply house of THEO. PRESSER, the out- 
growth of his intimate knowledge as a teacher 
of their needs, and perfected’ during twenty 


Publish Modern Teaching Material; 

To Give the Best Discounts Possible in Every Cases 
To Allow the Most Satisfactory Terms; 

To Carry a Stock (no matter where published, or by whom) that will 


Contain Everything of Value to Music Teachers and Students; and 
Thus to Aid the Cause of Musical Education and lighten the labors of its followers. 


In thc new building, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., lately purchased and remodeled for the best use 
of this business, with its six floors carefully planned and stocked with everything needed in the Music Teacher’s work, we 
cannot say too strongly that we are 


Equipped to Supply Every Teacher and School of Music in this Country and Canada 
No matter how small or how large the trade, with everything needed. 


THE ON SALE PLAN (original with us) is arranged and carried out on a far more liberal basis than obtainable from any of our imitators. We will 
gladly allow any teacher the use and advantages derived from this plan, and the same liberal discounts, even if they desire to place their regular 


orders elsewhere, 


‘years as a publisher, have revolution} 
the music-dealing trade. Cres 


It will pay every one interested in any manner to 
investigate at first hand the liberal system and 
policy followed by this house in its efforts to— 


All Orders, Large or Small, receive the same Attention. 
All Orders are Attended to on the Day they are Received. 


OUR SYSTEM OF DEALING; OUR MANY CATALOGUES, ARE ALL FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
SEND A TRIAL ORDER AND ASK FOR OUR PLANS AND CATALOGUES, AND THUS SAVE TIME. 


FEW OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


A 


HISTORY 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


For Classes and for Private Reading 
By W. J. BALTZELL 

Price, $1.75 Illustrated 

Contributions from leading American 
writers. Includes the most approved ideas 
for teaching and studying history, making 
it the BEST TEXT-BOOK on the subject 
from the earliest time to the present day. 
Concise and comprehensive. 


FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC BIOGRAPHY 
AChildren’s History of the Classical Period 


Thomas Tapper 


Price, $1.50 


| STUDIES AND EXERCISES 


Standard Graded Course of 


Studies for the Piano 
Ww. S. B, MATHEWS 
10 Grades. 10 Books. 
The original course of studies after 
which all others have been copied. We 
invite comparison, 
Standard studies by the best composers, 
progressively arranged, carefully edited, 
ngered, phrased and annotated. 


SELECTED “ CZERNY” STUDIES 
Graded Course 
Edited, Annotated, Explained, and Fing- 
ered by EMIL LIEBLING 
Three Books, each 90 Cents 


$1.00 each 


TECHNIC 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 
Dr. WM. MASON 

Four Books $1.00 Each 

An original system for the development 
of a complete technic, from the beginner 
to the finished artist. Recommended by 
Paderevski, Joseffy and Lisst and used by 
the foremost American teachers. 


THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD OF PIANO 
TECHNIC 
“The Modern Pianist.” Price, $1.50 


EXERCISE 1 EXTENSION 
By Isidore Phillip Price, 75 Cents 


HARMONY 


A TEXT-BOOK. Dr. H. A. 
Key to Same Clarke . $1.2: 
COURSE IN HARMONY, 
Howard Scout, 
STUDENT’S HARMON 


5 
50 


Mansfield . . . 
Key to Same 


PRACTICAL HARMONY. Homer A. 
Norris. In T: P. " 
Key to Same PuSse ares each’ 


COUNTERPOINT 
By Dr. H. A. Clarke. . 
By Homer A. Norris . 
By E. E. Ayres 


ALL OF OUR PUBLICATIONS SENT ON EXAMINATION TO RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 


VOICE 


Technic and Art of Singing 


FREDERIC W. ROOT 
METHODICAL SIGHT SINGING. 2 


STUDIES. Ss, each .... .50 
SCALES AND VARIOUS EXER= 

CISES. High or Low Voice, each .60 
TWELVE ANALYTICAL STUDIES . 1.00 


The StandardGraded Course of Singing 
H. W. GREENE 


Four Grades, Four Books, each $1.00 
For Conservatory, School and Studio Use 


Manufacturers ef Artistic Grand 


THEODORE PRESSER, 


STRICH & ZEIDLER BANS 


132d Street and Alexander Avenue, 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


FIRST PARLOR PIECES ...... $0.50 
POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM ..,. .50 


MUSICAL PICTURES (Piano or 
Organ) ye eiclcneticacneicrenee 50 


FIRST RECITAL PIECES ...... 75 
THE TWO PIANISTS (Piano Duets) 1.00 
MASTER PIECES .........-. 1.00 
ALBUM OF LYRIC PIECES..... .50 
MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES 1,00 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR 
FIRST GRADE .....-..-- 


FIRST DANCE ALBUM (Revised). .50 


and Vpright Pianos 


ORGAN i 
REED ORGAN METHOD 


CHAS. W. LANDON. Price, $1.50 


SCHOOL OF REED ORGAN PLAYING 
Studies compiled by 
Chas. W. Landon 
Four Grades 


VELOCITY STUDIES 
Price, $1.00 


THE ORGAN PLAYER, 
Pipe Organ Collection 
Compiled by P. W. Orem Price, $1.50 


Four Books 


Theo. Presser 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA Pp 
ry A, 


$1.00 each | 


are noted for Purity, Power, and Resonance of Ton: 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 
RR el Sa ee 
First Steps in Piano Study 


Compiled by Theo. P, 
; » Presse 
The most widel i 
tion book. Price’ grec, Cceinne 


. 
*s’ instruc. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALY 
WORKGOES OF Plana 


Edward Ba 
50 Standard Composttion RY 
A work for every music loves, °82lyzeq 


DICTIONARY OF 
Dr, Hugo jecterie AND 
The latest Encyclopedia 
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Charming 
Flower Songs 


For Singers & Vocal Teachers 


These Flower Songs are exceptionally rich in 
lyric charm. They are very musical and 
modern. Should be pleased to send them on 
selection to any one, if reference is given. 


Dandelions (2 keys). ....Cadman  .50 


As in a Rose Jar (3 keys) . . Cadman +50 


As the' Flower Clings to the Vine 

(Bikeys am een ine Mackenzie .50 
Among the Magnolias (2keys) Luckstone .40 
Song of the Crocus (High) . . Stebbins .50 
My Alpine Rose (Tenor). . .La Brie .40 


Captive Rose, The (3 keys) . Knox 50 
Bee and the Flow’ret, The 

(How) Mies 5 oe) als eed yatt 50 
Butterfly and the Rose, The 

(aikeys Resa ge ii nia Coote .50 


Clover Blossom, The (High) . Townsend .50 
Flower’s Sorrow, A (2 keys) . Coverley .50 
In Springtime (2 keys). . . . Cantor -50 


If Love Were What the Rose Is 
(2keys).........Redman .50 


In a Garden of Roses (Sop. or 


Wares) Gog a a6 . .Coverley .50 
Jaqueminots (2keys) .. . . Eliot -50 
Rose and the Thorn, The ‘ 

(Mezzo)) 7) 5 5 2) . . Babcock .50 
Rose Garden, A (2 keys) . . .Strelezki .50 


Rose of Love, The (Medium) . Coverley .50 


* Sweetest Flower that Blows, The 


(QE OW) Miise Reno te ae . . Townsend .50 
This Rose (2 keys). . . . Coverley .50 
Three Red Roses (2 keys) . Vannah 50 
Two Compliments (High) . Davison .50 
Weed and the Rose, The(2 keys) Bailey .50 
Where Lilies Are (2 keys) . . Webber 35 


Mail orders filled to all parts of the country, or 
you can procure these songs from your dealer, 


Songs for 
All Voices 


MUSIC SEINT ON SELECTION 


White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co. 


BOSTON 
62 and 64 Stanhope St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
13 E. Seventeenth St. 259 Wabash Ave. 


CONTENTS 
“THE ETUDE,” - May, 1907 


A Musician’s Holiday in Central Europe. 
Philip H. Goepp 289 
The Vacation Problem Belle Squire 291 
A Sovereign of Song. (Mme. Melba.) 
Mabel Wagnalls 292 
Thoroughness an Element of Success for 
the v M an. (Prize Es- 
sa. -¢ Schmidt 
They o: i 


‘0 
To Graduates in Music.. W. S. B. Mathews 
Seales and Seale Playing. (Prize Bssay.) 
Hannah Smith 
The Minnesinger .... 5 
The Education of the M 
Meyerbeer ... : 
A Conservatory Musical Association. 
J, Lawrence Erb 
A Suggestion to Stimulate American Com- 
position W. H. Pommer 


Some Helpful Hin C. A. Browne 
A Musical Party by a Robie 
Teachers’ Round . Corey 
Editorial 
Vocal Department . 
Organ and Choir ... 
Violin Department .. 
Children’s Page 
Buropean Musical Topies....Arthur Elson 
Inspiration Column....Fay Simmons Davis 
Publisher’s Notes . 3 
Questions and Answers : 

Home Notes 
Recital Programs 
Musical Items 


Cupid’s Darts .. C. H. Doering 
Dervish Dance «G, Hervath 
Traumerei and Romance. (4 Hands.) 
R. Schumann 
Spanish Dance. (4 Hands.) 
W. C. EH. Seeboeck 


Coquetry Leon Jessel 
Over Hill and Dale. Op. 189, No. 2. 

C. Gurlitt 
Evening Devotion ...B. Schneider 
Bells in the Dale.... -C. Koelling 
Little Patriots’ March Pierre Renard 3: 
The Music Box . : .. HB. Poldint 
Across the Sea. Agnes Leaycraft 
A Maid of Picardie. Jules Jordan 
Three Jolly Sailor Boy Paul Lawson 3 


USEFUL COMPOSITIONS 
for CHILDREN and BEGINNERS 


LITTLE JOURNEYS IN MELODY LAND 
MELODIC SUNSHINE 

POETICAL THOUGHTS (Three Books) 
MOMMA IN MELODY LAND 
COMPOSITIONS FOR FOUR HANDS 


This entire series has been the outgrowth of long ex- 
perience by the composer in teaching children the elements 
of musical thought. The compositions are written in a 
charming style and are adapted tothe needs of every 
teacher. Send for circular to 


NETTIE D. ELLSWORTH, 
830 LASALLE STREET - OTTAWA, ILL. 


Hear what one of the Teachers of ‘‘Carleton 
College’’ has to say in regard to 


Grimm’s Practical Method 


FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 
“ Grimm's Piano Instructor ts by far the most sensible and 
practical »00k on the subject that 7 have seen anywhere.” 
This is the opinion of hundreds of satisfied teachers in 
every section of the country. Send fora copy for the next 
beginner. 
PRICE, $1.00. TEACHERS’ PRICE, 75c, prepaid 


Are Your Pupils Interested ? 
Are You Making Mechanics or Musicians ? 


For all-round Development Nothing ia 
Better for Beginners than 


66 My s 99 
‘Song Stories for the Piano 
By MISS CARRIE ALCHIN 

It is not a meaningless lot of exercises but material 
that says something, melodious, especially good in har- 
monic treatment, and of exceptionalvalue for Ear Train. 
ing and Transposition. Revised and augmented edition 
will be ready May rst, 1907. 

PRICE, 60 cents per copy TEACHERS’ PRICE, 
45 cents, prepaid 


oSS>oooSQQY\]——————oo oe 
THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


105-107 W. FOURTH ST., ~* CINCINNATI, O. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


~ 


NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. éticate”*itisots 


SONGS : 
ADAMS, MRS. CROSBY. Op. 16, Four Lullabies. 
Love’s Lullaby .$0.50 
Indian Lullaby son 
Hush-a-bye Song 


Slumber Song 
Four dainty little slumber songs, quiet and me- 
lodious. The songs are easy, in a medium range 
and well adapted for children to sing. 
HARRIS, HUBBARD WILLIAM. 
Devotion, High Ab, Low F 
A sacred song, particularly effective for 
or response. 
SOMERVILLE, ARTHUR. 
Light to tho World is Given, Med. F 
Original, sacred words by Frederick W. Root, 
adapted to a favorite song. 


PIANO SOLOS 
ADAMS, MRS. CROSBY. Op. 18. 
Finger Solfeggio, G, Grade 2 to 3 30 
A graceful and melodious finger study well divided 
between the two hands. 
CADMAN, CHARLES W. Op. 23. 
Fernando’s Serenade, Grade 3 
A rhythmic, time serenade in key 0: 
taining good work in thirds and fifths. Equally 
good for teaching or recitals. 
RALSTON, F. MARION. 
Dandelions, Bb, Grade 2... 
Skipping Rope, A, Grade 
Sunbeam, G, Grade 2... & 
Three dainty little numbers, instructive a: 
tractive to the pupil. 
SEEBOECK, W. C. E. 
A Dark Waterpool, G min., Grade 2..... 
The Honey Bee, C, Grade 2-3 
Hungarian, A min., Grade 2. 5 
Three thoroughly characteristic pieces. 
ber one is a splendid harmonie and pedal study. 
Number two is an excellent imitation of the buzz 
of the bee, affording good finger practice for the left 
hand. Number three has the characteristic Hunga- 
rian dash and_spirit. 
SKELTON, NELLIE BANGS. 
Three Ballet Dances, Grade 3 75 
ane recreations with delightful rhythmic 
B 
PIANO COLLECTIONS—(Four Hands 
SEEBOECE, W. ©. E. ‘ , 
Three Melodies, Grade 2.. 
Three Miniatures, Grade 2 4 
Melodious duets with both parts equal in dif- 


ficulty. 
PL 
WEST, JOHN A. ‘PE ORGAN 


ficulty, churchly in style and a good voluntary or 
Program number. 


Just published. 


The Sweetest, Cutest 
Child Song 


Teddy Bears Lullaby 


Words and Music by 


Agnes Hull Prendergast. 


A song that will please not only children but also 
maturer singers, 

Both words and music stamp this song as one of 
the best of its kind published in recent years. 


Refrain of song: 
“Hush-a-bye, my Teddy Bear, 
Close your little button eyes and let me 
smooth your hair. 
It feels so soft and silky that I love to 
snuggle down by you, 
So come to bed, my darling Teddy Bear." 


WILL _MAIL COPIES AT 20 CTS. EACH IN STAMPS 
Chandler-Held Music Co, #9,ftes- 


“Etude® Music Club Buttons 


One inch in diameter, each containing a portrait of Beethoven. 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann or Liszt. A pin 
on the back in order to fasten on the child's dress or coat lapel. 


Price, 30 cents per dozen 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


*A SUMMER BREEZE” 29 vas. scorr 


A Bricut, Easy LirT-e Number In Marcu Tempo, 


“THE EAGLES MARCH? 2v . w. Berry 


A SPLENDID Number AND Not Dirricutt, 


Ask your nearest dealer for these, ov send direct to 


E. W. BERRY MUSIG 60., RANSA8 Orr¥, aro. 
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OUR FOURTH RARE OFFER 


To those who failed to take advantage of our THREE RARE OFFERS 


(Reverie) 


demand is ever increasing. 


previously made we call attention to our FOURTH RARE OFFER, 
In this offer we have combined the three preceding ones, namely: 


=e 


No. |. BEAUTIFUL STAR OF HEAVEN 


By LOUIS A. DRUMHELLER 


If you have never had this reverie you have missed a composition 
which is rarely, if ever, duplicated. Thousands of copies sold and the 


No. 2 LOVE AND PASSION 


(Pensee Pathetique) 


In a class by itself and one of the most charming numbers ever 
published. We expect to build our reputation upon just such numbers 


and we are very anxious that you have a copy. 


(Meditation) 


3. LOVE AND DEVOTION — 


By LOUIS A. DRUMHELLER 


We were sure that Mr. Drumheller had reached the acme of success 
as a composer of beautiful melodies when he gave us “Beautiful Star of 
Heaven,” but his latest is said by many to even excel his former great 
number. To this last number we call your particular attention and you 


should take advantage of the offer made below. 


WE OFFER THESE THREE SELECTIONS AT 18c. PER COPY OR ALL THREE 
FOR 50c. POSTPAID 


Sent 


"The 


THEODORE LOHR, Publisher, 286 Grand St., N 


ANY MUSICAL BOOK 


Special prices for large orders and to LIBRARIES 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Choice Selections for Piano 


“Daybreak” Valse de Salon 
“Through the Moonlit Woods” Valse lente 


COMPOSED AND PUBLISHED BY 


M, E. KEATING, Pianist and Teacher 
postpaid 25cts. per copy. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Over 50,000 Copies Sold. 


“A MOTHER’S PRAYER” 


2 By 1. B. ARENSTEIN, 
favorite piano solo with Teachers and Students, 
ledium grade. hese bags 
‘CIAL 15 CENTS, POS 
at oak of standard editions, Mail orders Pray alles 
le 7 


JOS. MORRIS CO., 136 N. $th St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MUSICAL LITERATU 


RE 


No matter where published or by whom, we can supply at 
the lowest possible price. We carry a very complete stock, 


By JOE MESSINA 


Write for Estimates before purchasing elsewhere 
We are the publishers of the most used and important educational works issued during recent years 
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NEW NUMBERS 


of 


BREITKO PF’S 
BREITKO PF’S 
POPULAR EDITION 


PIANO SOLO 


, eparatory 
xercises from Op. 16, 
CX. Scharwenka) 


Intermission 


2177. 


and Ballet Music from 


1 
. 16. Spring 
Taubmann) 2LD) 
2237. Scales (with final Cadenzas) .25 
2235. Tichailkowsky, P., Album 


7 Oe Klee) Pielnisie) letacclaigielaal ies By fa} 
4027. Tschaikowsky, P., Op. 
37a. The Seasons 1.00 
4028, Tschaikowsky, P., Op. 39, 
Ibum for the Young. 
24 easy Pieces .........., 15 


PIANO 4 HANDS 


2189, Schubert, Fr., Symphony 


2220-21, Sinigagla, 1. Oo 3," e 


2 PIANOS 4 HANDS 


2204, Beethoven, L. Van, Op. 
36. Symphony No, 2. 
n 


IND ected ae saseg. 
2234, Wagner, Rich., Bridal 


Song from Lohengri 
(J. Snoer) Sie 


Hy. Petri 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


2242. Mozart, W..,; Concerta 
No, 3. in G, 


eingartner, F., Op. 49. ice 
No. 2. Sonata in F 


| 
i 


ee 
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Music Books for Children 


and Those Who Teach Them 


Grimm’s Musical Writing Book 


A Practical Method of Learning the Principles 
and Notation of the Science of Music 


By CARL W. GRIMM 


This is-distinctly astudent's book. It has been arranged 
with the view to facilitate the easy recognition and read- 
ing of musical characters without giving superfluous help. 
Nothing so impresses a Precept, ora fact, or ascience on 
the memory as the writing of it; the work here planned is 
for such a purpose and designed for beginners, and is 
particularly adapted to those who have no knowledge 
whatever of music; the simplicity of the demonstration 
and the pleasure of writing and copying examples, robs 
the subject of many difficulties. Two books, each 25c. 


First Pedal Studies for the Piano 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


The success of these pedal studies for children has been 
unprecedented. The advance copies to teachers proved 
the genuine worth and practicability of the planvand in 
consequence the first editions of the book were soon ex- 
hausted. 4 new edition with added material ts, now 
ready. “Heretofore it was impracticable to teach the cor. 
rect use of the pedals to children but the advent of Mrs, 
Gaynor’s interesting method has proven the fallacy of 
such theories. Price, soc. 


Miniature Melodies for the Piano 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


This is the modest title of a very interesting book. The 
purpose of “ Miniature Melodies” is to supply teachers 
with a first book of melodies from which children may 
be successfully taught to play and love the piano. 

Mrs. Gaynor knows what is necessary for this purpose, 
and here in verse, in melody and in rhythm, gives so many 
entertaining pages that piano teaching to children becomes 
a delight for teacher and pupil. Price, 60c. 


Melody Pictures for Little Players 
B: 
JESSIE L, GAYNOR and MARGARET R. MARTIN 


Basing upon the claim that piano playing should have 
an equal place with all other exercises of the primary 
school and kindergarten, this book has been prepared 
from work done with children in. the schoolroom. The 
method of the book is new—characterized by good sense, 
simplicity, originality and availability; the plan of the 


work being intended to give the youngest pulls an im- 
mediate comprehension of rhythm and an ability to play at 
once. Price, 6oc. 


Graded Recreations 


A Collection of Pleasing and Desirable 
Pieces by the Best Authors 


Edited by 
W. S. B. MATHEWS and EMIL LIEBLING 


For the First, Second, Third and Fourth Grades 


These melodies have been admirably selected, the gra- 
dation is most consistent, each picce carefully and fully 
fingered, with embellishments written out in footnotes. 

his series will render many services—as delightful 
themes for melody-playing, abundant and varied material 
for recreation, as a means of promoting acquaintance with 
the best composers of many schools, and, their supreme 
service, of kindling an interest in good music and _awak- 
ening the artistic sense, An examination of the “ Graded 
Recreations’ means its endorsement and adoption. two 
volumes. Price, each, 75c. 


Classics for the Young 


Simplified Transcriptions of the Favorite 
Compositions of 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
Carefully Fingered and Phrased 
By PAUL FELIX 


In Two Volumes 
One for Piano Solo—One for Four Hands 


This collection has been made for th purpose of helping 
the young student to approach the works of the great 
masters in a practical way. Compositions have been 
selected—the favorite Beethoven and Mozart Sonatas, the 
Chopin Dance Forms, the choice Mendelssohn numbers ; 
in fact, the best things from Bach to Schumann—that are 
frequently heard in concert or in recital. These have 
been carefully simplified in such a manner that the essen- 
tial features of the original have been retained, but 
arranged within the possibilities of small hands and early 
music study. 

The books present in a concise and practical way the 
beauties of the classic school. Price, each, 50c. 


Mother Goose Melodies 
By WINTHROP 


Designed as a first piano book for both instruction and 
recreation. Contains the favorite ‘‘Mother Goose"? 
stories in both verse and melody—the melody preceded by 
a short preparatory study. i 
inductive material for the 1 
this very attractive hook, Cover in colors with character- 
i Sign. Price, asc, 


The John Church Company 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Leipsic London 


SPECIAL OFFER 


29 Books for Choirs, Societies and Quartets 
At Introductory Rates (ONE Copy ONLY of each Book at this Sample Price) 


Ast Col. 2d Col. 


Decker’s Collection of Part Songs for Male Voices (Partly Humorous)... 
616|Glee Club Vol. 1 contains 22 Part Songs within the range of ordinary roices. 
756/Glee Club Vol, 2 contains 21 PartSongs ne gee st * ® 
1043|Glee Club Vol. 3 contains 18 Part Songs. Highest note F sharp (Partly Hum 
Quartets | 659|Popular Songs Vol. 1 arranged for Male Voices by C. F Suarruck. 
anid 857|Popular Songs Vol.2 GB, SHarruc 
1580|Popular Songs Vol.3 #4 Hk. SuarrucK. 
Choruses [11\popular Songs Vol.2 Quartet Wa. H. RIEOER. 


for 497|Molineux’ Collection of Sacred Music for Male Voices, not difficult, Vol. 1 
Male 1293)Molineux’ Collection of Sacred Music for Male Voices, not difficult, Vol. 2 
1294)Barrett’s Collection of Sacred Music for Men’s Voic , for Masonic and Church use. 
Voices 714|8teele’s Vocal Class Instruction Book for Men’s Voices, including Easy Part Songs. 


1282/ Molineux’ Humorous Selections for Male Voices, Vol. 1 
1602/O1d Songs arranged for Male Quartet and Choruses, Vol 1, 
1603/Old Songs “* Die moe eG eo" Vol..25 
1605/Molineux? Standard Collection of Part Songs for Male Voices, Vol. 
1606|Molineux’ Standard Collection of Part Songs for Male Voices, Vol. 2. 


Part Songs and) 673\sfolineux? Repertoire, Vol. 1, 13 Simple Part Songs for Mixed Voices. 
amgcttelant cane 


725|Molineux’ Repertoire, Vol. 2,11‘ 
Chor nat for | valle Unique. Yel, 1, 14 Part Songs for Mixed Votces (48 pages). 
Mixed Voices |1901/pne Unique, Vol. 314 teens ae pages). 


1604] Molineux’ Part Songs—Mixed Voices for High Schools and Concert Use, Vol. 1 


361|Molineux’ Sacred Gems, Vol. 1. Anthems of Good Grade (77 pages) ..... 
Sacred— _|1626|Graded Anthems, Grade One, 23 Easy Anthems, including Easter Selections . 
Anthems, Etc.|!627|Graded Anthems, Grade Two, 12 Anthems moderately dificult, including Easter Select 
belted! “/1628/Graded Anthems, Grade Three, 9 Anthems of High Grade, including Easter Selections . 


|Moli i 25] .10 
1581 Molineux’ Songs for Schools and Seminaries. 
School Songs /'" crecte’s Rote Songs for Primary Grade... _16] 10 
| : 
Quartets for |1559/sro1ineux’ Collection of Quartets for Female Voices......s.s+++++ paigeankae Hesigts dene 38.18 
Female Voices| | ies 
| Moblin iksais sbuaigwanwaceerstenie s saee opuusees occee nts emeaten seas «+ | $10.20 $4.90 


WE OFFER THESE BOOKS at the special low price in the special offer column to induce 
you to examine them. You may select one Book or one each of any of these Books at the 
prices marked, and they will be sent, postage or express prepaid, upon receipt of the price in 
right hand column, The complete set of 29 Books sent prepaid for $4.00. 

Future Discount: Twenty per cent. or one-fifth from prices in first column. To 

hich add postage. os : 
i With the exception of the ROTE SONGS and No, 714, all the music in these Books is also 
published separately in Octavo Sheet form. Prices in most cases will be found upon the covers. 
These prices in sheet form are:subject to discount of 25 per cent. 


Seventeen Years of Organ Music 


1906 Completes the 17th Year of «« THE ORGAN”’ 


¥ ire work is published in 17 volumes or Year Books, substantially 
Wounds frank volume contains 144 pages of ORGAN MUSIC—Marcues, Vou- 
UNTARIES, PRELUDES, POSTLUDES, ETC., ead : : *. 
E IST—Professional or Amateur—should be the possessor 
SE ena ave work. Special features in one of the latest volumes 
are “Lerman’s Modulating Cycle’’—a system of modulating from any key to 
any other key—and “Short and Simple Interludes,” adaptable to any kind of 
“measure, in major and minor keys. Many of the well-known hymn tunes, 
attractively arranged, appear throughout, 

2448 pages in the entire set will furnish you Recreation for a Life=time. 
The price of each volume is $1.25. 

TO MAKE IT ACCESSIBLE to you we will reduce the price to $1.00 a 
volume, or $17.00 for the entire set, and will make the terms as follows: We 
Will send you the set of 17 VOLUMES, expressage prepaid, upon the payment 
of $5.00 down and your agreement to pay $2.00 a month for the next six months, 


GEO. MOLINEUX, 148-150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


GEO. MOLINEUX 
150 Fifth Avenue = New York 
Please send me the 17 volumes of 
“THE ORGAN” 
for which T agree to pay $5.00 down and 
$2.00 2 month for the next six mouths. 


Names. 


Address... 


Date... 


‘WATCH THIS SPACE: 
BREHM’S MONTHLY BARGAIN 


Engelmann’s latest and greatest effort. Destined to 
be more popular with teachers than any of his others. ‘The 
title isa work of art in four colors. To introduce we offer 
it this month only for 10c per copy. 


Capids Appeal. niveam, == praia 


Moderato ‘eo 


SSS 
aoa 


Teachers, Take Notice! 


This Month’s New Music for Piano Solo 


PHASMA (shadow dance). By Maris Louxa 
THE CAPTAIN - GENERAL (march). 
By Marte Lovka 
FLICKERING SHADOWS (reverie), 
By MARGARET ELpon 
THE CHALLENGER (march). 
By Jonann C. Scrap 


They are up-to-date, practical and melodious 
the kind your pupil takes delight in playing. We will 
mail any of the above copies on receipt of 15¢ per 
copy, or the four for 50c postpaid. Send for our list 
of new and up-to-date music, just issued, 


ee 


WEYMANN & SON 


PUBLISHERS 
923 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


ompositions, 


Send for our new catalogue with ent prico on overythtng in muste, Address 


BREHM BROS., - Eric, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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LAUS ORGANI 


A collection of music of high order for 
the REED ORGAN in Three Volumes 


A NEW WORK 


COMPOSED BY 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


THE KINGDOM 


(Part 3 of The Apostles) 
For Solo Chorus and Orchestra 
Price, $2.50 


Price $1.00 per volume a $2.50 per set net 


Selected from Vox Organi for the pipe organ compiled by DUDLEY BUCK. 


Arranged for the Reed Organ by 


Compositions for Piano 
JUSTUS P. WESTON 


By SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Canto Popolare (In Moonlight) (from the 
Concert Overture ‘‘In the Souta’’). +. $1. 
Chanson de Matin, Op. 15, No. 2.. ase 
Chanson de Nuit, Op. 15, No. 1... Soe 
Contrasts—The Gavotte, A. D. 1700 and 1900, 
Op. 10, No. 3 a 
‘*Froissart,’? Concert Overture Op. 1 
Funeral March (from ‘‘Grania and D: 
Opy acini cranes cre oeeee 
Imperial March, Op. 32 
In the South (Alassio) 
ture 
Mazurka, Op. 10, No. 1.. rot 
Meditation (from the ‘Light of Life’'), Op. 29 
Prelude and Angel’s Farewell (from the 
‘‘Dream of Gerontius’’), Op. 38 A 
Serenade Mazurka, Op. 10, No. 2. 
Variations on an Original Theme, 
Ditto, Intermezzo 


TheNew Music Review 


A monthly review of the news and activities of 


the Music World. Yearly subsstpe, 
Single copies, 10 cents. POM $1.00. 


New Anthems 
Atkins, I. 


++ 80.0 
Atkins, I, Roose 


These volumes make a most exceptional collection of music of a 
high order, not difficult and suitable for a church organ without pedals. 
The pieces are also most useful for instructive purposes. 

Owing to the dearth of good material for the reed organ, we can 
most emphatically recommend these volumes to all organists, particularly 
those in the smaller towns, especially as the contents is both attractive 
| and new. A very limited number of the original edition published by 
| the J. B. Millet Co. of Boston having reached the gaeel musical 
public owing to the methods of introduction used heretofore. 

; A list of contents upon application 


| THEO. PRESSER, cust: x, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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y UNION SQUARE 


Sleepin 
Button, Exalt 
Button, 


G. SCHIRMER New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW SONG CYCLE | THE PIANO SCORE 


ee 
R. 
oO. 
aVis 


Gabriel 


Hall, BE. v. 


2 eee hia Se Bh Hauptmann, M. “Hien 1s ‘Our W 
e e he Lord, 
Fauré Perfect Year Pagliacci efor ines 
Op. 89 BY ome, Holy Ghost 


Saviour, 
P. 


H. Alexander Matthews 
For a high voice with 
Piano accompaniment 
The words by HELEN S. SEWALL 


I. Introduction 
II. Spring II]. Summer 
IV. Autumn (with Violin Obligato) 
V. Winter 


Net, $1.25 


Drama in Two Acts by 
R. LEONCAVALLO 


Quintet in D minor for 
Piano, two Violins, 
Viola and Cello 


$5.00 


Performed by the 
Kneéisel String Quartet 


G. SCHIRMER, inion ‘souare 


Everlasti i 
5.7, Preise to Gea? 
aL. ord Thou ‘A 

Williams, ©. L. Cast Me Not Avast” Ged. - 


THE H. W. GRAY Co. 


Sole Agents for 


NOVELLO & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


21 East 17th Street - NEW YORK 


Handsome New Edition, Offered 
at the Exceptional Low 


Price of 


$1.50 


New York 


Gurlitt Album 


ease FOR THE PIANO 
arefully selected, edited 
from various Waike at i 
favorite author by 


W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Price, 75 cen 
This is a volume : a 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD 


NEW EXERCISES. NEW CUTS 
NEW ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 


FOUNDATION EXERCISES 


ane superior attractivencr ar esucationat Valug 
. The numbers, all interests. i 

ONE gcected With glee SEINE ad use, nave hy 
} Books I and Ii, Price $3.00 each weet this prolifi com er, Ties Peatlar writ 
5 0 3 e editorial 4 
Cloth Binding, 25 certs extra eplane Hed 'S aecompor 
: TomMPanied by 

he lee, 
eS 


TEXT BOOK IN PIAN a er 
Ss T E P B Y § T E Ps __ Invaluable for Win, Bee a py 


Address: A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Fuller Building, NEW yYoRK 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adveiee 
rs, 
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Andante con express, 


“SMA Y SPECIAL 8S”? 
GLEAMING STAR OF HEAVEN 


GF. WURTELE 
Composer of “Queen of thi lt) Waltzes, 


have very recently issued 


“DREAMS OF HOME” is a set of waltzes that we 
and which are proving very 


successful. They are delightfully melodious, and not at 


all difficult. 


Popular Instrumental Pieces 


The Demon’s Laugh (Gal- 
op de Concert), 25c. 
On to Victory March 


RES ee: Ni Falls 
rip to Niagara 
(Descriptive March, 


over 100,000 copies sold). 
Dancing Moonbeams. 
June Roses Waltzes (pret- 
ty and popular), 
Beneath the Starry Flag 
March (the finest Marc! 
ever written). 
Crushed Violets Waltzes. 
The Call to March. 


Dancing in the Moonlight. 
Laughing Eyes Intermezzo 
Pr ae 
ife in Camp March. 
Society Belle Waltzes. 
Ia teres: Lane Waltzes 
ne). 
Return of the Troops Mar. 
Evening Thoughts (A tre- 
mendously popular rev- 
erie; very pretty). : 
Echoes of Spring ‘everie 
(pretty and dreamy). 
Memories of the Past Rev. 
Forest Echoes Reverie. 


# iz iz 2 ig: yeu = - 
Canes eed IAA SALAS 
h Ps 
ae = ae eee? 

3 z Fi 


‘Con espress: 


| 
| 


it 5 ££ 


. FRA Mirren + Ve 


Gleaming Star of Heaven will undoubtedly sell for years to come—it is really on. of our ‘star" publications and we do not hesitate to pronounce it an 
assured success. Therefore we advise you to purchase it as this may be the last time you can buy it for this price—10 centsa copy, postpaid. 


Extraordinary Offer for This Month 


2? of our latest hits for 50 cents. Published Price $3.70; 
or any Three for 25 cents. Postpaid. 
oucaming Bear, of Heaven. Positively the most beautiful teverie published - - - - - - = + 
Cavalry Charge March. Brilliant, showy and not dificult - = + - - + = = 
Queen of the Night. Appreciated by lovers of classic as well as popular musi : 
Dance of the Honey Bells. Every note 2 dancy one - - = = = = 
Melody of the Flowers. The name implies what ft is, a beautiful melody 
Dream Fancles Waltz. Every movement full of melody Se eae bs ae . 
Laughing Frogs. Three-step. Our greatest teaching number Sa PARCEL ME CLP tye 


PUBLISHED PRICE 


88.70 
Pa. 


THE BELL MUSIC CO., 4243 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, 


POPULAR SONGS 
When the Moon Is Shin- | I'rm Lonely Here, Without 


Beweeth the D: When Mother Sang th 
t is r San; ie 
Willowel mam os ll. Sonusll Loved to Hear. 


cad 
WhenYou AreNear(High | When It's Springtime 
or Low Voice). ‘Again, Jessie Dear. 


Any of the above (except “The Demon’s Laugh”), 
19c each, or any SIX for ONE DOLLAR. 


KONINSKY MUSIC CO., TROY, N.Y. 


Free! 
TO TEACHERS ONLY I 


Cherry Blossoms. 


A COMPLETE LISZT REPERTOIRE IN ONE VOLUME 


FRANZ LISZT ALBUM 


P 
{A COLLECTION OF CELEBRATED ORIGINAL WORKS ° 
e AND TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO Price ’ $ 1.00 


A collection of the most admired and generally 
popular works of this great composer, both of his 
original works as well as the transcriptions of famous 
songs and operatic airs. 

Gaining in favor as are the works of Liszt, this 


A superb volume in every way. The selection has, 
been made with great discrimination. The editing 
and revision has been most carefully done. The Album, 
on the whole, has been substantially and artistically 
iT \ made, and will make an important addition to the 
volume containing al! of his favorite works under one library of every pianist, student and teacher. It 
cover cannot but be received with enthusiasm. contains 16 compositions on over 100 pages. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ne . Three-Step Caprice, pe 
Maserks tempo. EMMAL HARTER ¢ 
z s =efS = 9 j 
ot ees CHILDREN’S GAMES! 5 
! = = iZ fF is + thy # (EVERY SONG CAN BE USED SEPARATELY) z - = all USIC 
2 rs a “ Anew medley with words by EMIL AscHER and intro- 


a 


For Two Performers on One Piano 
(FOUR HANDS) 


Grande Polka de Concert (Bartlett), A. W. Ber, a7 
Old Black Joe (Foster) Charles Pratt sie 
My Old Kentucky Hom Charles Pratt 5 

A 


ducing: All Around the Mulberry Bush, London Bridge 
is Falling Down, Nine O'Clock is Striking, Here Stands 
the Red Rose Growing ‘in the Ring, Water, Water Wild 
Flower, Walking up the Green Grass, Round and Round 
the Circle, Let Your Feet Tramp! Tramp., The Farmer 
in the Dell, Ring Around a Rosy, Roman and English, 
Lazy Mary, Little Ball, The Squirrel Loves a Pleasant 
Chase, Soldier Boy. These old and well-known popular 
airs are played and sung in Kindergartens and Public 
Schools throughout the whole United States. 
Price for Piano Solo, including one set com- 
plete of words, 25 CENTS. 


American Home Songs! 


__A new medley overture with words by Emit Ascuer, 
introducing: Dixie’s Land, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Yankee Doodle, Old Black Joe, Tramp! Tramp! Tramp 
Old Folks at Home, Suwanee River, Good Night Ladies, 
Merrily We Roll Along, Mass: the Cold Ground, 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah. 

Price for Piano Solo, including four sets of 


words, 25 CENTS. 


AMERICAN LIFE. Medley March and Two-step, in- 
troducing: Turkey in the Straw, Auld Lang Syne and 
Mocking Bird, By Emit AscHerR, PRICE 15 CENTS. 

YANKEE BOYS. Medley March and Two-step, intro- 
ducing: Yankee Doodle, Old Black Joe, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, By Emit AscHER. PRICE 15 CENTS, 


Complete copy of this new Caprice upon receipt of 4 cents for 
postage and business card. No attention paid to requests unless 
the 4 cents postage is enclosed. 

OTHER GOOD “SELLERS” 
“Love's Consolation”... “ Moonlight Kisses” 
“ Annabelle” (School March) Oe “Osceola”... 
“ Brown of Harvard Wali “Silver Leavy 
“Ye Olde Mill Stream”... “Star ofthe 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 10c EACH 
Or All Eight Pieces for 50c 


WILL ROSSITER, Publisher, 152 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


pt), Chas. Wels 
Richard Goerdeler 175 
A.W. Berg 175 
:ALW. Berg 175 


Your Last Chance 


.-F. A. Hoschke 
«+++ S. B. Mills 


Three Brilliant Piano Solos 
Introductory price, all three 


25 cents 


Single copy, 10 cts, Stamps ac- 
cepted. Only three copies to the 
same person at this price. : ; ; 


JOHN A, SEIDT, Pub. 
127 N, Broadway, Baltimore, od. 


Starlight Reverle - ~« 
Moonlight on the Water 
The Kiss March Ra 


(SIX HANDS) 
Old Black Joe....... Arranged sy Albert W. Berg $1.25 
My Old Kentucky Home. Ar. by a.cert W. Berg 1.25 
Tam O'Shanter....... eorge W. Warren 75 
Canadian Boat Song (English)...... A.W. Berg = .75 
My Lodging on the Cold Gr_and (Moore) 


C.Czerny —.50 
Rose Tree (English) C.Czerny — .60 
Streabbog’s March... . Streabbog: 50 
“‘Faust,"® Fantasia (Gouno: 


A. W. Berg: 
For Four Performers on Two Pianos 
(EIGHT HANDS) 
“‘Boccacio,”” Fantasia (Strauss)..... H. Maylath $1.50 


‘*Ballo in Maschera,”’ Fantasia (Verdi) 
E. Raymond 


BEAUTIFUL SALON MUSIC 
ARTISTIC TITLE DESIGNS 


Over 10,000 Orders in 3 Months 


Join our famous Empire Music Club, subscription $1.00 
for one year, and receive above 4 numbers free. We guar- 
antee to furnish each subscriber a NEW composition for 
Piano Solo every month during the year for the small 
Price of One Dollar, Don’t Delay! Join To-day! 


 _ 
EMIL ASCHER, 24 East 21st St,, NEW YORK CITY 


SILVER WEDDING MARCH 


~FwO TER. 


MARTHA LOD ‘O1BSON, 
iP 
pean 


Ailegrs rae 


WE PAY PIANO PLAYERS 


big money for introducing new music 


Write at once to the 


ARTHUR BELLINGER MUSIC CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


BEAUTIFUL SPRINGTIME MELODY 


FROLIC OF THE FLOWERS 


Intermezzo for Piano. composed by PAULI. y 
ON SALE AT ALL FIRST-CLASS NUSIC STORES STORY 
BUY A COPY FROM YOUR DEALER TO-DAY 
Or we will send postpaid on receipt of 19 cemts in stamps 
THE CADILLAC MUSIC CO. 
53 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 


CG FOR A REVERIE 


DEAR READER: If you want a new Reverie 
by Chas, E. Roat, composer of “Birth of the Flow= 
ers,” send 6c for Gloaming, whichis his latest, 
Regular fifty cent edition. 


C.E. ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Greek, Mich. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


f Cavalry Galop (Bohm)...L. Raymond 
Bare Fantasia (Gounod).-...W. F. Mueller 14179 
Grande Marche de Concert (Wollenhaupt), 


-W. Berg 1.50 

Marche Hongroise (Wollenhaupt)...A. W. Ber; 1.50 
“‘Mierry War,’’ Fantasia (Strauss)..H. Maylath 1.50 
*'Tannhauser,’’ March from (Wagner), A.W.Berg 2,00 
Trot du Cavalier, Caprice (Spindler) Berg’ 1.50 
Wedding March (Mendelssohn)... erg 1.50 
Our complete list of Concert and Exhibition Music 


sent free on request. i 
Music sent on approval to responsible parties at our 
usual liberal discounts. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co, 


148 Fifth Ave., - New York 


THE ETUDE 


FOR YOUR 


Spring Recital 


With a view to Providing a trustworthy list of Piano- 
forte Solos and Four-Hand Pieces which are especially 
desirable for recital Purposes, the following selection from 
our catalogue has been most carefully made and can be 
confidently recommended, 


Melodious Anthems of Moderate Length 
and Difficulty at the Smallest 
Price Possible 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


lection of anthems for general use, suited to 
ene ee teens choirs, pleasing and singable, 
of but moderate difficulty, varied in character. ‘a : 
This volume is a worthy successor to SuMellenows 
and widely used collections “MODEL ANTHEM fi 
and “ ANTHEM REPERTOIRE, the most pent lar 
works of this sort ever published. This new aad Hs 
similar to the above in size (64, pages), style and 
general make-up but differs_ materially in contents. 


A Day in Flowerdom 


An Operetta for the Young Folk 
Libretto and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 


Music by Geo. L. Spaulding 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This little work is intended to furnish entertainment 
for both young ‘and old, Its production will be a 
source of pleasure to the youthful particigants and 


their friends, and it will Prove of equal interest to the 
grown-ups, 


PIANO SOLO. 
Grade 2, 
Rowing Song, op. 3, No 3 
s . 8, No, as $0.40 
Melodious and unusually interesting DauGH sO 
Menuett, op, 15, No, Li Reger 40 
A fine’ example of th “dance i 


' ae : Mean ccnen (Parantene® etl “dance, 

ts the product of ripened experience in com- re “all bright, melodion eae ot oligos Teeny piece: clier $0 
pilahioniand'a wade aumene is resources, The an. bits Of dialogue are clever sani ae ecOl “rhe seetete 4 gay and. sprightly composition in Avaninge:. | 
eens aca tne more diffeult and maie a, most and costumes are inexpensive ante: Le Petit Savoyard, op, 1 -Van Gael 40 
pleasing and fitting continuation: are eee: and the musi and the text are ea ily learnt. It may Delightfully refine ie 
or airanged for is valume,"Evcbr one oF peoane | Remredaced ttn tte ta 


usical, 
Dutton 40 
young players, 
©, Op. 32, 

Brown AO 
ece of exce Brown a 


Ptlonal merit. 
-bye So! Op. 7, No, 9 


The Tay. 
Will ab 
Pixies in 
Novegier 


the performance being about thirty-fiv 
Itis one of the best works of the I 
come under our notice. 


ee te ne 
Standard Compositions 


it ii All 
it, some already great successes in sheet form. 
areor prime interest, practically useful. and bound to = 
lar. . 
Pawel Reh teil oasoba Sager) #84 volied atten 
paper covers—opening flat. 


Price: Single Copy, postpaid, 25c. 
Per Dozen, $1.80 


A dainty lullaby 


Cra 
favs" dance, which iq Suddenly interrupted bythe Fim. 
For the Piano Dans les Chase tt Bives place a the lullaby. 
» Postage or express Sc. euch extra when ordered by the dozen hamps, o 


Vol. I—First Grade Vol.1I—SecondGrade 


u 
In polka rhythm, 


Be Van “aet 50 | 
stear Sparkling and Bracerui : 
O Price, 50 cents each oe Bie tae eonEh, oP. 8, No. 2..Dutton 25 | 
The School Singer . Tytgrmeszo, Op. 35 Np, gr Su eine 
: 0 Graded and Compiled by 


P. 
Braceful nu; vith congtece {etree Reger A0 
to staccato. mber, with Constant changes ¢ a 


Gavotte in 


A Manual of Practical Sight Singing 


for the use of private’ classes, high schools, riormal 


W. S. B. MATHEWS 


\| 
| 
F, Op. 21, No, 3 1 
TV: i i vi vs? A notabi, ition to Saw seees ee Quigley 40 \ 
ee To be used in connection with Mathews’ Standard , @ addition to the’ kosd 2 
ae ea ee ee for Graded Course of Studies and all other gneard Pixies in the Menageri Savottes. 

music and including. selecte raged 

class and public work. 


One of a new series of volumes we are about to 
issue. | There will be at least six volumes ata uniter? 
price of so cents, retail. | There are thirty-one Pieces 
in the first volume. All the pieces have beca thor- 
oughly tested in actual teaching and have passed 
through several editions, and have, in addition, 
genuine educational qualities, 


oo ee 


Harmony and Composition 


x PRICE, 50 CENTS 


his work, by a teacher of singing, thoroughly éx- 
meena public school work, consists of two parts, 
first, a thorough exposition of the rinciples 9 Gee 
singing, and, second, a collection of songs divi ted into 
various sections, such as Patriotic, Home, Sacred, Fol 
ete, 3 
seth osie contains all of the advantages of the Tonic 
Sol Fa without being a Tonic Sol Fa method, as the 
numerals are given equal prominence wit! 


A fascinating number 


Grade 3 

Flying Leaves 2, : 
A brittiant concert warig No: 
Eehi Campestry Woodlana 


A pastorate of ex, Ban) 
Abdenahauen ’ exceptional merit. 
No 1, “ 


t Twilight), Op. 566, 


Ror en Sartorio 40 | 
Excellent tor recital’ at of lon, Pose?'s “Ayosotis,** \ 
u i : reation. 
Be thoroughly recommend this work as being W. T. GIFFE Sous les my ion. 
of great practical value and one of the best elemerftary 


Oiles (Under the Stars) 
( Bevier-Williams 50 
ntermezzo in 3/4 rhythm. First two 

t + the third in E fat, 
tungarian Gipsy 


sight singing methods that can be had. 


The Golden Valley 


Cantata for Women’s Voices 
Awan by Edward Oxenford 


Music by H. E. Warner 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


ifficulty, drs 
very tuneful work of but moderate difficulty, 
ately effective. It is entre on jepmmen's voice 
rt yw s for sopra 
iefly in three-part harmony, with solos for sopran 
Reso eopiane atl contralto voices. Tt comprises i 
sixteen numbers, well diversified. 
are en vis based ona legend Of thecrusades. The 
oem is interesting and the musical setting is viv id 
Ane entirely equate, The vocal part wri' ng is 
graceful and expressive, well made throughout and the 


Price - - - $1.00 


A Practical Course in Harmony and the Elements 
of Musical Composition. 


This book was published by the author himself, but 
has never received the publicity it deserves. "We 
bring out an entirely new edition.“ Theclaim made for 
this work on harmony is its simplicity. We consider 
it one of the simplest and most easily understood 
work on harmony of which we know, written by an 
American for American students, not a translation 
froma German work, It is a book’ that can be used 
in private as well as in classes, 

Those who are going to start a harmony and theor: 
class during the present season will do well to investi- 
gate this work. We look forward to a successful 
career for this work of Mr, Giffe's. 


-_ 


A delights 
themes in gu! 


Danee, op. 72, No. ¢ 


A characteristic dance of unusnal gan nae, 
Danse des Wleurs @ lower Dance) 
A fine gavotte in the effective key, ana aa * 
© keys of E fat ana A nae 
Etude in a, Op. 15 uigley 50 


Q 
Amewhat after the manner of the celebrated “Morce, 
in A fat,’ by Wollenhaupt, wary 


Storer 5 
0 recitals, 
ene), Op. 
+: Sartorio AO 
tive nocturne in 12/8 time, 
Gounlolied, on, 72, No. 3..., -..Krogmann : 50 
he bes} y ie 
yogerians est song without Words this composer ‘has 
Pierrot etP 


ierrett 


SHOW Ts sod 3 . 
ae A as one at exces Hee hich marks Chi ee pO | 
: ct is heightened by a brilliant and well-sus- 7 4 a = 
Eee aolorie Laconnarneine, Piano Tuning, Regulating Mota eh etn 
Paths Cantaeawillimaee ar acceptable number for the 


concert programs of women's clubs or high school 
choruses. 


and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 
Price - - - . $1.75 


A work of great practical value, 


A gem ‘or’ yy 


Steal ispitadiont 7.60 
PIANO DUE 
Sarto: 4 * 
rio, (Arnoldo. Op. 699 In Low 
eae fee Six Melodious Recreations Summer 
Pe Pasa Mey (Pry “ 
“ angen t Journey (Fk Téhliches 
party 24lY pleasing’ ais ne j 


EASY DANCE ALBUM 
FOR THE PIANO 
Price, 50 Cents 


Arranged system- 


i Bretto. 1 (1B F 
atically in lessons and thoroughly illustrated, makin Te of equal a Bretto Movement in’3 AO 
ook that can be used fet selfinstruction, cor. Pp ‘Meuity, MA The two 
A bright and sparkling collection of dances suited to Jeet cee eee eee far in schools ot Corre abereetul Peery: ep, 
thewatlous denmids of the modern ball-room, dancing eaioner x valuable lesson is that on. the tuning, A dainty serena mernaeht) sht (in 
CS CTR et NEL a Me Perea regulating and repairing of reed organs. We think’ Pande ein ; 
bars SNe see ee ird grades. v Ss appea “achers 
Line ehishy dn (ie second eed eo ey grades, work of ‘this kind will appeal to teachers 


0B 40 


and musi- In the key: 


ral districts 
ti nd then not 
It will also be a valuable 


cians who live in the smaller towns and ru; 
rarely visited by professional tuners, aj 
oftener than once a year, 


i ces ar rrect in rhythm, have 
The various dances are all co t in rhythm, hav 
ie oe swing and are camel melodious. : This 
volume has been compiled in response to a very gen- 


S of 


4 7 i 4: hunting son vo -(L By Fi 
al demand for a book lying midway in difficulty be- tothe icone onto aeman pao Wishes to add No. 4, cresting, “NS The middie mooe 
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Aa vi NTION—SPECIAL OFFER 


To Teachers and Musicians 
*““MOONLIGHT IN THE FOREST” 


Reverie by Engelmann . 
A magnificent teaching number, companion to 
Meditation by Morrison 


‘National Echoes” ¢ “Moonbeams % “Our Gallant Boys” 

AMedley March. Con- on the Lake’ March and two-step. 
tainsall thepopularpatri-| _ Reverie er the Piano. | On the style of “Chariot 
oticairs. A fine arrange-| Everybody knows T | Race.” ‘This is sure to 


a." This iseven 
ment. Nothing better. ast the thing for | Please you 
“Yankee Tar” = 


“The Copper King” 
March and two step. A ing Waters” | March. Dedicated by 
i. i Reverie. A standard | permission to Thos. W 
favorite now being used | Lawson. ‘ 
all over the country. It 2 “hummer, 


Post Paid 
H. ENGELMANN’S 
LATEST HIT 


F La Petite 
Debutante 


INTERMEZZO 


50c. Piece N STAMPS 
for B¢ One copy to 
eachperson 
THE BEST TEACHING 
PIECE EXTANT 


should have a copy. 


READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send postpafd any one of the above for 25¢., any 
three of the above for 60c., any six of the above for 41.00. 

They can also be secured at your music store. If you are a 
musle teacher, send us your name and permanent address and 
we will send you our new thematic eatalogue of plano musle. 


JOS. M. DALY MUSIC PUB. C0. 


165 Tremont Street | ; Boston, Mass. 


BLASIUS & SONS 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Songs By Thurland Chattaway 


Good-Bye, My Soldter Lad 

I Heard My Mother Singing 

When The Eventng Star Is Gleamlag 
15 cents each; 6 for 75 cents 

New York Music Publishing House, 1433 Broadway, New York City 


ORGANISTS 


Write for Free sample book of Floyd J. St. Clair’s 
Organ Compositions for Grand Organ, Volumes 
one and two, as played and endorsed by Edwin H. 
Lemare and other ‘noted organists. 


H. N. WHITE, PUBLISHER 
1870 East oth St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


“The Pianist’s Mental Velocity” 


By SILAS G, PRATT 


A guide to sight-reading. Every Teacher and Student of 
Music should have it. Write for descriptive circular 


Address THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ELSON’S MUSIC DICTIONARY 


CO Bison are no obsolete terms in 


We've Been Chums for Fifty Years 
T've Grown So Used To You 
When The Blue Sky Turns To Gold 


“Birds Good-Night” 


The latest and most successful composition 
By the late HENRY HOLST 


Melodious and beautiful. Splendid teaching 
iece. Grade 4. Just what you have been 
looking for. Mention Erupe when you write 


Initial copies 15 cents 


THE DENVER MUSIC CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Elson’s Music Dictionary, but 

every necessary word is included 
with its pronunciation. By pronuncia- 
tion is meant a phonetic spelling in the 
English Language, not merely accent 
marks. 4 

In addition to 289 pages contain- 
ing the definitions and pronunciations 
of all the terms and signs that are 
used in modern music, are the follow- 
ing: : 

Rules for pronouncing Italian, Ger- 
man, and French. 

A list of popular errors and doubtful 
terms in music. 

A list of prominent Soreign com- 
posers and artists, with their chief works, 
the pronunciation of their names, and 
the date of their birth, etc. 

A short vocabulary of English musi- 
cal terms with their Italian equivalents. 

In some cases from three to four 
pages are devoted to a single word. 
On important subjects full bibliograph- 
ical references are given. 

The book comprises 318 pages and 
is bound in serviceable cloth covers. 


LOUIS C. ELSON 


Professor of Theory of Music at the New England 
Conseryatory of Music 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


LYON & HEALY, Curcaco J. E. DITSON & CO., PH™ADELPHIA 


. H. DITS ., NEW YoRK 
SERIO Se Ew Order of your home dealer or the above houses 


Please mention THE ETUDE whien addressing our advertisero. 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE 


on 


Piano Technic 
By 


EMILIE FRANCES BAUER 


It is not easy to supplant methods which have been 
the basis of musical life in this country and in 
Europe. But who is so narrow-minded as to doubt 
that time works changes and improvements? 

Nothing is greater proof of this than the number of 
teachers who begin to appreciate how much easier 
their work has been made through the Mansfeldt 
technic. Technic is at best a hard matter, one which 
teachers everywhere neglect, because they do not 
recognize it as the distinct science which it is. For 
these the Mansfeldt technie is beyond price because it 
is not only a lantern unto their pupils, but it opens to 
them a way to reach the goal. 

The Mansfeldt technic has many important features 


apparent to anyone taking ‘time to examine’ it 
thoroughly. In short the teacher who fails to see its 
possibilities is not able to see the faults in a pupil or 
the way to correct ‘them. 

The Mansfeldt technic is remarkable for the fact 
that no work precisely of this nature has hitherto been 
undertaken. ‘This latest revised edition is indispens- 
able alike to novice, student and virtuoso. 

By ingenious construction the student’s object is 
accomplished in a shorter period of time than before. 
That, the Mansfeldt technie is used by hundreds of 
noted teachers and in scores of noted conservatories is 
due solely to its merit and the fact that teachers ex- 
amined for themselyes, not being entirely” satisfied 
with methods of forty years ago. 


What Mansfeldt Technic Is. 


Mansfeldt technic devotes special attention to the 
development and strengthening of the weaker fingers 
and in giving utmost mobility to the thumb while, 
training the fingers to play in any and every position’ 
which modern pianism demands. It makes students 
accomplish without great loss of time or strength that 
which takes years and unlimited money to gain. It 
does not require great intelligence to apply the Mans- 
feldt technic, but it is not possible to use it gainiag 
intelligence, and in this it is most important. 


Contents of the Three Volumes. 


The Mansfeldt technic, now divided into three parts, 
takes away from the sense of over-crowded pages which 
often look hopeless to an uninitiated pupil, and was 
done at the request of many teachers. 

The first volume is suitable in every way for be- 
ginners and contains a school of rhythmies absolutely 
necessary. 

Part one of the second volume is written to supply 
equalization impossible to obtain through clear scale 
practice. Mansfeldt emphasizes the impossibility that 
mere five-finger exercises and scales will equalize the 
fingers, reasoning thus: “While pl ng the twelve 
major and twenty-four minor scales through five 
octaves ten times, which can be done by a fairly good 
Pianist in forty minutes, the thumb is used 7,200 
times, the second finger 7,440 times, the third finger 
7,200 times, the weak fourth finger 3,460 times, and 
the weak little finger 180 times only. It is absurd to 
suppose that such use will equalize fingers or give the 
same strength and freedom to the weak fourth and 
fifth fingers that the others possess when it is 
known that a st rong muscle by exercise gains strength 
at a far greater rate than a weak one with the same 
amount of exercise.” The question of “yards and 
yards” of scales has been discussed by every teacher 
of the present day, and the m analytical have con- 
eluded that the old way of practicing them is of in- 
finitely less value than to devote the length of time 
necessary to a more concentrated form of work upon 
the muscles which most need the development. % 

The matter of octave playing is treated as exhaust- 
ively and as intelligently as is the balance of the mat- 
ter, and the only thing left for progressive teachers is, 
a personal examination of the Mansfeldt technic. 


Reprinted from The Musical Leader and Con- 
cert-Goer, Jan. 3d, 1907. 

N. B.—Mansfeldt’s Technic is published by 
Leo Feist, 134 W. 37th Street, New York. Price, 
One Dollar Per Volume. 
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From Recital 
Programs Faelten 
Pianoforte School 


FOURTH GRADE 
BEACH, MRS. H.H. A. 


Menuet Italien 
Gavotte Fantastigue.. 


BOHM. CARL 


Brise Printanieres..2:.ssseeuesesseoseeaescoeaesnes : 


DENNEE, CHAS 
Russian Dance . 

EMERY, MOR 
Gavotte-de-Concert .... 
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FIFTH GRADE 
DOUILLET, P. 


The Fountain. Impromptu-..-...-esseeeeeseaeeee 40 
FOOTE, ARTHUR y 

Without Haste, Without Rest. Etude Mignonne. .40 
HAHN, J. H. 

Concert Polonaise ......2.ccsscsecesvesecccccecces 75 
MACDOWELL, EDWARD 

Scherzino - + 40 

CS ae +40 

ye Smoueen .. Complete 1.25 
SCHYTTE, L. 
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SIXTH GRADE 


| MACDOWELL, EDWARD 


Etude de Concert 


SCHYTTE, L. 
Night Ride Through the Woods . 


STRONG, TEMPLETON 


A Midsummer-night’s Dream 


JUST ISSUED 
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And Other Tunes for Little 
Fingers in all the Major 
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by 
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Book 1 mere Book 2 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 
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Now: 
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By PHILIP H. GOEPP 


A 


Wlusician’s Holiday in Central Europe 


Summer Musto cm Sermany 


possibilities of European travel on a wonder- 

fully small seale of expense. His experience 
holds good to-day, more than ever. An increasing 
fleet of modern steamers, with a very moderate fare, 
seems intended for the teacher on a vacation. Instead 
of the poet’s journey on foot, a bicycle is earnestly 
commended, if only for the larger territory that may 
be covered. With the splendid roads throughout the 
middle of the Continent and in England, the bicycle* 
is, of all vehicles, the ideal one for those 
who take a delight, not so much in the 
brilliant capitals, as in the essence of these 
old countries, the ancient smaller towns that 
stand unspoiled and un-“improved,” the cos- 
tumes of the peasants, the music and the 
manners of the people.t Besides the music 
itself, the traveler may strike, here and 
there, all about, some local association with 
song or poetry. Turning south from Bremen 
or east from the Rhine, he will find a 
flower-garden of such enchantments, and one 
that is not crowded with visitors. In the 
midst of the pleasant hills of northern Ger- 
many lies the old town of Hamelin, where 
the Pied Piper enticed the rats into the River 
Weser and the children into the secret 
mountain. ‘To the south lie the Harz Moun- 
tains, where the witches held their revels— 
perhaps they still hold them on top of the 
highest Brocken on Walpurgis night. The 
whole country teems with old legends and 
they all happened right here. At the foot of 
the lovely Thuringian Forest the ancient 
town of Bisenach has for the musician more 
of separate interest than probably any other 
jn the world—of things ancient and modern, 
mythieal and historical, personal and na- 
tional. And the city itself, with its more 
than seven surrounding hills, lies amidst en- 
traneing scenery. First of all comes the 
Wartburg, oldest of German castles. We 
walk about in the very hall or chamber, with 
its raised dais, where, in 1207, was held the 
tournament of minstrel knights that Wagner 
celebrated in his opera “Tannhiiuser.” But 
in the true story, the grim reality, the loser 
forfeit his life. In another room of the castle Luther 


| ee ago Bayard Taylor showed Americans the 


was fo 


“The whole management of such a Dieyele trip Is 


greatly eased, in trouble and expense, by 2 members 
siy In the Cyelist’s “Touring Club”) of Bngland. : 
traveler Is relieved of customs duties across most of 
the borders, and is provided with a road-book as well as 
a list of inns in all places, with special rates for board 
and lodging. 

Even for the mountains the bicyele with the modern 
coaster-beake Is spe lly adapted. “If we must walk up 
the high passes, we can at least lean on our wheels in- 
stead of an alpenstock, and we can roll down into the 
valleys with full control and perfect safety. The pres: 
ent writer has traveled with his wheel over most of the 
Alpine pisses, 


aig 


wrote the German Bible, and here is the break in the 
wall where he threw the inkstand at the deyil. From 
the towers of the castle, looking down over the ranges 
of forest, we see in the distance the Venusberg, also 
associated with the Tannhiiuser legend. 

teturning to the town, we are suddenly halted by 
a wonderful figure of Sebastian Bach in stone, and 
we gaze right into the sturdy features with the ab- 
sorbed look. Around the corner is the house itself, 
where he was born and where the father, the town 


MONUMENT TO J. 8. BACH AT EISENACH. 


piper, lived. In another square is a commanding 
statue of Luther—himself power in German song. 
If we care to descend to latest times, we may walk 
through the Wagner Museum, full of visible reminders 
of a brilliant group of composers and interpreters. 
And so, crossing the Thuringian Forest, we may 
euter Bavaria, the land that gave a home to modern 
German music-drama. Even at Munich we are but 
one or two days’ pleasant ride, in full view of the 
Tryolese Alps, from Salzburg, the home of Mozart, 
with the statue of the master and the Mozart hous 


Summer evening concerts may be heard in every Ger- 
man town, usually in some attractive park or garden, 
. 


often called the Stadtgarten. They are always the 
pleasantest solution of the vexing question where 
to take your evening meal. 


Tyrolese Music. 


There is a slow rising scale from the simplest sum- 
mer musie to the splendor of the Ring at Bayreuth, 
or still higher, to an occasional Mozart Fest at Salz- 
burg, with a gathering of the greatest musicians of 
Europe. Somewhere near the humblest beginnings, 
and yet with a real interest all their own, 
are the small village concerts in the Payarian 
Tyrol. Taking a supper at the rough tables 
in the open air, in the midst of peasant 
gaiety and the pretty colors of the costumes, 
we look, admiring, at the group of perform- 
ers, sitting at a raised table, adorned in the 
full glory of the national dress—feathers in 
the cap, brilliant waistcoat, trousers that 
leave a gap below the knee. One of the men 
plays the zither to the others’ singing, in a 
certain narrow round of harmonies that 
seem to fit all the songs. For these vary 
really only in rhythm. Or the singers will 
produce hidden violins and a trumpet, and 
have suddenly changed into a band. How- 
ever simple the music, there is always. the 
old charm of the Tyrolese intervals and folk- 
song. i 

The best of this kind of entertainment is 
at Innsbruck, the true capital of the Tyrol. 
For, le from modern nationalities, the 
Tyrol is a land of its own, musical and 
poetic, if not political, crossing the borders 
of Germany and Austria, and even oyerlap- 
ping Switzerland. The songs make the 
country, after all, better than the laws, and 
in spite of wars and conquest. Tlere at 
Tnnsbruck we see the fine aristocracy of the 
picturesque peasant, and we have the bal- 
lads and the part-songs of Koschat, the Schu- 
bert, one might say, of the Tyrol. Quite 
wonderful polyphony it is, when all the 
yoices in turn leap to the yodelling heights. 
Besides the mere singing, we have the full 
picture of the festive dancing groups, ending 
with a shout, the men lifting their partners high in 
the air. 

Or another grand concert in the Tyrolese manner 
ean be heard almost anywhere in a German city, 
when Koschat himself arrives with a quartet of male 
singers, who interpret their appealing songs (all on 
one subject) with the true humor and the brond 
dialect, to the delight of the hundreds who throng the 
popular gardens or Keller. Por, it must be remem- 
bered, all this musie is su to an accompaniment of 
clattering plates and mugs. The German has a& won- 
derful way of associating his higher enjoyment with 
physical refreshment, in summer, that is. This 


is, 
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in part an explanation of the German love of walking, 
of out-door scenery, and, I fear, even of music. 

To tell the truth, it seems a sensible way. For the 
thousands who cannot fly away to the mountains 
(and wealth as well as poverty is probably rarer in 
Germany than with us), a most natural resource for 
the warm evenings is to take their supper out-of-doors 
en famille, listening to an agreeable and not too seri- 
ous program of music. 

At first it is indeed bewildering to the American 
tourist to find this consistent and universal lightness, 
to use a mild word, of the program of the summer 
concert in Germany.* He has come to the chosen 
land of music to find—his own Sousa more preva- 
Jent than at home. 


Military Bands. 


The German seems to take a complete holiday from 
serious orchestral music in summer time, far more so 
than the Englishman or the American. And yet the 
element of satiety with the master-works, of revulsion 
to mere amusement, is not the whole story. A better 
explanation lies in the military policy of the govern- 
ment. Virtually all summer music is provided by the 
regular army bands, whether in the garden or in 
the “Keller.” here the ‘“‘apellen” of the various 
regiments are in full control. The plan is of double 
benefit from the military side. Not only are the men 
enabled to earn a comfortable living (as long as 
they are actully enrolled), but the army itself main- 
tains a certain hold-upon the people. 

But the band has almost driven away the orchestra. 

( There are really no symphony concerts in summer 
‘in Germany. In Hanover they may announce a 

_Sinfonisches Konzert on special days in the Tivoli 
Garden: but there is no complete symphony; at best 
there are two movements. To be sure, we must not 
forget the fact that horns are naturally outdoor in- 
struments, and strings are not. Sometimes there may 
be two stands, at opposite ends of the garden, where 
a band will alternate with an orchestra. 


The Programs. 


And yet, lacking as these summer concerts are in 
seriousness, they are very agreeable from a lesser 
standpoint. The playing is always. good; moreover, 
one hears a certain kind of music that with all its 
,excellence has no other opportunity. Many old 
favorites are here saved from a cruel and prema- 
ture oblivion. Here Von Suppé still holds a sway, 
and Flotow and .Adam. Many an inspiring novice, 
_ who may not set the Rhine on fire, is given a hearing. 
ir Sousa seems to have written specially for these 
summer band concerts. Here is a program of a 
Doppel Konzert, of band and orchestra, with twenty- 
.eight numbers, where Beethoven, Liszt, Wagner and 
Gounod take their turn among a mass of lesser wits. 
; But of them all, Wagner and Sousa alone have two 
numbers each, 

The apotheosis, the highest glory of military music, 
we find in the brilliant mid-day playing of the First 
(Pavarian) Regiment Band at Munich. The whole 
scene is stirring at the changing of the Guard, and 
just a little comic as the soldiers lift their feet high 
in the air without advancing. After the mancenvre 
the band mounts the Sieges Malle, and there plays a 
few numbers with masterful resonance, beauty and 
expression. We heard some Parsifal music and the 
Chopin Polonaise in A, that seemed to find in the 
brass its native element, and a new capacity for oyer- 
powering effect. 


A Festival at Salzburg, 


The contrast is doubly marked between the typi- 
cal summer music and the opera or the serious con- 
cert that one may meet with occasionally. Notably at 
Salzburg last summer, on the 150th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth, there was a wonderful high festival. 
‘The, greatest in the profession thronged to pay tribute 
to the memory of the master in his native city. There 
was the splendid Philharmonic Orchestra on leave 
from Vienna, crowding the narrow stage in the old 
University hall, the aula academica, gayly decked and 
draped, or in the little town theatre, where the operas 
were given. There was Lili Lehmann, inspiring 
the, whole performance of “Don Giovanni,” and sing- 
ing with all but the full former beauty of her voice the 
vole of Donna Anna, There was Reynaldo Hahn, of 
Paris, directing the opera. Later in the week Gustay 
Mahler gave a masterly rendering of “Figaro.” Mottl 
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“It shas been a recent subject for a certain national 
“searching of hearts,’ in German medical journals. 
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left his desk at Bayreuth and at Munich to con- 
duct a symphony concert. Richard Strauss led in 
another. The yeteran Saint-Satns gave a reading of 
a Mozart concerto, with a finely conceived cadenza of 
his own. And the audience was almost the best of 
all: a rare gathering of distinguished artists and 
beautiful women, all with the earnest devotion almost 
of religious worship. Indeed, the best way, it seems, 
to see the German is in concert. Even the cavalry 
officer subsides, and his clattering sword is at rest. 


In London. 

In contrast with the German summer music are the 
daily concerts at Queen’s Hall in London throughout 
the warm season. Here Mr. Henry Wood gives the 
London residents and visitors a constant round of 
well-chosen and delightful programs. (The English- 
man, if he does not produce in striking degree, has 
certainly an insatiable appetite for the best in music.) 
There was always a symphony, and not of the light- 
est; often some serious novelty, dainty entre-mets to 
whet the waning desire, a well-sung aria (without 
which an English concert is not complete), and a few 
lighter ballads.* 

Just at the end, to be sure, comes a rather sudden 
descent to some very “popular”? overture; here Mr, 


RATTENFANGER HAUS AT HAMELN. 


Wood relinquishes his baton to one of the violins. 
But the main concession from the rigor of the formal 
concert is that here, indoors, all over the big hall, 
smoking is freely indulged in, and on the lowest floor 
the people walk about. Jor these are ‘‘promenade” 
concerts. The smoking interferes certainly much less 
than the German drinking, Of all the summer music 
in Europe, these London concerts have by far the best 
programs. And in all frankness it must be said that 
Mr. Wood leads with the intelligence, almost the 
wonderful power, and with even more of the delicacy 
of shading, of his colleagues on the Continent. 


A Comparison with Home Conditions. 


It is not well for the traveling American to be ever 
seeking for a comparison favorable to his own coun- 
try, least of all in such things as music. And yet 
there is more than a grain of comfort in the reflection 
that at home, in such a park as Willow Grove, near 
Philadelphia, for example, we have better daily or- 
chestral concerts in summer than anywhere in the 
classic land of music; that no eating or drinking is 
purveyed to the thronging audience that sits in rapt 
attention. To be sure, Philadelphia is here ahead of 
her American sister cities; and this is but another 
sign of real progress in the best things. The Germans, 


*In September there were among the novyolt' 
Symphonie Poem by Dorlay; another, entitled “Ma 
by a Dane, nna; a2 Rhapsody by Chabrier; Bo ‘arian 
Dances by Higar; and Old English Dances by Cowe: 
Overtures by Schubert, Beethoven, Berlioz, and Smet: n. 
were played, These were full program Hotes, ane 


les g 
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as we have seen, are firmly committed to the cary 
band for reasons of state policy. It may Pe, too, 
that abundant musical banquets and constant high- 
feasting throughout the winter Season cause a satiety, 
a craving for lighter rhythm and emotion. On the 
other hand, 
Germany is inclining to a certain Epicurean phase, 
a Philistine kind of contentment with mere sensuous 
tonal amusement, while we in America, with the 
earnestness with which we turn to new interests are 
srowing into a state of convincing enthusiasm j We 
are said to take our pleasures sadly. It is ene that 
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3 fue VACATION PROBLEM. 


BY BELLE SQUIRE. 


{The article that follows discusses a subject not 
new but full of interest. We take this opportunity to 
add our voice to that of Miss Squire and urge teachers 
to make an effort for a short summer term of four to 
six weeks, especially for school children. Teachers ought 
not to be idle so long, there is too much temptation 
to loaf. If there is no necessity to teach there is all 
the stronger need to study; the teacher should either 
increase his exchequer or his own knowledge and skill 


which is an increase in capital If a summer class . 


is not practicable. try to find some other means of earn- 
ing money during the summer. One teacher whom we 
asked for suggestions as to summer work says: “I will 
fill some Chatttaugna dates for lectures on music and 
I expect to do some newspaper work, writing special 
articles, I am not one of those who can live idly half 
the year off the profits of the other half.” Let_us 
hear during this month from others on the question, How 
are you going to make your vacation financially protit- 
able? ‘Ls Eprron.] 


ASIDE from the educational problems that confront 

the teaching profession there is another serious ques- 
tion that many of the rank and file must face, namely, 
bridging over the enforced vacation season that will 
soon be upon us. It is no longer a matter of doubt 
that the teaching season is growing shorter while the 
vacation is growing correspondingly longer. The es- 
tablished teacher with a good income, secure from 
worry, probably welcomes the long season of rest 
wherein he can recuperate, steady his nerves and 
prepare for the coming year with study on 
his own account. But the majority of 
teachers, those who are struggling to 
gain a foothold, those who are entirely 
dependent upon their own efforts for a 
living, those who are in no way remark- 
able, the ordinary teachers, all these are 
beginning to face a real problem—how to 
provide for the long vacation season dur- 
ing which the income is cut off almost en- 
tirely. 
' Unfortunately, expenses do not stop 
when the income ceases. The rent must 
be paid, bills must be met each month of 
the year, irrespective of the calendar of 
fashion, which decrees that it is out of 
the question to study music or anything 
else during the summer months. It is 
popularly supposed that everyone leaves 
home in the summer, yet the streets are 
always full, few houses are boarded up, 
grocers still sell food and merchants con- 
tinue to sell all kinds of material six days 
in the week, and everybody is just as busy 
as ever except the teachers. But they 
must also buy food and raiment in sum- 
mer as in winter, so the question faces 
them of providing for the time of enforced 
idleness when expense goes on although 
the income ceases. 

Many of the successful teachers, that 
is, financially successful, have other lines 
of work as well. Good pianists and other 
instrumentalists get occasional engagements for con- 
certs. Organists and singers can secure good church 
positions with a stated monthly salary, positions that 
in no wise interfere with their teaching engagements. 
Others earn extra money as composers or writers, and 
there are some who are gifted enough to succeed in 
several lines at the same time. There is one teacher 
of national fame who writes, composes, lectures, edits 
music, appears as soloist often, and teaches, too. He 
is good in all these lines and they add to his prestige 
as a teacher. Moreover, his other lines of work 
serye as a continual advertisement for him as a 
teacher. Then there are some of the younger pro- 
fessionals who accept engagements at summer resorts 
where they receive a fair salary and their board for 
playing during meals, playing for the weekly dances 
and giving an occasional evening of music. But such 
chances are rare and not always desirable. 

The question arises—what do the teachers do who 
are teachers and nothing more, how do they bridge 
over the season of idleness? It may be that in the 
smaller towns the conditions differ from those in 
the cities, yet there has been a growing discontent 
for some years against the present state of affairs. 
It has been one cause for the increased cost of music 
lessons. With the season growing shorter year by 
year, teachers have been obliged to raise their prices 
in self-defense. Wyen this plan has not served to 
make up for the short season of remunerative work. 

It is safe to say that the average pupil in the larger 
cities does not begin his music study until October 
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or November. The month of September is often very 
hot, more oppressive sometimes than the real summer 
months, and as most pupils are school children, it is 
argued that it would be too severe a strain on them 
to take music until they are well started in other 
studies. Consequently it is far into October or 
November before the music teacher begins to earn a 
fair salary. Then come the holidays with all their dis- 
tractions, which cut quite heavily sometimes into his 
December and January profits. February and Marck 
are the months for contagious diseases, colds and 
minor sicknesses that so frequently depopulate a hard- 
earned class. April and May are precarious also and 
only the hope of a public appearance in June will 
hold pupils at their tasks against the charms of 
Nature at that time. 

July and August are yacation months and the end 
of the year for teachers. These are the months that 
must be prepared for if the traditional wolf is to be 
kept away from the door, and to these must be added 
that of September, which is often nearly wasted so 
far as earning is concerned. This is the condition of 
affairs that the ordinary teacher, not specially gifted, 
must face, the teacher with the one talent only. 

This is not a pessimistic outlook, but an actual state- 
ment of affairs. Its real significance is partly hidden be- 
cause so many, of the teaching profession, women espe- 
cially, come from fairly well-to-do families. They are not 
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responsible as bread-winners, but earn money simply 
for their own individual wants. To such the en- 
forced idle months only means the cutting down of 
personal expenditures for luxuries and extra pleasures, 
for they have no regular expenses to meet. Not so the 
real professional, the one who actually earns his own 
living and provides for a family by teaching music. 
To such an one three or four months without an 
income is a serious matter unless the income of the 
remaining eight or nine months is ample enough to 
cover the shortage. At no time, however, is the 
ordinary music teacher sure of the amount of his 
income. It is always more or less an unknown 
quantity. He has no salary. He must depend upon 
personal popularity, prestige, and his own ability. An 
epidemic may cut him off for weeks from the bulk of 
his income without warning. He is helpless for his 
wares are in the nature of a luxury. 

In June probably several thousand young people 
will graduate from the music colleges of the country, 
many of whom will enter into the profession, full of 
hope and eager to distinguish themselves. Of those 
who settle permanently in the profession, not all can 
become distinguished above the ordinary, and these 
will have to face this same problem and decide how 
they will meet it. 

It is really a pity that the dictates of a few fash- 
ionable folks should influence the lives of thousands 
of otherwise sensible people. In spite of assertions 
to the contrary, the summer months are ideal for 
music study and practice. The hands are more 
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supple; the mind is at ease, and it is no hotter while 
practicing than while lounging around. Indeed, when 
the mind and fingers are both employed the chances 
are that the weather is forgotten, for the time being 
at least. 

There is no fiction more universal at present than 
the “going away” fiction in summer. The majority of 
persons who do go away, go away for only a week or 
two, and during the remaining weeks of the year can 
be found at their usual address, engaged in their or- 
dinary duties. As far as school children are con- 
cerned, the summer months should afford them excep- 
tional opportunities for improvement, and, but for 
the fashionable fiction, no doubt the fact would he 
recognized. If a pupil of school age were really in 
earnest about learning to play, he could accomplish 
within the summer months twice or three times as | 
much as he could do in the same number of winter 
months, and, moreover, he would still have time for 
outdoor exercise and fun. 

A six weeks’ summer term to supplement the four 
ten-week terms would lengthen out the teaching season 
comfortably, but it is one thing to announce a summer 
term and another thing to make it pay. We must all 
do missionary work to change public opinion’ on the 
subject of summer study among the amateurs. Of 
course, many teachers with established reputations do 
offer a summer term, and many of the humbler ones 
take advantage of such an opportunity to 
brush up and add to their own knowl- 
edge. 

A month or six weeks of rest would be 
ample for the ordinary teacher, as it is 
for the ordinary person, who rarely gets 
so much, anc is perhaps more than he 
ean afford. If the teaching season ran 
into August and commenced again by the 
middle of September the outlook might 
be more hopeful for the profession. We 
need vacations, but we do not need, 
neither can we afford, such long vaca- 
tions. Of course, the successful ones are 
glad of such releases, for it often means 
a chance to take a trip abroad to study 
for a month or so with some greater mas- 
ter, an opportunity to prepare for coming 
concerts or to enjoy a well-earned rest 
and change of scene. But such diversions 
are entirely out of the question for the 
ordinary teachers whose problem is being 
discussed. 

Either we must change the fashion 
with regard to long vacations, or we must 
raise (?) our prices, or we must frankly 
follow two or more lines of work. Unless 
our business methods are such that we 
can earn in seven or eight months enough 
to keep us for twelve months we must 
change our occupation during the time of 
enforced idleness imposed by fashion and 
custom upon our profession. This is a 
subject that should be openly discussed in the normal 
classes of the music colleges, and teachers of music 
should urge the necessity of a broader education for 
ordinary musicians. The condition is here and we 
must recognize it and solve the problem or suffer for 
our neglect. 


LISZT’S LOVE FOR THE PIANO. 


To me my pianoforte is what to the seaman is his 
boat, to the Arab his horse; nay, more, it has been till 
now my eye, my speech, my life. Its strings have 
vibrated under my passions and its yielding keys have 
obeyed my every caprice. It may be that the secret 
tie which binds me to it so closely is a delusion, but IT 
hold the pianoforte very high. .In my view, it takes 
the first place in the hierarchy of instruments. It is 
the oftenest used and the widest spread. In the cir- 
cumference of its seven octaves it embraces the whole 
range of an orchestra, and a man's ten, fingers are 
enough to, render the harmonies which in an orchestra 
are brought out only by the combination of hundreds 
of musicians. The pianoforte has on the one side 
the capacity of assimilation, the capacity of taking 
unto itself the life of all instruments; on the other 
hand it has its own life, its own growth, its own 
individual development. My highest ambition is to 
leave to the piano players to come after me some 
useful instructions, the footprints of advanced attain- 
ment, something which may some day provide a worthy 
witness of the labor and study of my youth,—Liggt. 
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A SOVEREIGN OF SONG. 


BY MABEL WAGNALLS, 


(From advance sheets of “Stars of the Opera,” by 
Mabel Wagnalls, revised edition.) 

ALL critics agree that the quality of Mme. Melba’s 
voice has nevey in the annals of music been surpassed. 

In furnishing her name, which is a diminutive of 
Melbourne, the far continent has sprung into a musi- 
cal prominence it never before attained. From a 
land at the outer edge of the world a “sovereign of 
song has arisen.” : 

Tt would of course be artistie and effective to 
picture Melba’s early life as one of struggle and 
privation, but search as one will not a crust or a 
tatter turns up in her history. She never shivered on 
a door-step or sang for pennies in the street! Let the 
dismal truth be: told—her father was wealthy, very 
wealthy, and his gifted daughter never lacked for 
nything. 
4 Nellie Mitchell, as she was known in those days, 
was gifted not only with a yoice but with a splendid 
determination to work, She practiced diligently in 
the line of her ambition and learned-to play admirably 
on the piano, violin and pipe-organ. All this in spite 
of the diversions and enticements of young companions 
and monied pastimes. Wealth as well as poverty may 
serve to hinder progress and it is much to Melba’s 
credit that she had the perseverance to work unceas- 
ee at school, during recess hours, she was 
always humming and trilling. This latter trick was @ 
source of puzzling delight to her comrades, who never 
tired of hearing that “funny noise she made in her 
throat.’ The marvelous Melba trill, you see, was : 
gift of the gracious fates at her birth—just back o! 
the silver spoon in her mouth was tucked a golden 

ill. 
ihe story of her childhood is best told in her own 
words : 
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“My mother was an 
accomplished musi- 
cian, and it was her 
playing that first gave 
me an idea of the 
charms of music. I 
was forever humming 
everything I heard, 
and she was always 
telling me to stop, for 
my noise was unceas- 
ing! My — favorite 
song was ‘Comin’ 
Thro the Rye, I 
also liked ‘Nellie Bly, 
because my own name 
was Nellie!” Inci- 
dentally it waslearned 
that dolls were ta- 
booed by this prima 
donna in pinafores. 

“I hated dolls. My 
favorite toys were 
horses, wooden horses. 
One given’ me by 
my father’s secretary 
was almost an idol to 
ars.” 
ng to the 
subject of music Mme, 
Melba continued : 

“I didn’t sing much 
when a child, I only 
hummed. A child’s 
voice should be guard- 
ed. I consider the 
ensemble singing in 
schools as ruinous to 
good voices. Each 
one tries to outdo the 
other, and the tender 
vocal chords are 
strained and tired. 
I did not seriously 
study singing until 
after my marriage at 
seventeen years of 
age.” 

The preparation for 
her career was neither 
long nor arduous. She 
studied nine months with Marchesi, then was ready 
to make her debut in Brussels as a star. All things 
came easy to her because her yoice never had to be 
“placed :” her tones were jewels already Set ; 

“The first opera I ever heard was Rigoletto. 
That was in Paris when I was studying. What did 
I think of it? Well—I dare say my unex PErLeRCe 
made me very bumptious, but I remember thinking I 
could do it better mys : <n 

“T don’t get a chance to hear many operas. ‘Lucia 
I have never yet heard, although that is the rédle as- 
sociated with my name.’ 

When asked her opinion of the new gramophones 
and the wonderful records of her voice Mme. Melba 

vith enthusiasm. 
indeed a remarkable achievement. IT am 
looking, however, for still greater amDAG Veen ts and 
am keenly interested in every new development. 

A matter of “keen interest” it must indeed be to 
every prima donna of to-day—this amazing, magic 
trumpet that can record the subtle, individual quality 
of a singer’s voice, and give it gloriously forth again 
whenever desired. By means of this weird invention 
the present vintage of fine voices can he bottled up 
like rare wine and poured out in future years. More 
wonderful still—like the widow’s cruse this trumpet 
never grows empty—from its uptilted mouth the flow 
of song will stream on continuously, if so desired and 
directed. It is enough to make poor Jenny Lind and 
other long-silent singers turn restlessly in their 
graves: they died too soon to profit by the power of 
this recording trumpet, which surely has no rival save 
the one that Gabriel blows. 

Some further random questions about the expe- 
riences of a prima donna elicited the following item, 
Mme. Melba smiled as she told it: 

“Yes—I have some queer things said to me. Just 
recently a young girl of eighteen who wishea me to 
hear her sing assured me that there were only 
fine voices in the world to-day—hers and mine!» 


“But—I must tell you"—she added brightly, « 


two 


the 


most graceful compliment ever paid me. Las by 
an Irish woman who in commenting on the lack of 
song in the native birds of Australia pointed out that 
they had treasured up all their melody through the 
ages and then had given it to me.” 

Someone has said that the ease of Melba’s singing 
is “positively audacious!" She certainly makes light 
of the most time-honored difficulties, She will start a 
high note without any preparation, with apparently 
no breath and no change of the lips. Faint at first 
as the “fabrie of a dream,” it is followed by the 


gradual grandeur of a glorious tone straight and true 
as a beam of light, until finally it attains the full 
zenith of a crescendo, 


Ina bewildering variety 
tempted to describe the wonder of her yoice: 
It seems to develop in the listener a new sense; he 


feels that each tone always has been, and always will 
be. She literally lays them out on the air.” 


” a tone-production is as much a gift as the yoice 
itself.” 


“The beauty of her 
perfection of her art.” 


“In future years the present tim 
ferred to musically as, 
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Cart G. Scumipt. 


Mr. Schmidt is a graduate of the Conservatory of 
Munich, where he studied under Rheinberger and Keller- 
man, He also spent two years in Paris in special work 
with Guilinant and De le Nux. He is a founder and 
member of the Council of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, has been President for two years of the Clef 
Club, of New York city, an organization of, high-class 
musicians, twice President of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Assoviation, and Viee-President-at-Large of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. | In addition to 
his organ recital and choir work, Mr. Schmidt makes a 
specialty of illustrated piano lectures. Those on the 
poetic interpretation of music haye been delivered before 
many leading social clubs and in college courses. Mr. 
Schmidt has organized People’s Singing Classes, fn 
Brooklyn and the nearby suburbs, in which he develops 
areal knowledge of tone formation and Sight nging. 
He expects to have oyer one thousand voices in these 
choruses before the end of the year. | 2 

His literary work consists of: the musical nore 
“Notturno.” which has obtained a large ¢ nen e) ie laa 
reecived much favorable comment ; Leiden Oni ories, 
poems, and one other novel, entitled j The unmown 
Many,” soon to be published. He, is A1g0 1 walter oF 
church anthems, songs and piano pieces, Is orga i me 
choir master of one of the larger New york city 
churches, and has given many organ recitals roughou 


the country. x 
The Pupil. 

Tue study of music has become an absorbing ques- 
tion. Echoes of the tone world are reverberating 
through head and heart; all nature keeps demanding 
that some outward expression be made of ae un- 
ceasing call of the universal harmonies. Gradually 
thought becomes focused and a decision is reached, a 
decision filled with the greatest import, for upon 
it may depend melodies which will awaken into life 
latent forces for the enlightenment of humanity. The 
pupil has been formed; now he becomes a student. 

What a world of possibilities lies open before him! 
These unseen and unknown harmonies are to be 
caught and possessed. Day by day, year after year, 
thought after thought is to be controlled. Out of 
chaos comes melody which, taking form, develops into 
recognized music. How eagerly he plunges into 
the unknown surging sea of sound ! Indistinet 
thoughts have slowly been gathering and are now @ 
compelling force urging him on to achievement. Now 
is the crucial period of his career. Will he really 
accomplish anything worthy or will all of bis labor 
and time result only in wasted effort, so that in after 
years he will look backward astonished and filled 
with despair? What can he do now so that when he 
has attained the age of manhood he will also have 
achieved success? Is there any one idea which he 
ean grasp and cling to, one which will lead him 
safely and surcly to the rock of recognized ability? 
The world is go alluring, music floats around bim 
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unceasingly, the opera, symphony, choral music, nature, 
humanity and love are all resounding with music. 
Friends stand about ready to flatter him. What he 
does as a youth or young man seems remarkable to 
them; but right here enters the one thought which 
must dominate his whole life. His work must never, 
in any way, seem remarkable to himself. 


Thoroughness. 4 


There is one road which must be followed patiently, 
persistently, heroically—the road of Thoroughness. It 
is a hard road to travel, filled with pitfalls, rough 
and jagged stones. He will be ridiculed for keeping 
upon it. Friends will wonder why a man so talented 
can continue such constant grind. Why not come into 
the fields of pleasure, why not at once compose songs 
and piano compositions? Why not sing or play pub- 
licly? He can certainly do either well enough to 
entertain. Here again is where the heroic must pre- 
dominate. To all of these the student must turn a 
deaf ear or if any of these suggestions are accepted 
he must use them as stepping stones over rough 
places. He must bear in mind and strive for only 
one thing, which must be the corner-stone of his 
creed—Thoroughness. 

Is he a student of the pianoforte? What years of 
labor lie before him! How carefully must he master 
every principle of technic! What endless hours of 
patient thought and study! What delving into litera- 
ture! What eager observance of the great concert 
pianists! How sacred Bach must become, and with 
what reverence must he approach Beethoven, Schumann 
and Chopin! 

Or is he to become a singer? Ah, here it is easy 
to forget that the way is long. People understand 
songs; they applaud, the public demands, and our 
poor student, pleased with his apparent success, is 
swept on and on, forgetful of all else but the thought- 
less appreciation of the crowd. Tle rests content until, 
as the years roll on, he suddenly awakens to the sad 
fact that other men have created careers while he 
has remained an ordinary singer. No one cares to 
hear him. His world is dead, the song has gone out 
of it. Tle has paid dearly for his pleasure, and the 
cause of his failure is a lack of patient effort, a 
sad want of thoroughness. The same result will fol- 
low the perfunctory study of the organ, violin, theory 
or any other branch of music. Tow often do we hear 
men who have reached the best years of their lives 
say, “Oh, if I had only been more thorough! 
There was a time when I had opportunity, but now it 
is all gone. There is nothing for me to do but to go 
on and on, a mere musical hack.” 

What do we mean by thoroughness? Everyone 
knows, but we will enumerate the essentials neverthe- 
less. Never permit a thing to go by half learned; 
exhaust every effort to possess, as your own, all there 
is to be known about it. Play, sing or write your 
best. A composition half played or sung is of little 
or no value, Master it. Miles of harmony exercises 
will not do you as much good as a thorough and 
practical knowledge of the inversions of a simple 
chord and how to use them. A whole book of etudes 
half played will not be of one-tenth the value of one 
which you thoroughly make your own. Learn your 
own. Learn how, and why, and, above all, apply 
your knowledge. Have thoroughness as your motto 
now and for all time. 


The Teacher. 


Here is a new problem, one which may also control 
much of the future of music, and, which ig more, 
the very spiritual element of life itself. The student 
has been formed; he has pluckily denied himself 
everything which can detract from his art; he is 
filled with determination, and now places himself and 
his future in the hands of a teacher. What great, 
responsibilities rest upon the shoulders of this man! 
To take a young life and shape it, to lead it onward 
and upward not only along the roads of music, but 
so to coirdinate facts that everything will tend to 
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make the life of the student more beautiful, so that 
the music surging in his soul may become surcharged 
with loveliness and purity. A true teacher is one 
who is capable of pointing out the beauties of his art 
in their relation to all other arts; one who cannot 
only mould a temperament but shape a life; whose 
hand, though gentle, must be firm and steady as the 
skilled hand and practiced eye of a surgeon; one who 
knows the great value of a kind word, whose en- 
couragement incites to keen endeavor; one who never 
blames or censures; in short, one in whom the student 
has absolute faith, and in whose hands he confidently 
entrusts his career. This is the responsibility front- 
ing those who teach; and how can it be met? The 
same word that filled the student’s life must apply 
to the teacher also, and that word is “Thoroughness.”” 
He must work unceasingly; he, too, must learn the 
value of concentrated thought and effort; to shun 
everything which detracts from his art; to enrich 
his life with noble thoughts, that their influence may 
ennoble others; to associate only with the pure life, 
literature and art; to feel the depth of nature, and 
to enshrine in his heart the works of the great tone 
masters; to associate, listen, learn and impart. 

Every student will be different; each hand, voice 
and mind will demand new conditions. Here arises 
his great opportunity. How can he direct each mind 
to the one thing necessary to its success? What 
symphony should be heard to awaken into life some 
soul just ready for such massing cf tone color? What 
concerts should be attended, what books should be 
read, what call should be made upon nature, what 
emotions should be awakened, what earnestness 
aroused? <All these and a thousand other thoughts 
will crowd upon the conscientious teacher. 

The true teacher never ceases to be a true student. 
Ile never learns the word satisfied. Work has become 
a necessity to his life. He feels musie in the world 
about him and imparts it to those fortunate enough to 
come under his influence. He has become not only 
a teacher of music but a teacher of life. The great 
artists of the world are men of strong minds who have 
gathered into their hands the reins of many arts, 
who have studied, read and observed. They are not 
one-sided men, but men whose lives have been made 
beautiful by music, and who, in return, have glorified 
their art. This, then, is the open sesame to success 
for the average musician. Herein lies the way for 
everyone to ennoble life, for that, after all, is the real 
mission of music. The student and teacher may 
become great through thoroughness; and when the 
time comes to look backward upon life’s journey they 
will have no cause for regret or disappointment. The 
road will have been rough, but nevertheless there were 
many flowers and songs of birds there, and now, 
standing on the summit, he looks about him and sees 
the glories of the sunset illuminating the heavens. 

The one thing Americans have been repeatedly ac- 
cused of is a lack of thoroughness. We are told, that 
we seek to accomplish in months that to which other 
nationalities devote years. We are in a hurry with 
our arts and business. These criticisms are in many 
respects true. As a people we seem no longer content 
to enrich our lives by years of careful study; we 
prefer rather to obtain our music with ease and 
rapidity, hence the mechanical piano players, phono- 
graphs, ete. ete. That these machines tend to dis- 
seminate knowledge is unquestionable, but that they 
bring one into a close touch with the refining influence 
of musie which comes with actual association and 
study is not quite so clear. To have music easily 
at‘hand is certainly to enjoy it, but to come into close 
relationship with each thought and mood of the com- 
poser is to love it. There may be many reasons for 
machine music, but that does not for a moment alter 
the fact that this country needs men who are willing to 
devote years of life to the furtherance of music as an 
art. To do this we must now and for all time banish 
the spirit of haste. Inspiration counts for nothing 
without knowledge; visions of the beautiful become 
rhapsodical caricatures, without form and color, when 
produced by a mind which has not been fully developed 
along correct lines. 

Oh, that as musicians we would early learn the 
great lesson of patient work, satisfied to gain some- 
thing each day, gradually filling our minds with cor- 
rect and beautiful thought which some day would find 
expression for the welfare and uplift of humanity. 
All this is possible to the average musician, who need 
not despair because he shows no signs of genius, but 
who may be assured of achieving success, honor and 
the love of his fellow-men by at all times and in all 
places cultivating the habit of Thoroughness, 
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RoperT D. BRAIN. 
Robert Brain was born at Springfield, O. While he 


was still a child, the family moved to Cincinnati, where . 


he grew ap in a musical atmosphere. Influenced by 
one of the May Festivals, he decided to take up music as 
a profession, and began the study of violin and piano 
playing and singing under local teachers, supplementing 
this instruction by two trips to Europe for the purpose 
of study, After his student days were over Mr. Brain 
located in Springfield, O., as musical director of the 
and Opera House. He also organized the Springfield 
Conservatory of Music, of which he is director. A num- 
ber of his pupils have won distinction, the most eminent 
being. Francis MacMillan, who went directly to Cesar 
Thomson from Mr, Brain's instruction. In ‘addition to 
contributions to Tim Brupn, The Ladies’ Home Journat 
and The Youth's Companion, Mr. Brain has done some 
work in the line of fiction, his latest work being “Messages 
from Mars,” now appearing as a serial in a New York 
magazine. 

HE greater part of the time of the music teachers 
of the United States is taken up in teaching 
pupils who have practically no real talent for 

music. Let any teacher of a class of fifty pupils run over 
his list and grade them according to their ability, and 
the result will be something as follows: Those with 
first-class talent, with a sense of absolute pitch, ability 
to sing at sight, and with fine musical instinct—one 
or two; pupils who are fairly talented and who can 
be developed into -fairly creditable musicians—nine 
or ten; pupils who are fairly intelligent on general 
subjects, with passable musical hearing but with little 
special talent for music, say fifteen; pupils with slight 
musical feeling and incorrect musical hearing, who 
play wrong notes without noticir’ them, and have small 
sense of rhythm, fifteen; pupils who seem hopelessly 
destitute of the mechanical knack of acquiring even 
slight technic on an instrument, and are without sense 
of musical pitch and rhythm, say ten. 

“The poor ye haye with you always,” says Holy 
Writ. The music teacher would paraphrase this, “The 
untalented ye have with you always.” What shall we 
do with our tone-deaf pupils? Among all his trials 
this question is the one crowning trouble in the life of 
the average teacher, 

Probably forty-nine out of fifty teachers take all 
comers, and no questions asked. If they should 
refuse all pupils of doubtful talent, they would have 
nothing to do, and would simply have to leave the 
profession. There are certainly not enough musical 
geniuses to keep busy the thousands of music teachers 
in the United States. 

From an ethical standpoint much can be said on 
both sides as to whether it is morally honest for a 


teacher to continue to instruct a pupil concerning 


whose talent he is in doubt. Most teachers contend 
that it is. They reason that the very fact that a 


pupil desires to take lessons, or his parents desire him , 


to, shows that he must have some musical talent, how- 
ever rudimentary it may be. They point out the fact 
that there is hardly a human being who has not some 
slight musical faculty, which can be cultivated to 
a greater or less degree. If none but the very talented 
were instructed in music, the occupation of most of 
the teachers would be gone; no longer would there 
be audiences for concerts of art music, and the 
development of music would infallibly die out. 

Besides, the possibilities of development of even 
slight talent are so wonderful that it is impossible 
for a teacher to say what the future may hold in 
store for any pupil, however dull at first. Gardiner’s 
“Music of Nature” gives an instance of musical de- 
velopment which illustrates well this point. It says: 
“In the improvements or actual formation of an ear, 
we may mention Mr, William Coltman, of Leicester, 
who had so dull an ear when six years old that he 
could not distinguish the tone of a violin from that of 
a flute. At this period he was presented with a piano, 
which at first amused him only by its curious struc- 
ture; at length his ear was caught by the sounds, and 
he soon laid aside his other amusements, and showed 
great fondness for music. The rapidity with which 
his ear was formed is certainly without a parallel. 
On first hearing the seventh symphony of Haydn 
performed by a full orchestra, he instantly compre- 
hended the modulations of the composition and played 
them on the piano with the greatest accuracy.” 

Then in regard to cultivating the talent of pupils 
of small ability, the effect on future generations must 
be taken into consideration. The dull pupil who has 
had his musical hearing cultivated may have children 
in which this cultivation is reflected. Take the case 
of public school scholars. Is a boy excused from his 
arithmetic classes because he seems to have absolutely 
no talent for mathematics? Is little Mary allowed 
to grow up in ignorance of spelling because she hates 
it so and seems hopelessly destitute of memory for the 
proper succession of letters? Not so! In public school 
education the rain “falleth on the just and the un- 
just;” education is compulsory. If it were not, if 
only those who seem to have a decided talent for their 
studies were educated, civilization would soon be a 
thing of the past, and we would relapse inte barbarism. 

If private lessons in music were as general as 
publie schoo) instruction, and every pupil were required 
to practice privately, the standard of talent would soon 
be raised enormously, and the untalented pupil would 
cease to exist at all ia several generations. This 
is too much to expect, chis side of the millennium at 
least. Meanwhile let no teacher who has an iaie hour 
for teaching refuse to receive a pupil on the grounds 
of small talent if he has the patience to teach him. 
Such teaching is missionary work fer the sake of art, 
avd this work will surely blossom and bear fruit, 
if net <9 this generation, in the case of generations 
unborn and still to come, 

In the case of children, I have seen splendid artists 
evolved from what seemed at the start hopelessly 
unpromising material Andrew Carnegie once said 
at a banquet that “you can make anything out of a 
Scotchman if you catch him young enough.” 

As regards many pupils it is the story of the cocoon 
and the butterfly over again or the budding and bloom- 
ing of a flower. very teacher of musie will recall 
pupils who for months, or even years, have seemed to 
make little progress in the real essence of music. 
Suddenly, almost overnight, as it were, there comes 
a musical regeneration and the child seemg born again 
in music. 

I recall a striking instance of this in my own 
experience. I had a pupil in violin playing who was 
my despair. I dreaded to see him come into the room 
for a lesson. He had an almost diabolical ingenuity 
in inventing new mistakes, which he would introduc 
in the most unlooked for places, and of doing aa: 
thing in a different manner from what it should be 


done. One day his mother called and said aSally 
had been invited to play a violin solo at ‘i concert, 
and that she wished me to pick out a solo and teach 
it to him. I was horrified and said everything I 
possibly could in order to ward off the catastrophe, 
but in vain. The mother thougLt the boy a second 
Paganini, and said that he had been- taking lessons 
long enough to appear in publie. 

With many misgivings I allowed myself to be 
pressed into the scheme, picked out a simple solo, and 
started in to prepare Willy for his debut. To my 
great surprise the idea of a public appearance fired 
his boyish imagination and he worked as he had never 
worked before. All the previous hard work and agony 
I had endured in the years of training seemed to 


blossom and bear fruit within a few days. His tone 


doubled, he played with expression and real feeling, 


and his piece proved one of the hits of the concert. 
From that time on he was a model pupil, and after- 
wards developed into a really excellent player 
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THE ETUDE 


HATEVER the department and whatever the 

standard of efficiency and attainment, the act 

of graduation turns over a leaf in life; it 
marks a definite epoch, a barrier crossed, toward 
which the student has been working for years. 

From this moment everything is changed. The 
world stands at a different angle and the relation of 
the individual to his environment becomes of vital im- 
portance to his success and happiness. I mean a real 
graduation. Nowadays we have all sorts of grades 
in graduates. ‘They graduate sometimes from the 
primary grades to those of the grammar; and from 
grammar to high; from high to college, and from 
college to the professional school. ‘Thus there are 
graduations and graduations. What I mean is a real 
graduation, an honorable completion of a well-or- 
ganized course of study, and the seal of the college or 
school upon the diploma of the graduate. 

Now the first mistake one is liable to make is in 
regard to what the college means by its diploma. 
Does it mean to say that you have “completed your 
education” and possess as much knowledge as the 
college thinks will be good for you? This is a super- 
stition which is far too prevalent. It is, however, 
merely a superstition. The college, in signing your 
diploma, really means to say that you have arrived at 
a point where, if you do not go on to be educated, it 
will be your own fault. It certifies in this diploma 
that you may safely march past the police 
without danger of arrest for indecent exposure of 
empty brain cavities. ‘That is all; you are dressed 
sufficiently to be permitted to go about among men 
respectably ; but if you wish to walk among musicians 
with distinction, that. will be another story; a story 
of slow growth, of long-continued and arduous enrich- 
ment of culture; and, finally, if you should ever 
arrive at distinguished musicianship, the fact may not 
be discovered until your. tombstone has been ordered. 
The diploma, this beautiful and illuminated example 
of medieval thought, certifies that the student has a 
respectable minimum of knowledge to go about in and 
to do business from; a nest egg, as it were; the seed 
corn of crops which have yet to be planted, cultivated 
and harvested. ; 

This great tacit understanding is not appreciated 
by some. And by way of pointing a moral I will re- 
call a “good thing” once said to me by that most 
charming woman and accomplished pianist, Mme. 
Julia Rivé-King. We had been speaking of List, 
of the court of young pianists about him, che worship 
of artists and go on, and I remarked: “I suppose 
Liszt must be a good deal spoiled by all the flattery 
he has had.” ‘To which, in beautiful simplicity, the 
lady responded: “Oh, no, not at all; Liszt is not 
conceited like other musicians.” Let us make this the 
refrain of our interlude. 

I also had another lesson, 
Liebling. We were somewhere together and were 
looking at a very conspicuous, long-haired individual. 
Liebling turned to me and asked: — ee RSE do 
you suppose that man is a musician?” To pinch I 
answered: “Of course; what could he be?” To 
which Liebling added. ‘I do not believe he is a very 
good one; he looks too much like one!" I do not 
point a moral in this story. I merely let it pass. 

In graduating you pass out into the world with an 
entire change of point of view ‘toward your enyiron- 
ment; and it is of the first importance that you look 
things over carefully and get yourself orientated un- 
til you can find the things you are looking for, and the 
people who are looking for you can find you. There 
are six of these relations to the environment which 
you need to understand if you mean to eut a figure 
in the world as a practical musician. 

Toward the Art of Music in General. 

Your attitude toward the art of music is going to 
make a vastly greater difference in your success than 
you imagine. Unless you believe in music, thor- 
oughly, that it is the most beautiful of arts, the most 
comforting and the one of most universal appeal, you 
are without foundation for prestige in your chosen 
vocation. Why should you or anyone devote a life 
to an art which after all is of no great account? 
This is the question which men will ask behind your 
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back; and as after all the art of music has had some 
thousands of years the start of you, it will be you 


-and not the art of music which will be discredited in 


the controversy. 

Moreover, a mere superstition for music is one 
thing; a living and practical growth in music is 
another. Men will judge you by your fruits. The 
musician who always speaks of music with enthu- 
siasm, but never countenances anybody's “efforts in 
the cause of art” excepting his own, will be judged 
by his deeds. If you love music, there must be some 
music which you do love; and that music your imme- 
diate companions and students are sure to come in 
contact with. 

Now it was Colonel Ingersoll who said that if he 
had been making the world he would have made health 
and not sickness “catching.” Ingersoll lived too 
soon; Mrs. Eddy has made a great many see that 
health is catching, more catching than disease. Any- 
way, it is a standpoint for you and for-any good pro- 
fessional man to believe, that any art or occupation 
into which a man puts his life work must have in it 
fruits to make that life work revered. It is up to you 
to find the ways. Good music is certainly catching. 
Music is promoted in the world to an infinitesimal de- 
gree by writing about it reverentially and sensibly ; 
but the real propagation of music is that which 
creates it in the ears of men. It is the artist who 
makes music live. And it is your business to make 
yourself as much an artist as possible. There must 
be something in music which you love; something close 
at hand in everyday life; something for piano or for 
song. And if you love it so much, you must be able 
to play or sing that love into the music. There are 
two elements in your success; to show that you love 
something, and to show what you love; and to show 
it so. beautifully that everybody sees why you love it. 

Toward Musical Culture. 


Nobody has defined “culture” better than the late 
Matthew Arnold, as being a knowledge of and love 
for “the best that has been said and done in the 
world.” Culture in music is a knowledge of and love 
for the best music; also, and do not forget this, a 
knowledge of why this particular music is best. This 
means your becoming a good musician, practically, 
theoretically and esthetically. And being such, you 
are to impress your environment with a feeling that 
you do love certain music and that you are able to 
give reason for it. It is the same as in the last topic 
previously; you must show yourself to be living. A 
living musician is not a graduate filed away in the 
catalogue, but a graduate living and working among 
men, making music wherever he goes. 

Toward Older Teachers and Artists. 

Do not forget that there were men in the world be- 
fore you were born: the school has graduated many 
before you, as sincere, as learned, as beautiful. Now 
into whatever community you come, you find there 
older teachers, and here you must remember about 
Liszt. It is your play to expect to find these older 
teachers as sincere, as well equipped as you, and with 
that experience and poise which years and work 
bring. You have much to learn from any man who 
hag held the fort in your town for a series of years. 
And the smaller the town, the harder to hold the 
position straight on. So do not fail to remember 
that the older teacher must have learned a lot, and 
the chances are that you might learn something from 
him. Therefore, conceal the fact that you consider 
yourself to have had so much better advantages than 
he; it was not his fault, and why blame him? Con- 
ceal the fact that the college has certified that you 
know it all; this is merely your misunderstanding of 
the diploma. The college meant no such thing. And 
cultivate the older teachers and musicians. 

As for artists, that is another matter. An artist is 
a prophet in the musical Israel, a man especially 
called and endowed, able to make men hear the beau- 
tiful in music; or at least to astonish them with his 
playing. Of course I do not particularly care for 
mere virtuos' All arts have it. Preachers have 
fine voices, graceful elocution and so on; and painters 
have tricks in color and grouping. But the real 
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thing is to bring us face to face with immortal 
beauty ; and the man who has this power is one to be 
cultivated, respected; heard with reverence. a 

Times have changed wonderfully since the Liszt 
day at Weimar. Liszt himself was a virtuoso. He 
delighted in making men feel his terrible power over 
the instrument. When he slid down the chromatic 
banisters in this “Rigoletto” fantasia, he did it so 
that it sounded like something prodigious. But we 
are fallen on other times. Artists like Harold Bauer, 
Ossip Gabrilovitch, Mme. Samaroff and the like play 
for the music. They display great technic, to be 
sure, but they play for the art and not for the vir- 
tuoso. So also Mme. Zeisler, Godowsky, Paderewski, 
and the other great ones, and by just as much as you 
are capable yourself of understanding these great 
ones, just so much you owe it to yourself and to your 
environment to assist their reputation and just ap- 
preciation. Besides, here again your attitude com- 
mends you to the public. The cynical,. fault-finding 
attitude towards artists is not only unbecoming, it is 
harmful in a business way; it gives an idea that you 
are jealous of their superiority. And here I will let 
you in to a secret, which was meant to be kept from 
you until the next life, where they live by and prac- 
tice it, namely: That the higher up above your head 
you can shove the great ones and the high ones, the 
more room there is left underneath for you to do 
business in, and later on perhaps somebody will be 
shoving you up. 

Toward the Public, as Music Lovers, 

Remember where we were a moment ago. You have 
taken up a calling which needs to be demonstrated. 
You have to demonstrate that the calling in itself is 
something high, noble and worth while; and you must 
also demonstrate that it was “not some other Smith” 
who was called, that is to say you must demonstrate 
yourself as well as the calling. Now the surest way 
to fail utterly in this is to forget the principle above. 
If you adopt that cynical tone of teaching music 
merely because you had no other way of income, you 
demonstrate that it was not you who was called. 
Moreover, if you adopt that ill-bred, cynical contempt 
of the public immediately about you, as one sunk in 
ignorance and musical mire, you haye demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the community, that it was not you 
who was intended in the call which you answered. 

Any teacher of music who has lived and worked 
in a community a few years without gathering about 
him a number of close and enthusiastic personal 
friends and lovers of music, thereby demonstrates that 
whatever the hardships of the community he, at least, 
has done nothing to improve it. 

Your attitude toward the community must be that 
of faith and of trying to make occasions for suitably 
presenting good things in music. If you manage to 
have a few of your friends “catch” your enthusiasm 
for certain music and make them feel that they have 
really felt it, then others will catch it from them and 
so in time conditions will improve. In short, if you 
want a “musical atmosphere” you must make one. 


Toward Pupils. 

Here I come upon delicate ground. Some musi- 
cians do all their work with a tacit reservation of 
not expecting the pupils to amount to anything. They 
are like the eminent professor whom a very slow 
pupil crowded into a corner to tell her how well she 
would play. Finally after many evasions he came out 
with it: “Oh, well, you will not play like me; you 
haven’t genius!” Now this underlying attitude 
vitiates a lot of teaching. You cannot tell which pupil 
will finally “pan out.” So haye faith; the faith that 
moves mountains. This is what makes things go. 


Toward the Commercial Future. 

You are going to create a business. You expect to 
live to maturity, probably to old age. You will need 
three meals a day all along. If you live to be old 
there will be no one to minister to you. Whatever you 
haye in age, you have to provide for while still young. 
Therefore manage your business solyently. Save 
something; invest something; and try to develop the 
good will of your business so that it becomes an as- 
set in the community. Musicians are better in’ this 
respect than formerly. Many of the older ones have 
comfortable incomes from property. 

And be not only a solvent business person, but take 
hold and carry your share of the burdens of the com- 
munity. Nothing contributes more to your standing. 
Yet it is the place where misicians are apt to fail. 

Such, most wise and ambitious graduates, are the 
ideas which the school did not formulate in your 
diploma. May you live long and prosper. 
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Miss Hannat Sanrrn. 
Miss Hannah Smith is a representative of American 


ideas in musical work, for her childhood as well as adult 
life belongs to New | York City and vicinity, and her 
musical education was received in that city, with the 
exception of one season spent in Berlin, where she studied 
pinno playing with Osear Raif and harmony with Robert 
Keller. Her professional activity in New York City is 
limited to piano and harmon teaching, but added to 
this is considerable work of a literary character, which 
has resulted in two hooks, “Music: How it Came to be 
What It and “lounder of M °,"" two little books 
of verses with music, for children, as well as a number 
of compositions for piano and voice. 


YOUNG woman who had ten years of training 

A in pianoforte playing and the theory of music 

from an American instructor went to Ger- 
many for a final year of study, in order to start on her 
career as a teacher, for which she was already well 
prepared, with the prestige which attaches to associa- 
tion with things musical on the other side of the At- 
lantic. For the teacher to whom she applied for les- 
sons she played, by the advice of her former precep- 
tor, Bach’s Italian concerto, dances, preludes, ete., and 
he accepted her at once as a pupil; expressing genuine 
pleasure at her fluent and even running passages, 
clarity of interpretation and delicacy of shading—as. 
well as great astonishment that anything so musically 
good as ‘@ real and adequate appreciation of Bach 
should come out of America, that land of the pianola 
and brass band. 

But iwhen he discovered that she could not, upon 
demand, play every scale, major and minor, in every 
sort of motion, parallel and contrary, in thirds and 
sixths and tenths, he exhibited pedagogic horror, and 
demanded that she devote to acquiring a mechanical 
exercise which is never needed for the interpretation 
of real music many hours of those precious days in 
which she had hoped to be still further initiated into 
the mysteries of touch and the magic of the pedals, 
at the same time making acquaintance with the great 
works of the great composers. as 


file Ave Scales a Means or an End? 

rt ach in order to be able to play 
scales, or scales only so much as is needed to be able 
to play Bach and the other masters? If a student can 
play running passages clearly and evenly, and with 
the required degree of rapidity, why spend hours in 
practicing scales in third xths and tenths? Life 
at the best is all too short for artistic attainment, and 
a misapplication of time and effort which is equiva- 
lent to waste is almost criminal, Of course, if a musi- 
cal composition includes a scale passage, that passage 
must be played with the greatest possible perfect ion, 
and the only question is how to attain that perfection 


Now, do we study 


in the shortest time and in the best and easiest way. 
But is that best way the daily practice of scales in 
thirds and sixths and tenths? It certainly is not the 
shortest, and, in the judgment of many experienced 
teachers, is very far from being the best. 

Should a Beginner Study the Scales? 


‘Take the beginner. It is a foregone conclusion that 
he hates scales. Suppose that under the pressure 
either of authority or of his own sense of duty he 
plays his scale for the day ten times over, Listen to 
it! he. first time is bad, the tenth worse than the 
first. What then is gained in technical advancement 
by this kind of work, which is at the same time sti- 
fling to any natural love of music? Why put a begin- 
ner to practice scales at all? Is it not more im- 
portant, as well as more interesting, to learn to deliver 
a melody with good quality of tone, with nicely fin- 
ished phrases and subordinated accompaniment? 


Scale Passages Infrequent in Modern Music. 


A hundred years ago, when the pianoforte had but 
little capacity for sustaining melody, the music com- 
posed for it naturally consisted largely of running 
passages, and, as naturally, scale practice was the 
sine qua non of performance; and the fetich still en- 
dures in the practice schemes of too many teachers, 
But as we trace the perfecting of the instrument jin 
regard to quality of tone, the prominence of the scale 
in composition gradually disappears. How many 
scale passages do we find in all Schumann—in Grieg 
—in MacDowell? It is by no means intrinsically less 
important than it was a hundred years ago that scales 
shall be played as perfectly as possible, but ‘the pro- 
portion of importance is lessened. With fluent scales 
alone most of the pianoforte compositions of that day 
can be acceptably performed, but with absolutely no 
fluency in scale playing much of the best music 
of a later time may be most artistically rendered, 
Therefore, while still insisting upon perfection in 
seale playing when scales are to be played, the scheme 
of modern pianoforte instruction should vary very 
materially from that laid down by even the best pre- 
ceptors of former generations, , 

On the mechanical side the most important things 
for the beginner are quality—the acquisition of a 
good touch—to be obtained mainly by always listen- 
ing and striving for beauty of tone—and erenness—to 
be secured by extra work (from the first) for the 
weaker fourth and fifth fingers, and gentle repression 
of the thumb’s inclination to thump. But scale ptac- 
tice entirely ignores the little finger and, excepting 
once in an octave, the fourth, while encouraging the 
natural stress upon the thumb by the necessity for 
turning it under; and so works directly against this 
fundamental training. When both hands play seales 
together in parallel motion the situation is even 
worse, for the stroke of a weaker finger of one hand 
usually coincides with that of the thumb of the other, 
and so covers up and conceals what is the prime de- 
fect of most scale playing. Listen to a scale played 
by an ordinary pupil in the third or fourth year—or 
eyen by a finished (?) amateur. In nine es out 
of ten you can hear the thump of the thumb almost as 
plainly as the rhythmical accent with which it seldom 
coincides, 

Scales and Pieces for Children, 


Fifty years ago there was scarcely any pianoforte 
music written, especially for children, other than sona- 
tinas and rondos, of which even the simplest consisted 
largely of s so in order to play anything 
at all, it we from the first to practice 
seales, and it was usually a long while before the 
little student had anything more interesting to study. 
Bven a modern teacher (in point of contemporaneity—— 
not method) has been known to promise ; 
first piece only after all the Seales were 
learned ; with the result of loathing for thé lessons 9 
the part of the pupil, and the stifling of all Hosstbities 
of musical development. But nowadays thane : a 
hundreds of little piec written especially ee ble 
sinners by practical teachers who understay ; 


© passa 


S necessary 


a child 
perfectly 


he- 
and how to 


avoid unnecessary technical difficulties (whi. ~feater 
composers when writing for children seldom ‘do), and 
With absolute omission With the 
help of these a child of any talent can usually be 
brought | to the point at whieh it will be willing 
to practice scales carefully—and without hating them 
—in order to be able to perform greater compositions. 
A student should know the scales long before begin- 
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sy for him to alter a scale from major to 
(he _pnie) minor by lowering the third and ‘sixth 
degrees ; observing where the half-steps occur, and the 
augmented second between the sixth and seventh de- 
grees. The minor scale should be recognized as an 


independent series of tones, not as an appendage to . 


the scale which is known as its relative major because 
it has the same sharps or flats as signature. The 
signature of the minor scale is an illogical survival, 
and sure to bewilder the little student before the scale 
itself is firmly fixed in the understanding. Dven 
grown pupils who have learned the scales from the 
.printed page frequently seem to find difficulty in 
conceiving of a minor scale as an independent series 
apart from its signature connection with a major 
scale. A’ student of harmony has been known to be 
absolutely unable to think of the scale of C minor 
excepting as the minor scale beginning on A. 

With the harmonic minor scale thoroughly learned 
it will be quite easy to explain the smoothing out in 
the melodic form of the harshness of the augmented 
second by raising the sixth degree ascending and 
lowering the seventh descending; and the minor scale 
in both forms should be practiced like the major— 
first one and then two octaves, and always each hand 
alone, so that the 
whole attention 
may be _ concen- 
trated upon even- 


ness of perform- 
ance. Eyen with 
much more ad- 
vanced pupils, and 
when the object 
is to attain rapid- 


ity, it is far better 
to practice each 
hand alone. Qual- 
ity is more impor- 
tant than rapidity, 
and it is less easy 
to perceive and 
avoid defects when 
both hands play at 
the same time. 
Contrary motion in 
a measure obviates 
this difficulty, but 
it is wiser to con- 
centrate the whole 
attention and effort 
upon the attain- 
ment of an abso- 
lutely perfect per- 
formance by a 
single hand. 


Three Scale 
Classes. 


Since the whole 
difficulty of scale 
playing consists in 
the turning under 
of the thumb, and 
there are but three 
different ways of is 1 
doing that (from a white key to a white key, as in © 
major—from a black key to the nearest white one, as 
in D—and from a black key to the white one which is 
a whole step away, passing over an intervening one, 
as in B flat), three scales, one of each class, may be 
made to cover the whole ground; and ten or fifteen 
minutes a day of careful practice will eventually Te: 
sult in the desired fluency without sacrifice of quality. 
Later, the scale of I’ sharp, in which the thumb must 
be turned under from a black key to the nearest white 
one and from a black key to the second white one 
alternately, should be added to the daily practice 
scheme, and stil] later all the scales may be played 
with the © fingering—which involves Guo e the 
thumb under from a white key to a black one. This, 
of course, only for very advanced pupils. 


The Use of a Metronome. — 

As to the metronome, it may be either well or badly 
used. Tf it concentrates the attention of the student 
upon keeping up with the beat, instead of upon 

* quality and evenness of tone, it is distinctly detri- 
mental. But it may be used with advantage for test- 
ing acquirement. Set it at a low degree of speed and 
play a scale of four octaves once only. Then set it a 
notch higher and repeat the scale, watching carefully 
for any unevenness; and so increase the tempo, notch 
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by notch, stopping at the first sign of roughness or 
inequality of tone. The next day start a notch higher, 
and so continue patiently working up to the desired 
degree of speed. A still better way, perhaps, is, 
without the metronome to play the scale three or four 
times at a moderate speed, and then, after a moment 
of rest, once only, as rapidly and lightly as possible. 


Rhythmic Scale Forms. 


Mechanically considered, the easiest scales are B 
major (for the right hand) and D flat major (for 
the left hand), because in these scales all the longer 
fingers fall on black keys, and the turning under of the 
thumb is the easiest possible—that is from a black to 
the nearest white key. For serious practice of the 
scales these are the best to begin with. Four octaves 
should be covered—the right hand up only, the left 
down only, and always ending the series with a crisp, 
light tone. When a scale can be played evenly and 
with ease from beginning to end without accent, it 
should be practiced, running both up and down, in 
quadruplets, slightly accenting the first of each group 
of four; also in triplets accenting the first note of 
each triplet. Lastly, in groups of three triplets, ac- 
centing only the first note of each nine. This requires 


nine repetitions of a scale of four octaves to bring 
the accent again to the starting point, and is a good 


test of endutance. For scale playing the hand 
should be held with the fingers pointing slightly in- 
ward and much curved, and the outer part tipped a 
little upward, the wrist rather low, and the knuckles 
at the highest point of the curve from wrist to finger 
tips, so as to make a rounded arch under which the 
thumb (which should always point toward the little 
finger) may freely pass. 
Summary. 

This, as must be evident, is by no means an argu- 
ment to prove that the practice of scales may be 
dispensed with. Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the principle that if a scale passage is to be played 
at all it must be played as perfectly as possible. Al- 
though there are many beautiful pianoforte composi- 
tions which can be satisfactorily rendered with no 
facility in running passages, there are many others, 
not less beautiful, which require the most exquisite 
perfection of scale playing—think of the long scales 
in the B flat concerts of Beethoven—in the G minor 
“Ballade” of Chopin—in the “Rosamunde” variations 
of Schubert! And the perfection of performance 
which is demanded by such works is to be attained 
only by the most careful, patient and diligent practice 
of the scales, 
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But this is a plea for the postponement of this prac- 
tice until it can be done with the best results, and 
without exciting that distaste for the study of music 
which has become traditionally and almost inseparably 
associated with the older method of making scales ‘the 
all-important exercise in the work of the immature 
student—the sine qua non of pianoforte playing, > 


THE MINNESINGER, BA 
THE illustration on this page reproduces :«vell tthe 
spirit of the feudal period, in which the. Mimnesinger 
and his French brother, the Troubadour,. lived: and 
flourished. The poet singer, with his hand carelessly 
touching the strings of his harp, is doubtless working 
out some couplets in praise of the lady of his‘ heart, 
whith he will later sing in the hall of thé castle 
near by or at some tournament of chivalry or song. , 
The word is derived from the old German “nh > 
meaning love. Minnesong flourished first in Austria, 
spread to the Rhine provinces and then to other pais 
of Germany, and represented the lyric expression, of 
chivalry, with its exaggerated ideas: of love and Nonor. 
The representatives were men of noble birth, many 
of them being 
equally famed. 
the battlefield -and 
the council cham- 
ber. Perhaps it is 
fair to make the 
distinction that 
these minnesingers 
and the trquba- 
dours al so Were 
poets, first, . 
and singers, secqu(l, 
for the sangs. were 
delivered in a style 
partly recitative. 
and  oceasionally 
metrical, Since the 
poets frequently 
lacked skill in-,the 
use of the , voice 
and in accompany- 
ing themselves with 
an instrument; they 
kept in their seyyice 
a minstrel, who 
would support, his 
lord when the latter 
would sing, or 
would sing the song 
itself if his master 
had ho ,singing 
voice. Often. sey- 
eral minstrels, ..us- 
ing different instru: 
ments, furnished, 
the accompaniment. 
The favorite! i 
struments o'f: 
minnesingers ‘and 
their'‘minstrels 
(Freneh + jong 
leurs) were the harp, cither, psaltery and violb; ‘thie 
two latter representing, in germ, the piano: and ‘violin, 
The melodies invented by the master or ‘minstrel, or 
by both, were set down in the choral notation,’ tie 
square notes (nota quadrata). The character of the 
melodies is that which later crystallized into ‘the folk- 
song style and is to be considered as the divect expres- 
sion of the individual, representative, however, of’ his 
times and the race, “The instrumental accompaniinient 
was of the simplest character. ‘The versification of ihe 
minnesinger had much to commend it; the thought 
was clear and expressive, while the love sentiment 
always received a pure and lofty treatment. & c 
Minnesingers whose names are most interesting to 
musicians are: Wolfram yon Eschenbach, the. Cheya- 
lier Tannhiiuser and Walter von der Vogelyeiile, wh 
are represented in Wagner's opetas, 5 peat! 
While discussing this subject we take the’ oppo? 
tunity to refer to the Troubadours of France, ivho 
oceupied a position analogous to that of the ‘Mind. 
singers in Germany. From the songs of the oné'de- 
veloped the chanson, from those of the other’ the volhs- 
lied; singularly enough, the singers in both, countries 
ignored the church modes and used keys practically 
identical with our modern major and minor modes, 
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of the Masters © 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


5 


of authors. ‘The one kind, exemplified by 
. Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Wag- 
ner, and others, write music which satisfies their own 
artistic conscience, regardless of the attitude of the 
public. The other kind stoops to conquer, composing 
pieces or songs which conform with the taste and 
fashion of the day. Conspicuous examples of this 
class are Rossini and Meyerbeer, who may therefore 
be fitly considered in one article. 

Composers of their class are likely to reap a rich 
reward, but their fame is sure to be ephemeral. Of 
‘the numerous operas of Rossini and Meyerbeer, how 
many are now alive? Two or three in each case; and 
the saddest thing about it is that it was not a lack 
‘of genius but of character that prevented these two 
men from writing for all time instead of merely for 
their contemporaries. A brief sketch of their careers 
will emphasize that point, and teach a great lesson. 


| Rea are two kinds of composers, as there are 


Rossini. 


Rossrnr used to say that had it not been for the 
invasion of Italy by Bonaparte and the French army, 
in 1796, he would have probably become a druggist 
or a merchant instead of a musician. His father, to 
be sure, was a musician, but in a very humble way. 
He was the town trumpeter of Pesaro, and he occa- 
sionally earned an extra penny by playing in the 
orchestra when a strolling company of opera singers 
visited his town; but his main business was inspecting 
slaughter houses, and he never dreamed that the son 
who was born on the 29th of February, 1792, and 
whom he named Gioacchino, was. destined to become a 
great composer, 

The mother of Gioacchino, whose maiden name was 
Anna Guidarini, was the daughter of a baker. She 
had a voice of fairly good quality, but it is not likely 
that she would have ever used it professionally had it 
not been for the rash conduct of her husband, who 
was imprisoned’ by the Austrians and Pontificals for 
having ardently embraced Republicanism during the 
temporary presence of the French inyaders, This 
compelled the wife to earn her own living. 

Taking her six-year-old boy, she went to Bologna 
and became an opera singer—a seconda donna. The 
boy, being too young to be taken along on her travels, 
was placed in charge of a pork butcher, who engaged 
three masters in succession to teach him; but he never 
Jearned more than the three R's and a little Latin. 
The fault was partly his own—he had a great dislike 
to work of any kind; in this the child was, as wé 
shall see, the father of the man. 

For a time he was placed with a blacksmith, who 
made him work the bellows. The incident is worth 
mentioning because Rossini used to say afterwards in 
his whimsical way that working the bellows was part 
of his musical education—it taught him to play in 
time! 

His first music lessons he got from a teacher named 
Prinetti, who still clung to the pre-Bachian method 
of playing scales on the harpsichord with only two 
fingers. 

It was not till he had reached his twelfth year that 
his musical education began seriously. He was placed 
With Angelo Testi, who gave him lessons in counter- 
point, piano playing, and singing. From his mother 
he had inherited a good voice, and ere long we find him 
as an opera singer in Bologna. The tenor Babini 
gave him valuable hints, and there were some who 
predicted that young Rossini would become one of 
the most famous Italian singers. 

The experience he thus got in the opera house was 
a valuable form of practical education which pre- 
pared him for his future vocation opera composer. 
Equally important to him was his experience as a 
chureh singer, 

In 1806 he gave up singing, and for a time accom- 
panied an itinerant opera company as conductor and 
chorus master. In the following year, however, he re- 
turried to Bologna and continued his studies at the 
conservatory. Tis relations with counterpoint were 
somewhat strained; but we are told that he could al- 
ready play orchestral scores on the piano at sight; 


—_ 


that he needed to go over a piece but once to keep it 
intact in his memory; and that he learned to play 
several instruments so that he might know how to 
write for them. He composed various pieces, and he 
made good’ use of the library of the conservatory, 
studying the scores of Haydn -and Mozart, in par- 
ticular, so that his teacher Mattei was wont to refer 
to him as “the little German.” At the age of 15 he 
conducted a performance of Haydn’s “Seasons” which 
excited general admiration. 

Throughout his life he adored these two masters, 
particularly Mozart, concerning whom he once said: 
“The Germans have always been the great harmo- 
nists and we Italians the melodists; but since the 
North produced Mozart we Southerners haye been 
beaten in our own field.” 

To a critic’ who once accused him of having taken 
something from the great German he replied: “Mo- 
zart is a wealthy man, from whom one can borrow 
much without impoverishing him;” which is quite a 
novel way of looking at the question of pilfering ; but 
it emphasizes his indebtedness to the German school, 

With such an education, Rossini might, as already 
intimated, have trained his genius to the production 
of immortal works. He did introduce several reforms 
in Italian opera which his study of Mozart had sug- 
gested; but on the whole he allowed himself to be 
swayed a great deal too much by the behests of musi- 
eal fashion. He wrote frivolous ornamental ariag 
which were well rewarded and furiously applauded, 
but which are now forgotten, partly because our 
singers are no longer trained to perform them, but 
chiefly because our taste demands a simpler Style of 
melody. 

This simpler style is found in abundance in two 
of Rossini’s operas, the “Barber of Seville’ and 
“William Tell,” and it is not a mere accident that of 
his thirty-nine operas these two alone have survived, 

“William Tell,” in particular, is a masterwork, the 
product of pure inspiration, and almost free from 
eatch-penny effects. It betrays the influence of the 
French school—the last factor in Rossini’s educa- 
tion—but it is at the same time the supreme efflores- 
cence of his own genius. The atmosphere of the Alps 
is in this music; it is more human, more emotional, 
infinitely grander, than his other operas. He was only 
thirty-seven when he wrote it, in the very flower of 
his manhood and creativeness. It inspired hopes of 
other works to follow it, even more wonderful; but 
although he lived thirty-nine years longer and the 
publishers and managers offered him fabulous sums, 
he never wrote another opera. Why not? 

Nobody knows, though many guesses have been 
made. No importance need be attached to the sug- 


gestion that he was jealous of the successes achieved. 


by his rivals, Meyerbeer and Auber. He may have 
said, in a sarcastic mood, that he would take up hig 
pen again after the Jews had ended their Sabbath; 
but he was not of a jealous disposition, and if he 
had been, the proper procedure would have been to 
try to beat his rivals. He could have done it. 

‘Nor is it probable that he became mute because of 
the fate of “William Tell.” That opera had fifty- 
six performances in Paris, but after that parts of it 
only were sung at the Opéra and there is a familiar 
story that one day the Director said that they would 
play the second act that evening, whereupon Rossini 
retorted with bitter sarcasm: “What, the whole of it?” 
Probably this situation had something to do with 
making him weary of composing. He had given his 
very best and the world did not appreciate it; why 
should he continue? To be sure, other composers had 
persevered in doing their best amid much greater dig- 
couragements, but—and this brings us to the core of 
the matter—Rossini was not like Bach, Schubert, 
Schumann, Wagner. 

He was not cast in a heroic mold. He wag too in- 
dolent, too fond of pleasure, to labor for 4 principle, 
To a publisher who offered him 100,000 franes for « 
new opera he wrote: “For fame JI do not compo; 
any more; money I have all I need! Therefore L e 
gretfully decline your offer.’ To 9 friend is Gia 
“People c a. CSRS ‘aid : 
People talk to me constantly of the fascination of 


fame and the pleasure of work. But fame = 
lusion, labor a burden. Only to the young is Ly 
gratification and work easy.” To another friend he 
wrote: “I began early, wherefore I must cease 
early.” 

In a word, he lacked backbone, lacked character. 
He was too selfish, too much of an epicure, to feel 
that, as Liszt said, “Génie oblige”—that the posses- 
sion of genius entailed on him the duty of utilizing it 
for the world’s benefit. ‘There are so few good operas 
in existence. Here was a man who might have 
Seen half a dozen masterworks, good for all time, 
ee sae ed So simply because he was too lazy— 
ae eae oved too much the dolce far niente of 
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hove citation is from Max von Weber's biog- 

raphy. Uf his father, Carl Maria von Weber, the com- 
poser of “Der Freischiitz.” Carl, by a lucky coin- 
cidence, was also a pupil of Vogler at this time, and 
thus these two youths, who were destined soon to be 
the most prominent opera composers of their time, 
became intimate friends. They doubtless learned 
much from each other as well as from their teacher. 

A few years later we find Meyerbeer at Vienna, 
where Hummel’s pianoforte playing made such a deep 
impression on him tha he devoted nearly a year to an 
effort to equal him in technical skill. Here he also 
met Salieri, who advised him to.go to Italy to study 
the voice. As his operatic attempts had so far 
proved failures, he thought it well to follow that 
master’s advice; he went to Italy and in a short 
time became completely transformed; to cite his own 
words: “All my tioughts and feelings became Ital- 
jan; after I had lived there a year I felt as if I had 
been born an italian. * * * That such a complete 
transformation of my mental life had an important 
influence on my method of composing is self-evident.” 

Rossini was just becoming the idol of the public. 
His scores Meyerbeer studied till he knew them by 
heart, and then he wrote half a dozen operas in the 
same style. They had a temporary success, but only 
in Italy; they were far from being mastevworks, and 
his friend Weber wrote regarding them: “It makes 
my heart bleed to see how a German artist, en- 
dowed with enormous creative power, degrades himself 
to the level of an imitator, merely for the applause 
of the multitude. Is it so very difficult to treat 
momentary success, I will not say with contempt, but 
at any rate not as the highest thing?” 7 

In these woras Weber wrote his friend’s epitaph. 

The last stage of Meyerbeer’s education, as of Ros- 
sini’s, was in Paris. He, too, studied the French 
masters, with his usual thoroughness, with the result 
that his French are far superior to his Italian operas, 
and he became in fact the leader of the French school. 
If his French operas also are losing their hold on 
us, it is because with all the genius——sometimes super- 
lative genius—displayed in them it becomes more and 
more manifest that he had too much regard, when 
composing them, for the momentary taste of the pub- 
Sensationalism, the desire for applause at any 
in for their own sake—these 
were Meyerbeer’s faults, partiers to immortality F 

Like Rossini, he lacked character ; but in his ease it 
was merely a lack of artistic character, not personal 
indolence and sybaritism. He was always a hard 
worker, and his general education left nothing to be 
desired. Not only did he speak several languages 
fluently, but he was well versed in literature and 
history. He keenly felt the critical reproaches of 
courageous artists like Weber, Schumann, and Wag- 
ner; but he Joved applause too much to have the 
strength, the manliness, to follow their example. 
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A CONSERVATORY MUSICAL SOCIETY— 
WHAT IT CAN DO FOR MEMBERS. 


BY J. LAWRENCE ERB. 
TuE problem of finding some means for the develop- 
ment of music students along the line of public per- 
formance is ever present with the music teacher, 
The “Pupils’ Recital” has in part solved the problem, 
but only in part; for it is open to serious chyectious) 
It is generally used as a means of adyertising as 
much as an opportunity for the pupils to perform in 
public; the presence of a more or less eninical public 
complicates the situation. The fact that “Pa and 
“Ma” and the rest of the family are there only makes 
matters worse, for the audience js broken up into 
numerous small cliques of partisans. Because the 
occasion is publie—and an advertisement—naturally 
the most brilliant pupils are pushed to the front, and 
the plodders sit and listen. Then, too, the formal 
recital disarranges the regular work, necessitating 
high pressure methods to prepare for the great ocea- 
sion. Wor these reasons such a performance is usual- 
ly not representative either of the teacher or of the 
pupils. In spite of these obvious disadvantages, the 
pupils’ recital is a good thing in its place—only it is 
but a partial solution of the problem. ree 
There are several things which the pupils recital 
cannot do which ought to be done. It is highly im- 
portant that pupils be trained to be at ease before an 
audience, his the recital cannot do because of its 
infrequeney, and because of the peculiarly high ten- 
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sion. ‘Then, it is high time to dislodge the “show 
piece” from its arrogant, top-lofty height. It is time 
to press home the truth that good music of other than 
the showy kind is worth listening to—that, in fact, 
the great classics are not usually of that nature. And 
again, the lesson ought to be learned early that each 
piece should be studied so well that it will be fit for 
public performance, and that, on the other hand, the 
only true way in which to study any piece is in a 
leisurely manner, not by a forcing process. 

These are a few of the considerations that led to the 
formation of the Conservatory Association in the 
University of Wooster, organized along the same gen- 
eral lines as college literary societies. The member- 
ship was limited strictly to students and members of 
the faculty of the Conservatory of Music. No others 
may attend any meeting except by permission of the 
Executive Committee, which must act at least a day 
in advance of the meeting. This is done in order that 
the Association may be strictly an educational body, 
not a show organization. Membership is entirely vol- 
untary, the list of active members being about one- 
half the total number of students. Teachers may, 
however, at any time, with the consent of the Pro- 
gram Committee, place pupils on the program, even 
though the pupils may not be active members of the 
Association. Any person who fails to perform after 
having been scheduled to appear on the program is 
fined, as are also absentees and late comers (reason- 
able excuses, of course, always prevail). 

The Association meets bi-weekly, and the program 
must not exceed an hour in length. The program usu- 
ally opens with a number by one of the ensemble 
classes. Inu this way the students gradually become 
familiar with the masterpieces of symphonic litera- 
ture (as well as may be without orchestra). This 
is one of the most popular numbers on the program. 
Then follow alternately a couple of papers, as many 
songs, and perhaps three piano pieces, the whole 
ending with a critic’s report. The critic is generally 
some member of the faculty or an advanced student, 
appointed for an evening at a time by the president. 

The Association is governed entirely by the stu- 
dents, the faculty n 2mbers acting only in an advisory 
capacity when consulted. The most important part 
of the organization, the Program Committee, is 
elected, and makes out its program two weeks in ad- 
vance. The performers are secured by consultation 
witb the teachers, a general scheme being outlined, 
and such pupils as have ready pieces that will fit into 
the program are scheduled to perform. Pains are 
taken that the less advanced pupils contribute their 
share to the programs—if they can't perform in any 
other way they can write papers, but actual musical 
performance is insisted upon whenever possible. 

Naturally the audiences are of a different character 
from those to be found at pupils’ recitals, but that is 
not a fatal drawback. Other things being equal, such 
an organization is a better training-school for public 
performance than the recitai, Wor, the audience being 
composed of persons who are musically alert and 
musically educated, it calls for the best from the per- 
former. Slipshod work or chariatan methods “don’t 
go.” When a iarge proportion of the audience know 
a piece as well as the performer and are in earnest, 
there is not much encouragement to try to dazzle or 
fool them. On the other’ hand, the feeling of sym- 
pathy and fellowship spurs on to the best efforts and 
helps on many a timid soul. 

Then, too, this method tends to do away with ov 
conceit. It is very salutary to listen at frequent in- 
tervals, to one’s fellows; self-importance and jealousy 
are likely to give way to humility and honest admira- 
tion. And then there is the critic’s public report to 
strike a just balance. If we could only succeed for 
ten years in getting musicians thoroughly acquainted 
with each other, professional jealousy and the petty 
egotisms and eccentricities of our profession would 
largely disappear. 

Of course this organization is far from perfect. 
Tt is young, but it is growing and developin Tt 
represents merely a local attempt at applying to 
music study the same methods which bring good re- 
sults in literary study. It is suggested to other 
teachers as an experiment worth trying. If there be 
no conservatory, or if the pupils do only one kind of 
work, as piano or voice, it might easily be arranged 
for two or more teachers to unite their forces for the 
good of all concerned. Then at stated intervals, say 
once or twice a year, the formal publie recital or 
similar event could come in its proper place, not as a 
training, but as a demonstration. 
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A SUGGESTION TO STIMULATE AMERICAN 
COMPOSITION. 


BY W. H. POMMER. 


In recent years so much has been said and written 
about the American composer, and his inability to get 
a hearing for his works, that it would seem to be a 
matter of pride that a concerted effort should be made 
in his behalf. 

‘It is admitted that a slumbering interest exists. 
This slumbering interest must awaken and become 
active in order that the obstacles to the American 
composer’s triumphant entrée may be brushed aside. 
Loyal as we are to our country, we must remember 
that we can show our patriotism as well by encourag- 
ing the arts in time of peace, as we can by shoulder- 
ing a musket in time of war. 

The three elements that make American music 
are: the composer, the executant and the listener. It 
may be said that these elements exist elsewhere as 
well. This is undoubtedly true, the great distinction 
being one of rapport. 

The American composer mopes because he is not 
appreciated; the executant (American or otherwise) 
doesn’t perform the American composer’s music be- 
cause he will not take any chances on its not finding 
favor with the listener; and the listener himself knows 
nothing about the American composer’s musie for the 
simple reason that he has never had a chance to hear 
it. g 

Who, then, shall create a demand for American 
music? To this question but one answer is possible, 
viz.: the one who pays to hear it. Awaken the lis- 
tener’s desire, either through an appeal to his 
patriotism, to his pride, to his curiosity—or what not. 

Many of our States have organizations of musicians 
who meet annually. Let these organizations take up 
the pen for the American composer (which, in every 
way, means their own advancement as well), and put 
themselves in correspondence with the committees 
controlling the various symphony, choral and chamber 
music organizations existing in their respective States, 
for the express purpose of securing their codperation 
towards having representative American compositions 
placed upon their programs. ‘There surely ought to 
be a satisfactory response, if the matter be judiciously 
presented. If, in each season, but one new orchestral 
or chamber work will be given a performance, the 
opening wedge will have been placed in position. 

If the engagement of some famous chamber music 
organization by a dozen amateur clubs throughout the 
land would hinge on the organization’s playing a 
specified quartet by an American composer, one can 
readily see that the quartet would be played, and played 
well. The executants would be only too glad to be 
relieved of a responsibility that has, no doubt, here- 
tofore been the cause of their overlooking the Ameri- 
can composer, for fear that any imagined, or real, 
shortcoming in his work might be charged up to the 
organization’s playing of the same. 

A practical means of finding worthy compositions 
to be performed would be the announcement of annual 
non-prize competitions in each State Musie Teachers’ 
Association. The standard would necessarily be very 
high, and only compositions passing this test would be 
submitted to a final jury of such men as Saint-Saéns, 
Grieg and Strauss. The compositions, stamped with 
this jurys approval, would be the ones which the 
cominittees and associations interested would require 
of their permanent or visiting musical organizations. 

As a result of some such arrangement as this— 
depending upon the awakened interest of the many 
already existing musical organizations in our fair 
land—chamber, orchestral and choral works would be 
brought to the fore. The two or three certified works 
of any one year would circulate from city to city, and 
the American composer would get the only eneour- 
agement and opportunity which he can justly demand. 
One truly merited suecess would open the door for 
other works of those whose names would thus have 
become established. Then would the time soon be 
approaching when the line separating American good 
music from other good musie would be obliterated, 
and no further effort in favor of ordinary justice 
would need be made. 

Our little war with Spain put us in the Congress 
of Nations. Our litle war with “musical apathy” 
will put us into sympathy with the beating of the 
world’s great musical heart, 
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Geaching Pieces by Godard 


By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
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BENJAMIN GODARD. 


Benjamin Louis Taui Godard was born in Parls, 
August 18, 1849. His first musical studies were on the 
violin. In 1863 he entered the Conservatoire, After he 
left the sebool he played the viola professionally and 
gave much of his time to composition. In 1878 he shared 
with Th. Dubois the honor of the prize at the musical 
competition instituted by the City of Paris. For one 
season, ending in 1886, he was conductor of a series of 
orchestral concerts under the name Concerts Modernes. 
His greatest activity was in composition, however, into 
which he threw himself with ardor. He died at Cannes, 
January 10, 1895. : 

Under pressure of the keenest necessity, he gave him- 
self to unceasing work and turned out many works, 
but unfortunately he was not able to give them suflicient 
attention to impress on them that finish and power 
which alone assures enduring success to an artistic 
work. Alfred Bruneau, in his book on “French Music, 
says of Godard: “Full of hope at the beginning of his 
career, Godard knew the extreme bitterness of unrealized 
dreams, the secret chagrin of shipwrecked hopes. There 
is no doubt that his life was prematurely-cut short by 
his failure to reach high artistic rank. 

He wrote seven operas, a series of interesting orchestral 
works, a number of effective songs and piano pieces. 
Among the latter are to be named: Duo Symphonique 
(2 pianos), Sonate Fantastique (Op. 63), Scenes Ital- 
iennes (Op. 126), Mazurkas (Op. 54), Marche Herdique 
(Op. 122), Lanterne Magique (Op. 50), Danses Anciennes 
et Modernes (Op. 103), Impressions de Campagne (ORs 
123), Nocturne in I° Major (Op. 68), Barcarolle in 
flat Major (Op. 105), Scénes Poetiaques (4 hds, Op. 
46), Vaises (Valse Chromatique), Etudes Artistiques. 


A MONG the best modern teaching pieces of ex- 


cellent musical quality but moderate difficulty 

are those which Godard has contributed to the 
students’ repertoire. Though possessing great originality 
and freshness, both in melody and harmonic treatment. 
which raise them far above the commonplace, and in- 
troducing many startling and novel effects, they do 
not, for the most part, belong to the ultra-realistie 
modern French school, but to a somewhat earlier style 
of composition, in which the element of tuneful melody 
still predominates. Despite his occasional digres- 
sions into the realm of the fantastic, Godard may be 
said to be one of the few who, to use the words of a 
Boston critic, “still remember that the piano was 
once considered a musical instrument.” 


His “Second Mazurka” is probably the best known 
and most widely used of all his compositions, and 
though rather hackneyed to-day, will long remain a 
stock selection in the class-room and in pupils’ reci- 
tal work. If well given it is always an interesting 
and effective number. It contains some rather puz- 
aling rhythmic problems for the student, a number of 
warm, sensuous, attractive melodies, many rich and 
yivid harmonic combinations, and is a fine study in 


tone quality and contrast; the middle movement in _ 


work very different from the foregoing, 


octaves and chords affords opportunity for arousing 
the dormant fire and energy of the sleepy, lackadaisi- 
eal pupil, who is inclined to play everything as if all 
musie were or ought to be a slumber song. i 

The Mazurka is the characteristic local dance of the 
Masures or Masurvians, as they are sometimes called, 
the peasants of one of the former provinces of Po- 
land. It is a graceful, languorous, coquettish dance, 
considerably slower than the waltz, but with occa- 
sional sudden outbursts of fierce Slavonic fire and pas- 
sion, its distinguishing feature being that the accent 
falls, generally speaking, on the second beat of the 
measure. This should be kept in mind by the player 
and this rhythmic peculiarity made apparent, also the 
sudden marked contrasts of mood. 

Music owes to Poland two of its finest, most ver- 
satile and dignified dance forms, perhaps more gus- 
ceptible of truly musical treatment than any of the 
others, the Polonaise and the Mazurka. Both are most 
admirably exemplified in the works of the leading 
Polish composer, Chopin. The Polonaise may be con- 
ceived as representing the masculine Polis’ cype, and 
the Mazurka the feminine. The Polish ‘adies are r 
nowned for grace, charm, tenderness, fire and fascina- 
tion beyond any other women of Europe, and these 
are all found in the Mazurka. Liszt was greatly en- 
amored of the Polish Mazurka as danced by the Polish 
ladies, and much picturesque language concerning it 
may be found in his little work on Chopin, which 
should be read by all who would understand the true 
mood and meaning of the Mazurka as seen “on its 
native heath.” , 


Another number of Godard, also well known, which 
no well-equipped teacher can afford to ignore, is the 
“Au Matin” (To the Morning). This is technically 
easier than the “Second Mazurka,” but musically of a 
higher grade, as finely finished a bit of graceful lyrie 
as can be found on the music shelves. 

The introductory measures simulate very literally 
the distant chimes of matin bells, ringing in the new 
day. Their soft notes sound far and clear through 
the hush of dawn, and seem like an answer from the 
pulsing strings of the great harp of Nature to the 
touch of Aurora’s rosy fingers. These measures 
should be taken very slowly and ad libitum, the sus- 
tained B flat being allowed to vibrate as long as it 
will, then fade away into silence like a distant bell, 
while the changing harmonies below it are kept very 
subdued. 

Then the whole composition, with its dainty swing, 
its sweet dreamy melody, its soft, warm, harmonic 
coloring, should be made to suggest the freshness, the 
tender yet radiant beauty of the summer morning, 
with the gentle sway of branches in the light and 
newly awakened breeze, the joyous bird notes wel- 
coming the growing golden light. Tt should tell, like 
those exquisite lines of Lucy Larcom, of 

“The grace of the bending grasses, 
‘The flush of the dawn-lit sky. 

The scent that lingers and_ passes 
When the loitering wind goes by.” 

An excellent study in finger technic and at the same 
time is sustained melody, is Godard’s “At the Spinning 
Wheel,” Op, 85, not much used, but an effective recital 
number, 

Here we find the usual device, a literal imitation of 
the sound of the spinning wheel, in the accompani- 
ment, and above it the song of the spinning maiden, 
who is evidently in a mournful mood. The song is 
plaintive and pathetic, now tearful, now rebellious, 
but always with an undertone of impatient question- 
ing of fate, of restless longing and half-suppressed 
pain, We wish we might know the personal history 
of the singer. This form of composition is algays 
interesting to an audience, because easily compre- 
hended. The realistic in music appeals far more to 
the average listener than the emotional or the sym- 
bolic, because more readily grasped, = 

One of the strongest things from Godard’s pen, a 
broad, heavy, 


dramatic and a fine study in chords and oct 
ing, is the “Cavalier Fantastique.” This ist che of 
his departures into the fantastic referred to, but for 
all that a most original and fascinating number. 

It represents a knight of the olden times, disap- 
pointed in love or defeated at arms, desperate, reck- 
less, vengeful, pounding away at headlong gallop on 
his heavily armored charger, across the echoing draw- 
bridge and down the steep, stony, bridle-path from 
the great forbidden feudal stronghold that looms dark 
behind him, away into the chill and gloom of a winter 
night, away and ever away, into a world that holds 
no joy, no hope, no definite purpose for him, but to 
escape what lies behind, his heart in a Aaing his 
ies _ a tumult of frenzied rage. It is a “stad in 
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- _ , DIC SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


BY MARIE BENEDICT, 


II. 

In connection with, and following the use of, the 
books for little pupils in which the attractive exercise- 
themes are accompanied by pictures and rhymes in il- 
lustration of the music’s talking, the teacher will wish 
for pieces in which there is the same genial sunshine 
of melody to warm and quicken the child-mind, and with 
which are words, by way of easy interpretation of the 
story of the music, to lead the little ones to realize the 
truth that music always has something to say to 
them. Of such pieces there are many, and to both 
teacher and little folks they are a genuine boon. 

How long do you wait before giving your little 
beginner in the musical way her “first piece?” Do 
you make her struggle through weary months of noth- 
ing but unattractive, unmusical exercises, and scales 
taught in the plain, old, uninteresting fashion, before 
you delight her soul with the wonderful composition 
just mentioned, or do you select an exceedingly simple 
little piece that is melodically attractive, the points 
of which, in time, rhythm and finger-training, are quite 
as effective as are those of the dullest exercise (and 
they are often far more effective) and sive it to her 
just as soon as she is capable of mastering its small 
problems? A most sensible custom has long been grow- 
ing, though it has not yet attained the universal ac- 
ceptance, which it is destined one day to receive, viz, 
that of limiting the list of works merely technical, 
of seeing that this limited list comprises only those of 
concentrated effectiveness in development of each spe- 
cial point required, and of the earlier and more frequent 
use of pieces which are at once attractive in them- 
selves, which appeal to the musical and rhythmic sense 
of any bright pupil, and are, at the same time, thor- 
oughly effective in development along y technical, 
rhythmic and metrical lines. Of such exercises and of 
such pieces there are many, and the musical way would 
be easier for the teacher, more interesting to the pupil, 
and, therefore, more successful for the teacher, if they 
were more generally used. Not only in the first les- 
sons, but all along the way, the pupil's love of 
rhythm and melody must have genuinely good material 
on which to feed, if it is to grow. It must not be 
starved, neither must it be blighted by use of poor and 
unsubstantial food; hence the necessity of concentra- 
tion and careful selection of the best in technical exer- 

pces. 
i aa pened to the little pieces with words ac- 
companying the music which may £0 with, and fol- 
low the use of, the books described in an earlier 
article. Of these, there are several sets which open 
a new source of interest to both teacher and pupil. 
The subjects of the pieces are drawn from nature, 


from holidays, from the animal's view of life, from 
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color effects, at very early stages of study. The im- 
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sharps and flats with equal ease, by beginning the prac- 
tice at the earliest possible moment, canoe be eu) 
strongly urged. ‘The person who says, “Oh, 1 ean’t 
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read sharps!” should long ago have become a character 
in ancient history; in up-to-date musical development 
she has no place. ‘Che words, which accompany the 
music in these pieces, offer a never-failing source of 
interest to the growing child-mind. The ideas which 
they suggest, the pictures which they draw for the eye 
of the mind, add zest to periods of practice, and, bet- 
ter still, stimulate the growth of that power of imag- 
ination without which there can be no true life, no 
appreciation or expression of the message of the 
beautiful. 

In her “Poetical Thoughts for Little Ones,” “Musi- 
eal Thoughts,” and “A Summer in Melody Land,” 
Miss N. D. Elsworth has brought to the studio and 
the practice hours many a winning bit of melody, 
ranging from the very easiest things to pieces of some 
technical and musical difficulty. Work in which the 
strongly marked rhythm go essential to genuine musi- 
eal growth now and again lends its own potent fas- 
cination, and in which the range of tonal setting offers 
the little ones opportunity to attain to intimate ac- 
quaintance with their friends, the sharps xnd_ flats, 
and with the charm of: tone color, of whose blending 
these same sharps and flats hold the magical secret. 


SOME HELPFUL HINTS, 


BY C. A. BROWNE. 


Ir it is worth while for the artist to mix his colors 
with brains, it will profit the musie student, both 
young and older, to employ a little of the same me- 
dium for his tone-colors. 

We cannot afford to waste time, as did a young 
lady who read noyels while she “did” technical work 
on the piano. Instead of being abashed, when dis- 
covered, she sniffed the air, and remarked that if the 
publishers would persist in sticking those old scales 
in her exercise hook, she meant to take things as com- 
fortably as possible under the circumstances, 

A simple course of “internal medication,” with 
homeopathic doses of harmony, will work miracles on 
the unformed mind; and the process need not be 
irksome to doctor or patient. To “make the fingers 
walk” instead of run, is a maxim of “Papa” Wieck’s 
that will reward us every time. And naming aloud 
the note or notes, if it be a chord, will help to impress 
the vagaries of a difficult passage upon the brain, and 
will be found especially useful in memorizing. 

In phrases containing troublesome arpeggios and ex- 
tended chords of all kinds, it will lighten the burden 
considerably if we make haste slowly, and gather the 
spread notes into their proper chords on the margin 
of the music page directly opposite where they ap- 
pear. It can be done neatly, and will give us a look 
at the anatomy of the composition; will show us the 
bones and muscles—how they act, and react on each 
other—and plainly tell us just where our special trouble 
has been. To illustrate: 

The beautiful four-hand arrangement of the 
“Norma” oyerture displays an effective but slightly 
confusing representation of the harp-part, that will 
soon yield to the aboye treatment. There is also a 
page of yon Weber’s “Rondo Brillante” that is likely 
to give us many an uncomfortable moment unless we 
grip it securely. It would be a careless school teacher 
who would allow a pupil to “railroad” through a page, 
or even a paragraph, without observing punctuation 
marks. And is it not also culpable for a musical in- 
structor to permit disregard of pauses, musical sen- 
tences, ete? It would be more difficult for the average 
child to grasp underlying relationship between his 
third reader and his latest “piece,” than for a more 
advanced pupil; but children of musical parents have 
frequently learned their notes long before they were 
formally introduced to the primer, Neglect of these 
things makes the practice-hour monotonous for the 
student, and is responsible for much of the mechanical 
playing that wears on an audience, however patient 
and willing to be pleased. 

And in order to attain the very best results along 
this line, one must ever bear in mind the great musical 
commandment: “Train both hands equally.” Just 
now, when educators in every department are making 
such an urgent effort toward ambidextrousness, it 
seems strange that it needs to be so much insisted on 
in the piano music world, when the doctrine was 
preached and earnestly practiced so far back as the 
time of Bach; yet how many good players can be re- 
lied upon to make the left hand “sing” properly, when 
the music demands it? 
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Bach probably never expected that the idea would 
come to be recommended in so many of the exigencies 
of life and labor. He plainly saw the necessity of it 
in his own chosen work; but did not dream that the 
time would come when celebrated physicians would 
urge the necessity of the equal use and discipline of 
both sides of the body in order to train both sides of 
the brain. 

Too much stress can hardly be put upon the same 
general principle in piano playing, if we want the best 
consequences with the least wasteful expenditure of 
time and vitality. 

But to return to our phrasing. When we have a 
new selection to study, or an old one, which troubles 
us, we may take a valuable hint from our singer 
friends, and make a breath mark—comma, etc., 
where each phrase finishes and its neighbor begins; 
something like.a boundary fence between farms. And 
here is just where the handy blue pencil has proved a 
saving grace before now. A red or a green one will 
do just as good execution with the proper student be- 
hind it; for this is an instance where we need not 
draw the color line so tightly; anything to attract at- 
tention and act as a signal. Indeed, one is tempted 
to add that if it were possible to put a head-light at 
the beginning, and hang a warning lantern on the last 
note of every musical section, the key-board would be 
the scene of less musical break-downs and fewer rear- 
end collisions. 


SOME LEIPZIG TEACHERS OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


Mr. Oscar BERINGER, one of the professors in the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, recently gave a 
lecture on “Fifty Years of Pianoforte Playing,” from 
which we quote a few paragraphs, as reported in 
The Musical Hérald. 

A description of studies at Leipzig took up a large 
part of the lecture. Mr. Beringer went to the insti- 
tution modestly called “the musie school,” and was 
in Moscheles’ class. Moscheles was short of stature, 
and had a distinctly Jewish cast of countenance, Hig 
hands were excellent pianoforte hands, broad and mus- 
cular. His finger technic was excellent, but he played 
everything with a rigid wrist and arm, consequently 
his playing was rather heavy. He was fond of rhyth- 
mical accentuation, and made a great point of the 
strictest adherence to time. He always refused to 
play Chopin, on the ground that he was unable to 
play out of time, His favorite composers were 
Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn and Moscheles, His 
studies would live for a long time. His compositions 
were a great advance on Hummel ; his harmonies were 
more modern, and his melodies had a greater depth. 
As a teacher Moscheles was most painstaking and 


patient. Mr. Beringer learned much from him about 
accentuation. He was once illustrating to his class 


how to play staccato, and taking his gold pencil, he 
said, “If this were a red hot poker, you would touch 
it with your finger lightly and quickly.” An American 
student, who was listening, said, “Herr Professor, if 
it were a red hot poker I guess I wouldn’t touch it at 
all.” 

Ferdinand Dayid had a most violent temper. Many 
times Mr. Beringer had seen the music thrown to 
the opposite side of the room when a pupil displeased 
him, but one who did really well received correspond- 
ing praise. Another of his teachers was Reinecke, 
Last year he called on him at Leipzig and found 
him at his desk composing. Although now eighty-three 
years of age, this delightful old fellow was still very 


active. None of his compositions lacked merit, and 
they were all free from vulgarity. 
Finding touch and technic, two important points, 


ignored by the professors of the conservatory, Mr, 
Beringer looked round for instruction on these points, 
and had private lessons from Louis Plaidy, the great- 
est master of technic and touch. Mr, Beringer said 
that his plans had been since exaggerated, so that 
pupils now threw their hands back as fay aS possible. 
a most pernicious habit, Curiously enough, Plaidy 
did not realize that continuance of pressure after 
tone production on the keyboard was a waste of force. 
Many thousand copies of his book had been sold. He 
advocated that C major fingering should be retained 
throughout in all keys, and thus he had th 
of initiating our modern fingering. 
ere een 
RHYTHMIC sense is genius. Every man has his jn- 
dividual rhythm. All method is rhythm. he man 
who has rhythm in his control has the world in his 
ovalis, 
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A MUSICAL PARTY. 


BY MRS. W. F. ROBIE, 


THE day had come for the promised annual party 
of the R. H. ’05 Musie Club. This little musical 
club was to celebrate its first anniversary. The Club 
was very small, having, in all, but nine active mem- 
bers and taking its name from the initial letters of 
the surnames of the original members. 

They were children, the oldest member being but 
fourteen, while the youngest was only five. Their 
mothers were their teachers and that was how the 
club happened to be a club. The other children of 
the little village in Massachusetts where they lived 
were mostly gathered under the wing of one teacher. 
These nine being by themselves, the mothers conceived 
the idea of keeping them by themselves, in a way, and 
awakening more interest in their study of music by 
means of the natural rivalry that comes from the fact 
that several are working together. The plan had 
worked admirably for a year. Recitals, to which 
friends were invited, had been held at least as often 
as once a month during the h 
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If the member had got the answer intended she said 
so. If not, the member had to try again. ae 
A prize, only a box of stationery, prettily done up 
and tied with ribbon, was suspended from the por- 
tiere-rod between the parlors, in plain sight of all, 
as a stimulus; for the one who got the most correct 
answers was to have it. The children were as care- 
ful not to let each other know what their answers 
were as if it had been a school examination. Several 
times while they were at work an effort was made to 
have the papers given up and the prize awarded, but 
even the announcement of supper failed to stop their 
determination to answer them all, As supper was 
waiting, and other musical things with it, the com- 
pany was finally given a certain number of minutes 
in which to hand over the papers to another mother, 
who was to see that the answers were correct, count 
them and announce the winner of the prize. Several 
had over twenty answers, while the one who answered 
the most had twenty-three. She proudly exhibited 


her prize and generously gave each member a sheet of 
paper and an envelope. As the paper had on it the 


school-year but not with ab- 
solute regularity. 

Once in three months, at 
the request of the club, the 
recital program had _ been 
given by the honorary mem- 
bers of the club, the fathers 
and mothers, some of whom 
sang, others played. These 
recitals were called ‘musi- 
eales” to distinguish them 
from the children’s recitals. 
Now, the promised musical 
party day had come when 
there were to be refresh- 
ments, and not only refresh- 
ments but fun. Only one 
restriction had been placed 
upon the fun. The mothers 
had decreed that the games 
must all be musical. Some 
of the members being so 
young, the party was called 
at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, so as to break up after 
supper. It is needless to say 
that the children arrived 
promptly and ready for fun. 
The mothers came, too. 

One member suggested the 
game “Jerusalem,” and what 
a laugh there was every time 
the music suddenly stopped, 
and how funny it was 
when someone sat down 
once in a while, thinking it 
was going to stop when it 
did not. 3 

One mother remembered 
the old game, “Honest 
Miller,’ and the company soon learned the tune 
and words and marched around, singing and 
changing partners at the word “Grab” for a long 
Cae came “Magic Music” for hiding the thimble, 
the music growing louder and louder as the senrchers 
approached the real hiding place. After this one after 
another sat down at the piano and played beginnings 
of pieces, like hymns or songs, and everyone tried 
to be first to shout out the name of the piece. 


No doubt other musical games would po been 
suggested, but just then one of the ne hpi 
forth typewritten lists of twenty-five di ferent ute 
to be answered in terms used in music. Bach mem| a 
had a list and a pencil. The mother who one 
these queries had wondered if the children woul ike 
it, even a little bit, at a party of their own, 9 ay 
down and think, but the avidit with which each erect 
was seized upon and the close interest and splice: 
tion which every member (except, of course, the ache 
8 ear-old) gave to the correct answer ng of ihe pape - 
very quickly removed all those doubts from Bee aug 
With the hope of benefiting other musical eres 
tions, this list of queries is appended complete aa 
answers. Ags it was found that several of the Set BS 
were capable of different interpretations, Cae on 
ing different answers, the originator of them pile 
any member to whisper to her the answer thought of. 


“SONG WITHOUT WORDS.” 
(See page 340.) 


names of the town and State the children were all 
pleased to own a sheet. 

At a table each person found a card by his plate 
as a souvenir of the occasion, Pictures had been cut 
out and pasted on each card to illustrate the name of 
some celebrated musician. Here was more guessing. 
All the cards were guessed before the bountiful supper 
was over. To show how these cards were made a 
description of one or two may be necessary. A pie- 
ture of a shoe and another of a man was Schumann; 
a boy with an axe and an inn was Chopin; other 
names illustrated were Mendelssohn, Weber, Bach, 
Grieg, Schubert, Pugno, Paderewski, Liszt, Beethoven. 

It was surprising how hungry all this thinking had 
made the R. H. ‘05 Club. The salads, the cold 
ham and the hot rolls disappeared like magic. The 
cocoa and the delicious cakes fared no better, and even 
the dainty dishes of ice cream had goon followed all 
the other good things. One of the most 
members of the club was heard to observe, 
ample justice to the supper, ‘This supper | 
all the time I’ve put in all the year 
recitals and playing at them.” 
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1. Tnstruments for dete J 
Long, low, level trae’ ‘Seates.) 2. 


(Flats. ) 8A 


short letter to a friend. (Note.) 4. An atv 
to aid in walking. (Staff.) 5. A part of”: 
(Hold.) 6. Part of an old-fashioned gate. 


x (Bar.) 
7. An acute angle. (Sharp.) 


8. Part of a baseball 


ground. (Base.) 9. What some people ought to 
do. (Rest.) 10. An adjective applied to a mishap. 
(Accidental.) 11, Something used by the cook. 


(Measure.) 12. Things hard to draw, free-hand. 
(Straight lines.) 13, 4 term applied to many parts 
of the body. (Organ.) 14. That which separates us 
from the sun. (Space.) 15. 4 name that might be 
applied to a companion, (Accompanist.) 16. N large 
body of water. (C—Sea.) 17, What the oe 
shouts to his ox. (G—Gee.) 18. 4 river in Scotland! 
(D—Lee.) 19. What you would say if you saw a 
little girl playing quietly alone. (Letter B—Let her 
Ber) 20. What opens many a dark place. (Key.) 
21, Something children like to do. (Run.) 22 The 
unit of measure for wood, (Cord—Chord ) "93 A 
military term used in connection with the iano 
(Fort—Pianoforte. ) 24. What you would if a 
person hesitated about doing right, (Diets ‘it) 

25. What your mother says 
when you neglect to prac- 
tice. (March. ) 
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MUSICIAN'S CRAMP. 


—__ 
BY ELEANOR R. STUBER. 
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CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 


SELF-PLAYING INSTRUMENTS. 


ROM the time of the first crude attempts at 
H self-playing pianos to the present marvelously 

perfected instruments, much anxiety has been 
expressed among professional musicians as to the 
ultimate effect upon the work of teachers. THE 
Rounp TaBieE has received a letter which opens the 
question again. 

“What is your opinion of the future prospects of 
the average piano teacher? I do not mean the pres- 
ent, but the future, say twenty years from now. The 
gradual perfecting and the seeming popularity of the 
self-playing piano have led me to ask this question, 
and it seems to me that it is a very sane one. Per- 
sonally I look upon the self-players as nothing more 
than good music-boxes, but I would like to hear other 
opinions. Do you think they will ever supersede the 
piano teacher? I have been a piano teacher for the 
past seven years, and I have done better this year 
than ever before, but I must look into the future. 
Would you advise a young man to continue in the 
music profession, one who has a large class of pupils, 
and is organist of a church? It is all right at present, 
but how do you think it will be twenty years from 
now? Also would you advise young men, who are 
undecided as to their life work, to enter the ranks 
of piano teachers?” 

Teachers have looked at this question with the same 
apprehension for years. “Is the self-player going to 
take the bread from our mouths, and turn us adrift 
in the streets? Does ultimate ruin threaten our pro- 
fession?” And still the years come and go, and 
nothing untoward happens. The impending catas- 
trophe is still ‘twenty years” away. 

The number of pupils is increasing annually, and 
the same may be said of teachers. In spite of the 
piano-players, the whole tendency of the profession, 
numerically as well as artistically speaking, has been 
upward, Although the self-player at first glance 
would seem to threaten from the outside, yet from the 
inside nothing can be seen but steady progression. 
The music teaching profession was never in so flour- 
ishing a condition as at the present time, in spite of 
several years of intimidation from the piano-players. 

There is one trait in human nature that one must 
not neglect to take account of in considering this ques- 
tion. It is not only both root and branch of all growth, 
all development, incitement and stimulus combined, but 
it is a factor that will never be eradicated as long as 
man continues to exist. Ingrained in his very nature 
is the desire himself to do, ingrained so deeply as 
practically to stand as a symbol of what man really 
is. Man is not content to see others do, he desires 
himself to take an active part. In some men the 
trait is so very prominent that they are not content 
with simply doing, but must do better than others, 
must excel; and they thus contribute their little, or 
much, as the case may be, to the general advance of 
civilization. When a man’s soul turns naturally to- 
ward music, this desire to do is going to impel him to 
express himself through it, either by playing or sing- 
ing. The fact that others play is not going to deter 
him. Neither is the self-player going to drive him 
from the keyboard. It may amuse him for a time, 
but sooner or later he is going to roll it aside, and 
himself try the treasures of musical art that will 
never be accessible by means of any self-playing in- 
strument. . 

This has been the experience of every person with 
a self-player, so far as I have had knowledge. He is 
carried away and completely absorbed by it at fir 
plays it constantly. Then it gradually becomes tire- 
some. The impersonal and mechanical lack of inter- 
pretative power fatigues. It is retired for a time. 
Then the owner begins to realize its true function; 
namely, to enable him to gain a, knowledge of orches- 
tral scores that would otherwise be a sealed book to 
him, to prepare him for listening to these works per- 


formed by the great orchestras. After a man is 
familiar with the various themes of a symphony or 
overture and their varied transformation and develop- 
ment by the composer, their real interpretation, in all 
the inspiration and tone-coloring of a great orchestra, 
comes to him like a revelation. It is an unfortunate 
fact that true appreciation of the greatest musical 
compositions only comes after familiarity with them. 
The same may be said of those piano compositions 
whose difficulties are so excessive as to be playable 
only by the greatest virtuosi. The one who can play 


only moderately well, in spite of all this, is the more . 


desirous to place his own hands on the keyboard. The 
man who cannot play wishes all the more ardently 
that he had learned. 

I would not advise a teacher to make a spectre of 
that which thus far has seemed to help more than in- 
jure. The more general the love and taste for music in 
the people, the more certain is the awakening of 
that universal desire to do, which is, in the case of 
music, to play. I do not think piano pupils are 
likely to decrease in numbers. As to young men _en- 
tering the profession, I think conditions are the same 
as they have been in the past. The decision in such 
a matter rests upon the amount of talent and natural 
inclination possessed by the young man or woman. 
In the case of genuine musical talent, the opportunities 
remain as they always have been, and are still pro- 
gressive. I do not expect to see any changes during 
the next twenty years, except for the better. 


The following article from a thoughtful teacher 
will be interesting and helpful to many of our readers: 


Should the Teacher Feel a Responsibility for 
Each Pupil? 


Without doubt nearly all would answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. And yet I fear many will 
take the negative side, if not in words, yet in actions, 
and as the old saying goes—‘‘Actions speak louder than 
words.” 

Frequently we happen upon teachers who just slip 
along, giving lessons from week to week without ap- 
parent thought for the pupils, except to see that they 
get their “notes right.” I believe when we have pupils 
in our care it is our special duty to try to help them 
to understand something about the high art of music, 
and what a sacred place it should hold in our lives; 
to help them to grasp something of its spiritual and 
emotional meaning, as well as to train them in techni- 
eal facility. 

As a general rule pupils cannot understand why 
they have to practice scales and “little finger exer- 
cises” over and over. They seem to think that when 
they can play them correctly, that is all that should be 
expected of them. Can we blame them for this? Not 
in the least; but we should carefully explain to them 
the value of these irksome duties, and gradually lead 
them to realize the good results that follow from the 
work. At the same time they should be given pieces 
that they can learn easily, or music will become as 
repugnant to them as would school to a student who 
is taught nothing but arithmetic. 

It would be impossible to teach the spiritual side of 
music to a pupil with nothing but scales; at the same 
time, scales are the foundation of all good playing. 
One who cannot play the scales well will be unable 
to play anything well. Therefore, I believe’ in teach- 
ing the scales thoroughly. What is there that equal- 
izes the fingers like the slow practice of the scales, 
and what better for the development of speed? 
Carefully selected pieces give the pupils a chance to 
apply what they have learned in their technical prac- 
tice, without which music would mean nothing to 
them. I do not believe, however, in giving every 
little waltz or two-step that we come across, Even 
though easy, the piece must be good. Then pupils’ 
minds will be gradually led on, until they can enjoy 
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the very best in music. Unless the taste for good 
music is formed while young, pupils will, with difli- 
culty, be led to appreciate and enjoy great music when 
they are older.” 


From Miss Amy Kofler, an Ohio teacher, we have 
received a letter referring to a question in the De- 
cember number of THE Erupe as to the amount of 
theory to be taught pupils in the first and second 
grades. Miss Kofler writes as follows:—“The editor 
suggests that to answer this question adequately a 
text-book should be written. I should like to tell 
this inquirer, and doubtless many others, who are 
struggling with this problem as JZ did until J found 
a satisfactory answer, that a good text-book has been 
written and published by Carrie A. Alchin, of Cincin- 
nati. The book, absolutely unique of its kind is 
being used by the ever increasing clientele of its 
author, who have been stimulated with the desire to 
‘teach their pupils more than the printed page,’ and 
shown by her what a living reality these pages can 
become. ‘Ear Training for Teacher and Pupil’ the 
book is called. Hach tone of the key with its in- 
dividual quality or character, and its natural pro- 
gressive tendency, is given, beginning with the tones 
of the tonic chord, and proceeding with the others in 
logical order, in varied and interesting exercises, which 
are to be recognized by ear or sung at sight. These 
tones, when grouped into chords, follow the same 
principle of progression as when used melodically. 
The subject develops naturally and logically, and in 
spite of its modest title, the little manual contains all 
that the average pupil needs in harmony. It is sur- 
prising and delightful to find pupils of average ability 
able to read at sight and memorize with more ease and 
certainty, and to harmonize melodies and transpose, 
because of the ‘key-feeling’ developed by this study. 
In comparing the improvement, a parallel may be 
drawn with the present method of ‘word reading,’ 
which enables second-grade children to read with ease 
books that were formerly difficult at nine or ten 
years. This text-book should be thoroughly examined 
before attempting to use it with pupils, for its order 
of contents should vary with different pupils. It is 
best adapted for class lessons, but wonderful results 
follow if used, as I have often done, for ten minutes 
of each private lesson.” 


Miss Kofler’s suggestion is to be commended. She 
is in error, however, when she says the book is 
“absolutely unique.” The editor of this department 
has in his library books on ear-training by Jadassohn, 
Faelten, Ritter, Sparmann, Heacox, and Brown, all of 
which have been on the market for several years. 
That they are not more generally known shows how 
undeveloped this department of musical training still 
remains. Many difficulties stand in the way of its 
being more universally taught. Pupils are already over- 
worked, school duties, especially, depriving them of 
sufficient time to attend to their music. Teachers 
now find the lesson hours overcrowded. With the 
majority of pupils they need all the time for necessary 
training of fingers. Tar-training really demands that 
the students be organized in classes, which should 
meet daily. But with given conditions this is out of 
the question. Even teachers who organize their stu- 
dents in classes for weekly instruction in general musi 
cal training find almost insurmountable difficulties, 
Such work, to be carried on successfully, demands that 
the class be conducted systematically and progressiye- 
ly throughout a season. But private students begin 
and end their terms of study at any time that suits 
their convenience, and absent themselves from a public 
class for which they do not feel that they are paying, 
or realize the importance, at will. Hence the at- 
tendance is fluctuating, pupils entering the class at 
various times, thus making it impossible for them to 
understand the work which the others have already 
had. This one difficulty, more than anything else, 
discourages the average teacher from trying to conduct 
such classes, Most of them would be glad to conduct 
a weekly class if they could solve this difficulty. 
Many of them do, but work against great odds. His- 
tory and general information classes can be man- 
aged more easily, but those which demand that the 
student progress step by step are more difficult. 
When music teaching becomes organized in a manner 
similar to schools and colleges, in which the students 
enter in October and remain until June, the problem 
will be solved. 

Our younger teachers, especially, will thank Mr, 
Fullwood, of Brooklyn, for the following answer to the 
request for a list of pieces suitable for the first 
grade, TVirst-grade instruction presents its own 

(Continued on page 346) 
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ERICAN interest in the welfare of a stricken 
composer has been very aptly criticised in the 
‘ following article taken from the Boston 
Record, Which makes a yery striking comparison be- 
tween a singing comedian and a composer of inter- 
national reputation: 

..,“‘Supported by the press and assisted by numerous 
;concerts, the committee in charge of the MacDowell 
fund have raised $22,000, about the sum speedily sub- 
scribed .for the benefit of Comedian Barnabee, cele- 
-brated for his singing of “The Cork Leg’ “If that 
is the measure of America’s appreciation of her most 
famous composer, a man mentally wrecked through 
devotion to his art, the prospect for an American 
‘school of miusie amounting to much is not encour- 
aging.” aoe. 

It’ isto be hoped that by the end of the present 
sehson’ tlie fund will be much increased by the con- 
‘tributions from clubs that have arranged for concerts 
fo thé benefit of Mr. MacDowell. ‘The committee 
in charge shave been very active and have had effective 
local ‘assistain¢ée in many of the large cities, towns and 
éducational centers. Every musician who has played 
or sung the music of this foremost of American com- 
posers should feel a direct personal interest in swelling 
the fand, which can be done in three ways—by a con- 
‘tribution, by organizing and assisting in concerts the 
‘proceeds of which shall go to the fund, and by a 
simplé method which can be kept up year after year, 
‘hamely;’ us¢ the compositions of MacDowell with 
‘pupils, since’ thé ‘royalties will help to support him in 
comfort gor the remaining years of a clouded life. 


Duel 


-NCREDIBLE as it may seem to our readers, the 
| following Iétter was received by a teacher in one 
; of the larger American cities from the mother of 
‘one of her pupils: 

“Dear Mrs. D—, 

My “TE lo not, want my children to be puzzling their 
aing over learning German fingering. As they 
Nave started with the American fin vering, I would like 
them to ‘continue, with the American fingering all 
through. Please do not give them any piece with 


illié cannot take out of the book we have just 


bought it and I will change 


ours truly, 
“Mrs. N: ax 

This is about paralleled by the state of mind of a 
good deacon who was puzzled by the ease with which 
a singer sang a German song to the accompaniment of 
an Wnglish organ. The letter indicates quite clearly 
how far mothers sometimes look into the work of their 
‘children in connection with their music lessons, Had 
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Mrs. N. consulted the teacher or examined the ques- 
tion of the two systems of marking fingering, the 
American and the foreign (German), she would read- 
ily have understood the advantage of the latter. Ag 
it was, she jumped at conclusions and made herself 
vidiculous. No gray matter of the brain is wasted in 
the use of the foreign fingering, and the change from 
one to the other is easily made, as is proven by the 
experience of thousands of teachers and pupils. If 
the question were put to musie dealers in the various 
cities, particularly those who fill many orders daily, 
the reply would be that it is only at extremely rare in- 
tervals that an order is received for a piece with 
American fingering. 

Every art and every science has terms peculiar to 
itself, and parents should be sure that they under- 
stand the special meaning of any term they meet be- 
fore they reach conclusions as to the value of the 
work done by teachers. ‘The teacher is always ready 
to explain her work, its bearings, and the rate of prog- 
ress that can reasonably be expected. With a good 
understanding between teacher and parent the work 
with a pupil is greatly simplified; criticism of the 
teacher’s methods will seldom occur, least of all to 
the knowledge of the pupil. 


NTERPRETATION is your construction put on 
Beethoven. It is Bach filtered through your 
temperament. It is Mozart plus your personal 

equation. It is Wagner, not minus the impersonal 
symbols but plus vital pulsations of your heart—and 
mind. 

Interpretation is as creative as composition. 
bricks are tones and rhythms. Being creative, it is 
not impersonal. Being creative, it is also not of 
the feelings alone. The subjective interpreter is a 
jelly-fish; the objective one, a rock. Your creative 
genius is one whose subjective and objective minds 
work synchronously. 


Your 


VIZ may hear a good deal in almost any com- 

munity about the unselfish efforts of various 
parties in behalf of good music. One person 
will “give” concerts, another will “give” recitals, 
another will “give” time and effort to bring in artists 
who may be heard by the public. Generally these 
“gifts” are publicly proclaimed, while perhaps others 
who really do make sacrifice of money, time and ef- 
fort to put good music before the public do so without 
desire or hope for remuneration. 

In spite of the old saying, there is such a thing as 
looking a “gift” horse in the mouth, at times. When 
this quadruped is a concert by a professional, too often 
it is found to be with the unadyertised purpose of 
securing other engagements that are more remuner; 
live; when it is a pupils’ recital there is little dis- 
guise to the hope of presenting an attractively baited 
hook; and when the artists are brought in and the 
net proceeds pocketed by the promoter, it is a case of 
pocket-book first and the public education afterward. 

All of these musical enterprises are legitimate; all 
are necessary for the public musical good. It would 
be a fine thing if all paid their promoters well, for the 
laborer in this field is worthy of hire. It is by the 
efforts of such persons that the musical spirit of a 
community is built up, and they desire publie support 
in all worthy endeavors. But the purpose of the 
moment is to decry the labeling of these activities 
with the wrong motive. 

For one thing, it is better openly to state with all 
frankness, “I am giving this concert with the hope 
of bettering my reputation,” or “to enlarge my class 
of pupils as a primary object, and, in addition, I hope 
it may lead some portion of my audience to a better 
understanding and enjoyment of good music.” That is 
fair and square, and it tells the public what it knows 
is the truth. In the case of artists’ recitals the local 
importer of talent might as well say, “This is a little 
business venture of my own. I am bringing a good 
thing to my fellow-townsmen and I want them to 
pay the bill and leave me a profit.’ Such an enter 
prise is proper and laudable, and anyone knows such 
propositions are not undertaken by persons of mod- 
erate means in a spirit of pure philanthropy, 

The person who really gives to musie ig the one 
who hopes for and takes no return of money, 
larity or professional reputation—other 
ment of artistic standing. So let us beware how we 
claim to “give” much to the cause of good music. The 
very claim causes the publie to look for the “ahi 4 
that may be attached to the “gift.” A capable a 
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former who will accept no pay engagements 1). 
may present a recital to that portion of they 
which is not able to pay for such things; that is a 
gift. A person may bring into a town an artist, have 
a recital, and donate the proceeds to charity; that is 
a gift. The only trouble about such things is their 
extreme rarity. Let us not try to delude ourselves 
and others that we are “bringing gifts” unless we 
really are. And incidentally, musicians might ask 
themselves frequently, “Am I giving to my at or is 
it eurely a commercial matter with me?” : 
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The Editor of Tue Erupe regrets that it was impos- 
sible for Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, of Philadelphia, to 
complete his work for the Vocal Department ae 
issue. Owing to the sudden death of Mr. Fritz Se nee , 
director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and of two 
leading vocal clubs,. Mr. Gilchrist was asked to os 
tinue the rehearsals and prepare ‘the May Sea 
of the latter organizations. He will be in charge ©) 
the Vocal Department of the jssue for June. 
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TO PUPILS OF SINGING MASTERS. 


BY ARTHUR THAYER, 


Witt you allow me to be very frank with you? lf 
so, it will save us much time and many words. I 
have several questions to ask which are, to a great 
extent, the outcome of a long experience in teaching 
singing. It has often occurred to me that if pupils 
would ask themselves these questions and answer them 
frankly, much trouble would be avoided, and the re- 
lations between teacher and pupil would be much 
better and much more would be gained from lessons. 

Did you ever think that if you go into the teacher’s 
room with other affairs on your mind—as many pupils 
do—the teacher (who is very sensitive to such things 
and who perceives it immediately) must take about 
ten minutes of the valuable lesson time in making you 
interested in your work, so you can bring your whole 
mind to bear on your study? 

Did it ever occur to you that five minutes spent on 
the bench in the hall, or in the anteroom, in running 
over the points learned in the previous lesson, would 
place your mind in tune for the teacher and his work? 

Do you know that singers who know their business 
make it a rule to go to the place where they are to 
sing at least twenty minutes before they appear, so as 
to become used to the air and temperature of the 
hall? And the same rule holds good for your lesson. 

This coming in at the last minute, fresh from the 
outer air, which may be cold or full of moisture, and 
then expecting to sing at once in a warm room, not 
only retards your lesson “by about ten minutes, but 
also is dangerous, for the voice, owing to a sudden 
change from cold to heat, sometimes becomes clogged, 
the mucous membrane becomes congested, and the 
effects do not wear off during the entire lesson. So 
the teacher works at a great disadvantage, and is not 
to be blamed if he cannot give you a satisfactory lesson. 

Do you take five minutes after the lesson by your- 
self for the purpose of running over in your mind, or 
of jotting down, what you particularly wish to re- 
member of the principal points of your lesson? 

If your teacher tells you to practice certain things, 
and you are a little doubtful as to just what he means, 
do you let it go, saying to yourself, “I’ll practice the 
yest, and skip this part which I don’t quite under- 
stand,” or do you ask your teacher to show you how 
to practice? Your teacher knows your difficulties, 
your discouragements ; he has had them to face and 
overcome himself, and if you ask him to explain so 
that you thoroughly understand what is-to be done in 
your practice time, and how to go to work to over- 
come your faults, practising will lose its terrors. Ask 
yourself honestly and squarely the question : “How do 
T practice?” 

Do you try to master the difficult places and make 
them easy, or do you practice such places a little and 
sing the whole song a good deal? Did you ever have 
the experience (which we all have at one time or 
another) of being given work which was distasteful 
at first, but which afterwards you like? Do you 
plame the teacher for giving such work? Do you 
think it is fair to do so? Do you suppose he enjoys 
giving you work which he knows will be hard and 
wearisome alike to you and to himself, unless he 
knows that it means good for you and himself in the 
long run? 

While you study with a teacher have confidence in 
him, and show him that you have. It is a reflection 
on your own judgment that you have selected a 
teacher in whom you have no confidence, and is en- 
tirely your own fault (and very bad manners, too) 
if you do not do your best to learn from him what he 
knows while you are under his care. 

And do you ever compare yourself with others not 
much more advanced than yourself? Did you eyer 
do anything in your life that made you more dis- 
couraged and dissatisfied, or that filled you so much 
with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness? 
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One of my teachers used to say: “Always sing with 
better singers than yourself!” And one of the best 
results of this rule is to keep one from comparisons 
with those who are toiling on in the same work, and 
by whose mistakes or successes I was not in the least 
degree benefited. 

They had to learn their lessons each in his own way— 
I had to learn mine in my own way—they were gifted 
in many ways in which I was not—my business was 
to take what talents I had and.make the best of them 
that I could. So while they were proficient or back- 
ward in certain points, I was, too, but not in the 
same points—so comparisons that amounted to any- 
thing were almost impossible. It would not help 
Sembrich to try to make a Melba of herself, or Melba 
to try to make a Sembrich of herself. Each has her 
own great excellences. ach one has perfected her 
art by cultivating ker own powers, which differ widely. 
So do not compare yourself with people near you, but 
take some one far ahead of you and then you will 
always progress. 

Also ask yourself whether you are trying to make 
haste too quickly—to “get there’ too soon. Do you 
ever blame your teacher because he does not put you 
ahead as fast as you think you ought to go?) Remem- 
ber that yoices mature as a person matures—bodily 
and mentally—that it takes a very short time to form 
a habit, good or bad (and, by the way, that is why 
you should go, at the very beginning of your study, 
to the very best teacher you can get), but if a bad 
habit is once formed in singing it takes a long, long 
time and much hard work on your part thoroughly to 
fix a good habit of voice production or enunciation in 
its place, so that one can rely on it in a public per- 
formance with all its attendant nervous excitement. 

Do dinners, receptions, teas, etc., ever interfere with 
your practice time or lessons? Do you try to arrange 
so they need not do so? Do you, if you have a cold 
or throat trouble of any kind, take the same care to 
relieve it that you do of your piano when it gets out 
of tune and you send for the tuner? 

Do you realize that as little as ten or fifteen min- 
utes’ practising, with your mind thoroughly on your 
work, will accomplish more, much more, than two 
hours’ practising on one day and none the next? 

The hurry of our American life is all about us all 
the time, but when we set our foot on the thrashold 
of art it must stop and another spirit take pos- 
session of us. Mme. Sembrich says it took her about 
five years thoroughly to “place” her voice. Compared 
with piano study this is a very short time. One thinks 
nothing of starting a son or a daughter at from seven 
or eight to ten or twelve on pianoforte study; and at 
twenty these young people are supposed to play fairly 
well, but not finely, except in exceptional cases. 

Do you expect the singing teacher to accomplish 
much in three months? six months? a year? Many 
do, but don’t you think, compared with the rate of 
progress on other instruments, it is asking a good deal 
of the teacher? Do his best, he can only teach you 
as much as you can learn—do his best, he can only 
point out the way to you—you are the one who must 
do the singing, 

And finally—and I say it from having known a 
great many singers and teachers—if you have a fairly 
good voice, and a fairly good knowledge of music, 
and a musical nature, don’t you find your teacher, as 
a rule, one who is very much interested in you and 
your work; who is willing and ready to help you in 
your inquiries into musical knowledge—and who is 
both devoted to the best in his art, and also to making 
you a worthy exponent of it? I am sure you must, 
for I know and haye known many such. 


THE VOICE OF THE ANCIENTS AND THE 
VOICE OF TO-DAY. 


BY ALEXANDER HENNEMAN. 


Tue first music of a people is homophonic. The 
human voice being an instrument ready at hand and 
under sufficient control to produce a number of tones 
without mechanical assistance or training becomes at 
once the medium by which the savage expresses him- 
self musically. With the development of musical 
craftsmanship, we find demands made on the voice 
that, as years go by, become greater as to range, flex 
bility and expression. The vocal quality of our an- 
cestors was undoubteciy the same as that of the In- 
dian, the Chinaman, and other uncivilized people 
to-day. 
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A speaker rarely exceeds six tones and the interval 
of the octave in yoice inflection demands a clever elo- 
cutionist to give it without appearing affected. This 
was undoubtedly the reason for the small range in 
the songs of ancient people. It accommodated the 
yocally untrained speaking voice, which has only a few 
notes at its command. A range above the speaking 
range was impossible without cultivation. 

The voice is the most primitive instrument, and 
undoubtedly was instrumental in ‘molding the first 
systems of music among a people. The nucleus of the 
Greek systems of music were the notes A-I'-E, sung 
downwards. This was known as the mode of Olympus. 
It sufficed for a time to fulfil all the demands the 
Greek made upon music to express his emotions. 
Later the G was added, giving an unbroken progres- 
sion. These tetrachords were not definitely estab- 
lished until instruments fixed the intervals, but the 
voice was the guide in determining the succession of 
tones that made up these four-tone groups. 

What vocal ability the ancients had is seen in the 
demands their music made upon the voice. The Greeks 
had a compass of fifteen tones in their system of 
music, extending from A in the bass to E in the 
treble, yet the range in the songs is rarely above four 
tones. Among the Israelites the range does reach the 
octave and over, but that is rare, four and five tones 
being the average. The melodies with a large range 
were intended for the regularly appointed precentors, 
who had, if not systematic vocal training, at least 
much practice in singing. 

Among the old races singing was evidently crude, 
and before Greek art had advanced to a point of re- 
finement, the songs sung in honor of the god Diony- 
sius were sacrificed to the new art of the drama that 
had sprung from them, and so overwhelmingly. took 
the fancy of the Greek, to the exclusion (at least for 
a time) of his interest in music. The Bacchanalian 
feasts then came into life, in which levity and im- 
morality were the predominant features, and music— 
most chaste and purest of all the arts—suffered. With 
the evolution of the perfected comedy and tragedy, 
which were developed originally out of the Bacchie 
songs, and the accompanying higher art appreciation, 
musie was restored to its original esteem among the 
Greeks, and was advanced in all its branches. 
Choruses vied with one another for prizes and honors 
that were national, and good singing in solo and 
chorus became the aim among the Greeks. 

In tracing vocal development after the death of 
Christ in the first churches the small range and the 
slowness of execution is in evidence. This shows to 
my mind that it was not esthetic reasons alone that 
induced this style of writing, but that the voices were 
unequal to the task of a larger range and technical 
facility. True, the melisma is-a rapid group but it 
usually appears in the best tones of the voice and may 
at first have been merely a gliding over intervals and 
not an accurately outlined note-group. We divide 
the whole tone in halves; the Greeks divided it into 
quarters (under certain systems) and sung these 
quarter tones, as we hear them to-day among our 
American Indians, and we know that the Greeks 
influenced the music of the early Christians in a 
marked manner. I believe the melisma was at first 
an undefined gliding, and only later, when the inter- 
vals were definitely established, did these groups move 
over regular scale progressions. 

This belief was strengthened by hearing an ortho- 
dox Jewish cantor sing the temple hymns. These he 
sung for me unaccompanied, not knowing anything 
of music, relying only on his memory (which was 
exceptional to a marked degree). I noted this pecu- 
liarity. All the rapid figures glided over the intervals 
and, I must state, sung in this manner they seemed 
very appropriate to the melodies, and were anything 
else than unmusical. They came closer to the speak- 
ing voice and had a realistic effect that well ac- 
corded with this strange though beautiful music. 

Pope Sylvester is credited with founding the first 
singing school in Rome, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, in fact is said to have founded the Sistine 
Chapel choir, which, if this be true, has had an un- 
interrupted existence to the present day. This school 
became the prototype of others of its kind, and from 
it masters were sent into the world to teach the cor- 
rect rendition of the music for the services of the 
Church. Choir boys were chosen, and a rigid training 
jn every branch of the art of singing was given them. 
‘Tone studies were in the regular curriculum of the 
day, and so zealous were they of acquiring the latter 
the entire choir was at times taken to a certain spot 
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where an echo would repeat their tones and enable 
them to study the effects produced. 

Owing to the uncertainty of notation in those olden 
days, these schools of singing were necessary to keep 
the traditions inviolate. Before the days of staff nota- 
tion much of the singing was memory work, the 
neum@e were simply helps to the memory, and did not 
record accurately the intervals to be sung. The 
Church demanded over a thousand different melodies 
throughout the year, and though many of these were 
used but once they had to be known by the chorister 
when the occasion demanded them. It was the first 
duty of the schools to preserve the correct rendition 
of the melodies. 

Sight singing was later studied under a system in- 
vented by Guido of Arrezzo, who, on the principle of 
association of ideas, fixed the pitch of the interval in 
the minds of his choristers by the first syllable of each 
line in a hymn, which began on a higher interval of 
the scale. His system made reading at first sight 
possible by fixing in the mind the sound of the syl- 
lable and the pitch belonging to it. 

That the unremitting training of the choristers, ex- 
tending over their whole life, resulted in a vocal pro- 
duction that was artistic, we can be sure. By the 
time of Palestrina these choristers must have been 
masters of tone and expression of no mean order, for 
the style of his compositions is such that only tonal 
effects and beauty of the highest kind will do them 
justice. His compositions, one and all, demand choral 
technic nothing short of the highest, and from re- 
ports of those times we can believe. that the singing 
was exceptional. 

Tradition states that the singers as late as his day 
produced the fortes and pianos by moving forward 
and backward in the choir, the movement to the 
front making the tone loud and the movement to the 
rear producing the piano. It is said that the stones 
have been hollowed out by the incessant movement 
of the felt-shod feet of the singers. I cannot belieye 
that that was the reason. Dynamics were surely 
under the control of the singers of that day. It was, 
I believe, an anticipation of Wagner’s covered orches- 
tra, which can play loud and soft at will, yet, for 
certain effects, is “covered and uncovered,” thereby 
yariegating and enhancing the effects to a considerable 
extent. A shell, under the control of the director, can 
be moved to any point over the orchestra in the Bay- 
reuth Opera House, also in the Prinz Regenten Thea- 
ter in Munich, where this Wagner idea has also been 
installed. I have no doubt that the moving about of 
the singers had the same effect on the tone as the 
shell has on these modern orchestras and was in- 
tended for that end. 

The Italians were the first teachers who evolved a 
systematic vocal course for the voice, in the same 
manner as the schools for organ and other instru- 
ments overcome their inherent technical difficulties. 
At the head of these masters stands Porpora, an 
Italian who became world-famous in his day. The 
opera became the vogue, and the demands made on 
the singers or, better said, the-demands the singers 
made on the composers (for the cart was put before 
the horse) necessitated a vocal training that for tech- 
nical difficulties is not equalled to-day. I have seen an 
old manuscript for voice with twenty or more varia- 
tions on a theme by Gluck, that presents almost 
every vocal feat known. Its compass extended from 
low A natural to W flat above high C. It was replete 
with all the pyrotechnics so dear to the singers of that 
day. It proved that the voice to them was simply an 
instrument for exploiting technical difficulties in the 
production of which sentiment played a secondary 
réle. It was a senseless striving for effect. Roulades, 
trills, a big range, and immense breath control, were 
the singer’s aim. In every aria the composer was 
obliged to write a hold. On this hold the singer had 
full sway for his creative fancy and vocal ability. 
Cadenzas of seemingly impossible design were sung 
on the fermata, and the specialty in which the singer 
excelled was exhibited to its utmost. If he was a 
full-lunged tenor, he vied with the cor in holding 
a certain high note, if range and flexi ty was the 
soprano’s strong point—up and down the voice 
pirouetted—high F’s had no terrors, and low @’a 
filled her with delight, while the spell-bound audience 
at the end of the cadenza interrupted the aria with 
shouts of appreciation and the, to her, so flattering 
“da capo.” In the repetition a new cadenza had to 
he invented, and woe to the singer who wo la 
dazzle with new effects and more startling a. 

27) vi rorse ( ee Ses ; 
her fate was worse than that of our modern comedian 


who has the hardihood to spring last year's joke on 
us. 

Progressions were always melodious and the “over- 
tone arpeggio,” also called ‘“nature’s chord,” and the 
pure scale were the basis of every figure. ‘This “2a- 
ture chord” is founded on the overtones of a funda- 
mental, as for instance, if we sound the note o, we 
will set in sympathetic vibration the notes C-G-C-E- 
G-B flat-C-D-E above that note. Every instrument 
responds readily on this chord and modern brass in- 
struments are constructed entirely on this pringipl:, 
each valve or combination of valves producing the 
chord with only a change in the embouchure of the 
player. The voice is governed by ths same law, and 
though our musical forefathers did noz know the sci- 
ence of acoustics as Tyndall and Helmholtz have 
formulated it, they intuitively grasped this phenomena 
and wrote the music for the voice accordingly. Art 
Cee this, as in many things, the forerunner of 
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“human” and not an imitation of flute, violin, oboe 
or bassoon. The human voice is superior to every 
known instrument in variety of color and expressive- 
ness. It is true that certain methods of tone produc- 
tion develop in human voices a timbre which practi- 
cally takes them out of their own class, and places 
them along with certain specimens of orchestral in- 
struments, but this, of course, is an unnatural state 
of things. 

When one wishes a violin he does not purchase a 
’cello, though both are “stringed” instruments. He 
seeks a special kind of tone—that of the violin. But 
whether he buys a violin or a ‘cello, if he be a man of 
taste he desires that the tone of his instrument shall 
be of beautiful quality. So with the human voice. 
No matter what the “class” of the voice heard, the 
cultivated listener desires that its tone, as tone, 
Shall be beautiful. 
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This whole question of singing while supposedly 
under the sway of strong passion is a matter of con- 
vention. A man under the influence of hate, about to 
revenge himself upon an enemy with cold steel, 
does not, naturally, stop to announce his intention to 
commit murder by singing the same to measures set 
down for him according to the laws of musical com- 
position. He might give utterance to a series of ejac- 
ulations and cries. But this could not reasonably be 
called “singing.” Singing is an art. The moment 
the composer sets limits to the rhythm and pitch of 
man’s vocal utterance, art enters into the question. 
And the use of language (which means an appeal to 
thought as well as to feeling) adds to its complexity. 

Let the singer do all he can by means of facial ex- 
pression, bodily pose and action, as well as by the 
tones of his voice, to create an atmosphere of reality ; 
but let him not depart from the art of singing to be- 
come a mere shouter or declaimer. Let him re- 
member that if, conventionally, while performing in 
operatic tragedy, he is permitted to sing at all, he is 
permitted to sing well—that is, with a tone which has 
a fundamental sensuous beauty, but which is at the 
same time charged with emotion under control. The 
true artist has a warm heart but keeps also a cool 
head. 


OBSTRUCTION OF NASAL CAVITIES. 

Tus, undoubtedly, is a subject pertaining to the 
voice trainer as well as the physician. However, I 
do not recollect ever having seen this discussed in 
print, and there are probably scores of students 
similarly situated who would derive some benefit from 
a perusal of my experience. 

I am a tenor and have studied for the last five years 
with two eminent teachers of New York City. While 
my tones, up to the break, were strong and resonant, 
when I sang above it (the chest register) my voice 
gradually lost in volume and resonance in accordance 
with the height of the tone. 

An attack of “grip” Jast winter left me with a 
severe catarrhal affection which was apparently in- 
curable; consequently, after consulting a specialist, I 
was advised to have some of the bone removed from 
the nasal cavities, which I did. Immediately my head 
tones became nearly as powerful as the chest tones, 
proving conclusively that space in the nasal cavities is 
conducive to good high tones. Now, it is only a ques- 
tion of time and practice when my whole range will 
be equal. Furthermore, I can sing a pianissimo on 
any of the head tones as distinctly and clearly as with 
my lower tones, a thing which was impossible before. 

Prior to the operation I was firmly convinced that 
my trouble was a limitation of the vocal cords, and 
that I was not a high tenor, although my voice is of 
lyric quality. Never having been troubled by catarrh 
or seriously inconvenienced by a cold I had apparently 
no reason to suspect the real cause of my trouble, al- 
though I must frankly state that I think my teachers 
should have known the reason why the high tones 
were deficient in volume and resonance.—A Subscriber. 


WHERE CHARLATANISM EXISTS, 

Every profession includes and gives opportunity for 
charlatans, but there is none which offers to them a 
wider or more lucrative field than music, or, to be 
more exact, the vocal department of musical education. 

‘As competition becomes keener and every semi- 
educated amateur evolves into a professional musician 
the outlook for the really cultivated artist becomes so 
serious as to be a problem. All metropolitan centers 
are favored ground for the charlatan, but New York 
and Chicago are especially fertile for the propounders 
of new methods and fads. The very vastness of these 
great cities prevents successful exposure and charla- 
tanry flourishes, for it is amazing how many ignorant 
and willing victims there are to every flamboyant 
yoice specialist. New York has as vocal teachers ex- 
accompanists (at fifty cents an hour) and bank clerks 
from Chicago posing as vocal teachers and coaching 
singers. There are also to be found a throat doctor, 
a masseuse and a dentist all winning fortunes at 
teaching singing. 

Vocal music affords a glorious example of the pos- 
sibilities open to the fakir, especially underpaid 
pianists, organists out of work (or working for a 
pittance) and half-starved accompanists. These find 
in voice placing and coaching their salvation. Is it to 
be marveled at that there are so many incompetent 


singers when the last resort of failures in other diree- 


tions is to become & teacher of the voice?—Musicat 
Leader. 
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SEED THOUGHTS. 

THE singer or pupil who is passive has no future; 
the one who is imitative a possible one; the one who 
is creative and imitative an assured one.—lusical 
Herald. 


BEFoRE a singer can lay claim to art or to the recog- 
nition of musicians he must regard his voice as a musi- 
cal instrument which must fit perfectly into the 
musical scheme as a violin does into an orchestra. 
After all, the greatest art is the result of the greatest 
self-control, and this is first and foremost the sine qua 
non of art.—Music Trade Review. : 


THERE is a general impression that only the Italian 
language, of all the modern languages, is capable of a 
true union to the singing voice. This is an open ques- 
tion, but as the great majority of English-speaking 
people require the recognition of some sense in the 
sound, something must be sacrificed for the sake of 
understanding the words. The English-language is not 
so ineffective as some persons would have us think. 
Handel and Mendelssohn, who were Germans, chose 
to write their oratorios in the English vernacular, and 
who can say that the music loses either in sublimity, 
grace or eloquence through their artistic alliance? The 
true song in art and in the modern interpretation 
thereof is in the declamation of the poetical words 
sweetened and colored by the melodic phrases of the 
composer, and that in such a manner that the thought 
of the poet is conveyed on the wings of the mother 
tongue to the ears of the intelligent listener. This 
can only be effectively accomplished through the 
agency of clear articulation, the possession of which 
should be the desideratum of both elocutionist and 
vocalist.—Bissell. 

Tue American voice is the voice that will be heard 
in grand opera more and more as the years go on. 
The national characteristic is behind it, which means 
it is bound to succeed—Melba. 


Music doesn’t start in the throat. Its fundamental 
seat is in the brain. A man or a woman must have 
music intelligence to make a success of music.—Melba. 


I’p rather have music intelligence than a good voice, 
for if I have the intelligence the voice will come.— 
Melba. 

THE voice, presupposing the music intelligence is 
there, owes everything to the teacher, and the teacher 
ean make or mar.—Zelba. 


Art should be a stimulus to the best in us, serious 
work for earnest people, then we can give our lives 
to it content that we are playing our part, however 
small, in the great world scheme—not mere onlookers, 
The man who opens men’s minds to visions of beauty 
has work to do second to none; look to it that you are 
making one of these, that you do not merely display 
some personal skill, that you say something to people 
that reaches their hearts. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRERS. 

F. B.—1. Few teachers of high standing claim te 
teach singing by the Italian or the French method. 
The terms are used glibly by some teachers and 
singers, but these persons would find it a very difficult 
matter to define clearly just what is Italian or 
French in the ‘‘methods” they teach. In choosing a 
teacher select one who gets artistic results with 
pupils; don’t base your choice on a catch phrase. 

2. The registers of the voice are frequently re- 
ferred to, but the practice of the best teachers is to 
ignore registers as a means for placing the voice. If 
a pupil sings a high pitch with the production that 
naturally belongs to a lower register, thus forcing up- 
ward, a teacher might say “Use the head register,” but 
that would not mean that he teaches by registers. A 
demand of artistic singing is blending of registers, not 
distinctness and separation. 


R. W. O.—TueE ability to play well an accompani- 
ment is no guarantee whatever of ability to teach sing- 
ing. How can one show the way who has never him- 
self traveled the road? Only through personal ex- 
perience in the study of tone production can one come 
to be able to tell, by the sound emitted, what is going 
on in the pupil’s throat. Without such power to di- 
agnose vocal troubles, it is impossible that the proper 
remedy shall be applied. A prime requisite for a 
vocal teacher is an exceeding keenness of ear for vocal 
tone-quality—not piano or violin or organ quality, but 
vocal quality, allied with a high ideal as to what is 
possible in the way of beauty of vocal tone. 
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EEO Mae, cuatiousts a natural cite mates 
i ES SELON: requires cultivation to enable 
the possessor to use it in adapting his talents to 
every occasion which is required in church services. 

Many musical persons can draw. forth from the 
organ pleasing melodies and accompanying chords, 
using good stop combinations which exhibit the ex- 
cellent qualities of the instrument, who cannot read 
notes, and who are thus debarred from playing the 
printed compositions of others. Many players possess 
the ability to read notes who prefer to use their own 
extemporaneous effusions instead of the more orderly 
compositions of writers whose musical works are the 
result of careful study, and, in their symmetry, are 
the inspirations of genius. 

Many egotists of this second class, who have not 
developed their natural talents by the practical study 
of harmony and musical form, occupy positions as 
organists, and their ideas of organ music languish 
through the same snatches of trite melodies with crude 
chord relations and well-worn cadences, from week 
to week and year after year, until their playing becomes 
insipid and tiresome on account of their self-satisfac- 
tion and lethargy. 

On the other hand, there are organists who possess 
brilliant technic in the use of manuals, pedals and 
registration, whose playing is almost equal to the 
mathematical exactness of perforated music-rolls in 
self-playing instruments, who, not having cultivated 
the science of harmony to the best advantage, cannot 
properly modulate from one key to another without 
haying the notes before them, and are much confused 
when circumstances require a sudden abbreviation of 
an organ piece which they are rendering, or when 
they are unexpectedly called upon to modulate to the 
key of an introductory choir anthem which they are 
not prepared for. 

An organ student is not fully prepared to assume 
the duties of a responsible position until he has 
mastered the science of harmony, which includes musi- 
cal form, ease of modulation and sight transposition. 

The most gifted musical natures need this essential 
discipline, and the art of improvisation should be 
cultivated as soon as the first principles of harmony 
are acquired. The first process is in committing to 
memory every phrase, section and period of the sim- 
plest organ pieces which are being studied—not in their 
entirety or conservative relationship, but in an ana- 
lytic form—and then endeavoring to imitate the melo- 
dies and the accompanying harmonies. 

As a preliminary method, it is a very practical ex- 
ercise to take the words of church hymns and endeavor 
to improvise well-adapted tunes in rhythmical form, 
with the treble, alto, tenor and bass as in vocal ar- 
rangements. This should be done with various metres, 
and in different keys, and in double, triple, quadruple 
and sextuple measure, until fluency is accomplished. 
Cadences in all keys should be practiced until versa- 
tility is attained, and much attention should be given 
to modulating from one key to another by various 
methods to prevent running in the grooves of stereo- 
typed habits. 

A thorough study should be made of transposing 
hymn tunes at sight into any key, especially into those 
keys which are a half and a whole step above the writ- 
ten key. 

The endeayor should be made to improvise short 
organ voluntary movements, always keeping the meas- 
ures in the same form throughout in which the 
thought begins, with the natural divisions of the music 
into sections of four, eight, sixteen and thirty-two 
measures. Without a decided rhythm, an improyisa- 
tion would only be a conglomerate succession of musi- 
eal sounds, without character or meaning. 

The first attempts should be made in the simple 
major and relative minor keys, using only the tonic, 
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dominant, sub-dominant and dominant-seventh chords, 
with half and final cadences, gradually introducing 
chromatic harmonies which have been learned in the 
study of modulation. 

If a person has not a natural musical talent, he 
would better not attempt to prepare himself to be- 
come a church organist, for a mechanical performer, 
having no genius for inventing melodies and harmo- 
nies will not be successful in developing the resources 
of the noble instrument. The art of organ playing 
bears no comparison, with learning to use a typewrit- 
ing machine. 

The art of improvisation should not be carried to 
excess in public worship, neither should the organist 
thus assert himself to the exclusion of the appropriate 
compositions of standard writers, but this accomplish- 
ment is essential in adapting organ music to all oc- 
casions. 

The ideal church organist is one who unites the 
power of adaptation with the gift of improvisation— 
who touches the emotional instincts of the worshipers 
by the exercise of an intuitive tact which brings his 
musie into sympathy with all his listeners. For the 
sake of being original, he does not introduce ec- 
centric ideas and surprising transitions. He is not 
solicitous in regard to his extemporaneous themes 
sounding like extracts from the compositions of others 
which he has studied, and is not sensitively hurt if he 
is cynically reproached with being an imitator, know- 
ing full well that all the acceptable forms of melody 
and harmony have been used over and over in the ex- 
amples set by the great masters. His aim is to ren- 
der his professional services valuable in making his 
music helpful to others, happy in possessing the abil- 
ity to exercise his talents in the most useful way. 

Organ improvisation has its limitations when the 
art of fugue is approached. No human mind has the 
power to improvise correctly a strict classical organ 
fugue on a given subject in all its polyphonic inter- 
weavings of dua and comes, with each yoice or part 
sustaining its individuality of utterance, in augmenta- 
tion, diminution, inversion, episode and stretto, so 
that if recorded in a phonographie cylinder or disk 
it would be found worthy of being a model on being 
translated into written notes. The best that has been 
done in this line of musical proficiency has consisted 
of ingeniously working over a given theme in various 
forms of imitation in fugal style, but it is impossible 
to extemporize spontaneously a strict canonic fugue 
at the keyboard. Such massive work requires to be 
planned out in written notes with scientific musical 
study and with architectural design of structure. 
These masterpieces of musical science have always 
thus been composed, and are not records of improvisa- 
tions of an inspired moment. 
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Such an organist was engaged to play a large new 
organ of unusual excellence in its musical value and 
thoroughness of construction, and held the position for 
five year During this time he charged all his 
deficiencies upon the imperfections of the organ, which 
he constantly declared was a fraud and imposture, and 
influenced the church committee in thus believing him, 
asserting that the instrument was so bad that he 
could not play any good music on it, nor properly ac- 
company the choir, 

But one Sunday he was compelled to be absent, and 
a really competent organist presided at the keyboard 
ten jue first time, and the whole congregation was 
eve Eened to the fact that their organ was a masterly 

rument, and sent the hitherto abused organ builder 
yy fine testimonial to that effect. The beavers organist 
Was not permitted again to resume his false position. 
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to obtain a situation for which my teacher says that 


I am prepared. I have thoroughly played through 
Rinck’s ‘Organ School,’ and can play church music 
at sight. I attend church where there is a lady organ- 
ist whose management of the organ is very irritating 


to me. She plays the same voluntaries nearly every 
Sabbath, generally either ‘The Shepherd Boy’ or 


‘Bonnie Doon,’ for opening preludes, and a familiar 
band march for a postlude. She keeps always drawn 
all of the Swell stops with a horrible sounding Haut- 
boy which is never in tune, and keeps the Tremolo 
stop on all the time. She never gives any expression 
with the Swell Pedal, but leaves it closed. isthe ae 
keeps all the Great stops on so that she aa ea 
changes from forte to piano. She does not play is 
pedals, but sometimes holds down a low pedal a ES 
nearly half through a hymn tune sputony resoree 
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they were for. It is difficult to peer se erie Bd 
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to sing it at such a rapid speed, especially when sung 
by many voices. Whether printed with half or quar- 
ter notes, it would not be too slow if each syllable be 
sung as slow as 60 M. M., when the voices of a large 
congregation unite with full sonorous tones. In the 
old German churches the chorals are sung very slow 
tempo, and in that country this chorale would not be 
sung at a more rapid rate than 40 or 50 M. M. In 
singing this hymn tune there should be a pause on the 
last note of each line. 


Since the subject of electric, 
pneumatic and tracker actions is 
one of constant discussion among 
organists and churches contem- 
plating the purchase of new organs, the following, 
from a review of M. Widor’s book on ‘The Modern 
Orchestra,” will be found very interesting: 

Turning to the subject of organ mechanism, M. 
Widor pronounces very decidedly in favor of a well- 
mechanical action; nothing equals it in his 
opinion. ‘Che pneumatic action he will have none of, 
and as regards the electric action, while he allows it 
may be a little better, we must be prepared for sur- 
prises if we trust to its tender mercies. It would seem 
as if M. Widor had been remarkably unfortunate in 
his “experiences, but there are not a few competent 
judges who hold with them that the player with a 
mechanical action is more en rapport with his instru- 


MECHANICAL 
ACTIONS. 


made 


ment. It has its limitations, however, in big in- 
struments. 

x 5 In the year 1847, while voyaging in 
MIXTURES. a steam frigate from Toulon across the 


Mediterranean to Algiers, a tourist had occasion to 
stop over a day in the port of Mahon, in the Island of 
Minorca, a place then out of the ordinary course of 
sight-seers. 

He wrote home that the organs there were the 
objects most worthy of admiration in the churches :— 
“The organ in the Cathedral was made by a German 
and the tones were as sweet and full as any I ever 
heard. A young Maestro di Cappella performed for 
us on this magnificent instrument. He was a clever 
musician, and played twenty different pieces, from a 
sonata of Bach to the modern airs of Rossini, Auber 


and Verdi, During this concert, which was given 
for our benefit, the nave of the church became 


crowded with listeners, and their joyous countenances 
proved how well they valued the talents of their young 
organist.” 

Apour the year 1650 there was invented in London 
a harpsichord which prolonged the tones of the strings 
by means of revolving cylinders. Two hundred years 
later a musical genius, who then lived in Salisbury, 
invented a method of vibrating steadily pianoforte 
strings by means of an electrical current, but the in- 
strument was not perfected before his death. 

There is now on exhibition in Boston a new instru- 
ment which combines the pianoforte with the organ, 
which may be played as a pianoforte with its per- 
cussion action, or independently as an organ with 
the sustained and legato tones, or both may be used 
at once from the same strings. Tlectricity is em- 
ployed in producing the prolonged tones which sound 
continuously as long as the keys are held down. ‘The 
expression is obtained by pressing the keys to a more 
or less depth of touch in obtaining degrees of power, 
go that any one note may be made prominent. The 
quality of tone resembles that which is produced by 
rubbing the fingers on the edge of musical glasses, and 
at will the harmonies of the tones may be played. A 
company is being organized to manufacture this instru- 
ment, so that in due time more specific information 
may be obtained concerning its musical possibilities. 


Tn the year 1805 an organ was made in London by 
William Gray, New Road, Fitzroy Square, and was 
placed in the Chapel of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass., where it was used constantly until 1858, when 
it was removed to give place to a new organ. At that 
time the poet Longfellow desired to obtain it for his 
dence on account of its historical associations, but 
the ease was too high for his room, Tt was then pur- 
chased by the Congregational Church of Alfred, Me., 
where it has been steadily used for forty-nine years, but 
on account of a new organ being placed in the church 
it has been sent to a wareroom in Boston, where it will 
be on exhibition. Tt has one manual with eight stops. 
The case is of mahogany, with glass panels ornamented 
in gold on the front and ends. 
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NEW ANTHEMS 


MIXED VOICES —— 


Bailey, Eben H. IAskNoMore . .  . 
Berwald, W. Thine Forever, God Of Love... 
Bischoff, J. W. Open To Me The Gatas ae gts 
Dunham. Henry M. Ho. Every One That Thirsteth 
Gaul, Harvey B. 0 God Our Refuge And Strength . 
Houseley, Henry. 0 Be Joyful In The Lord 
Trowbridge, J- Blessed Be The Lord =. 

‘The Lord Reigneth OS RG. he 
Truette, E. E. Six Responses And The Lord's Prayer 

Choral Responses. (Non-Liturgical) . 


WOMEN’S VOICES 


Ambrose, Paul. Just For To-Day. (Trio) 

Like a Cradle Rocking (Trio). : 
Ambrose-Lynes. Just For To-Night. (Trio) + 
Berwald, W. My Jesus As Thou Wilt, (Trio) 
Blum, E. I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes. (Trio) . 3 
Scott, Chas. P. The Peace Of Thy Children. (Trio) 
Thayer, Arthur. March On Ye Soldiers True. Pro- 

cessional)) (Trfo)i. 0. 3 | 

The Lord Is In His Holy Temple. (Trio) . 


MEN'S VOICES 

Bailey, Eben H. The Wondrous Cross. 
Burnham, Chas. E, The Lord Is My Light . 
Goldthwaite, G.T. With Humble Heart. . 
Knox, Jas. C. 0 Pray For The Peace Of Jerusalem 
Scott, Chas. P. Father Take My Hand .  .- 

MyHeavenIn Thee .  - ss 
Thayer, Arthur. Be Glad, 0 Ye Righteous. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
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| DEPARTMENT 


THE ETUDE 


Conducted by GEORGE LEHMANN 


Some months ago a publisher in 

PAGANINI’S Germany sent us an announcement of 

SECRET, a new work. This announcement was 

more than startling. It contained 

statements of a nature to excite an interested mind to 

the highest pitch of curiosity. And, we frankly con- 

fess, it did not fail to affect us in the manner and 
degree which it was obviously intended to do. 

This preliminary notice informed us that a violinist, 
named Goby Eberhardt, had discovered the secret of 
Paganini’s remarkable skill, and that this discovery 
had inspired him to write a work which was destined 
to revolutionize at least the present methods of study- 
ing the violin, if not the art of violin-playing itself. 

Realizing that this is a wonderful age of discovery 
and inyention, and believing, too, that seriously uttered 
statements emanating from Germany are, more often 
than not, based on solid facts, we had no peace of 
mind until we secured, after a delay of several 
months, a copy of this new work. It is now before 
us, and we regard it as a duty to acquaint our readers 
with its purpose and its contents. 

The full title (translated) of this new work is as 
follows: 

“My System of Studying the Violin and Piano, 
Based on Psycho-Physiological Principles,” by Goby 
Eberhardt. 

In a rather brief preface the author informs his 
readers that his new work is not intended to take the 
place of an instruction book, but that its chief pur- 
pose is to instruct in the art of surmounting the 
greatest technical difficulties in the shortest possible 
time, and with a degree of scientific certainty which 
has been hitherto unattained. In other words, the 
author believes that all, or most, students expend an 
unnecessary amount of time and energy in the process 
of acquiring technical proficiency, and attempts, later 
on, to prove that his systematized ideas, if adopted by 
the student and conscientiously pursued by him, will 
necessarily result in the possession of a Paganini-like 
technie which, furthermore, will be acquired in an 
incredibly short time. ‘The author’ then proceeds to 
tell his readers how his book came’ to be written. 
From this story we will select such details as seem 
most interesting and important. 

“Several yea ago,” says Mr. Bberhardt, “a great 
misfortune compelled me to retire from my profe: 
I thought at the time that I should never again be 
able to play the violin, inasmuch as a paralytic stroke 
had affected my entire left side. My left hand was so 
helpless that I found myself unable to move the first 
finger sufficiently to bring it in contact with the finger- 
board, The other fingers, too, were so weak and help- 
less that to attempt to play again seemed sheer folly. 
Indeed, literary work seemed the only thing left for 
me, and I began to occupy my time and mind by writ- 
ing an extended article on Paganini. During the 
course of reading, which I found necessary for the 
preparation of this article, I came across a statement 
of, to me, the profoundest significance. This state- 
ment appeared in Schottky’s ‘Biography of Paganini.” 
The author says: ‘Trequently, during our conversa- 
tions on general topics, Paganini would assure me that 
when he had ended his travels and withdrawn from 
publie life ha would reveal to the world a musical 
secret which could be learned at no Conservatory of 
Mus: a secret, the possession of which would enable 
a young player to achieve, within three years, what he 
otherwise could not accomplish in ten. T asked him 
repeatedly whether he was jesting with me, but always 
he replied, “I swear to you that I am telling the 
truth, and I authorize you to mention this matter in 


the biography. But one man knows my _ secret— 
Gaetano Ciandelli, of Naples, a young man now 
twenty-four years of age. This young man had been 
playing the violoncello for some time, but his per- 
formances were so mediocre that they deservedly at- 
tracted no favorable comment. He interested me, 
however, and for this reason I determined to help him. 
I told him my secret, and in three days he had go 
transformed his playing as to excite the greatest won- 
derment.” ‘ 

“Paganini then went on to say how he had taken 
hold of Camillo Sivori, when the lad was not yet seven 
years old, that after three days’ instruction Sivori was 
able to play a number of pieces, and in two weeks’ 
time he played before an astounded audience.’ ” 

We shall not, of course, attempt to reproduce in 
these columns Mr. Eberhardt’s complete narrative and 
his “justification” for having written his new system 
for the study of the violin. But it seems necessary 
yet to add, for the sake of clarity, that Mr. Eber- 
hardt goes on to relate how he visited Sivori when 
that virtuoso was playing in Baden-Baden, and found 
him practicing mute exercises, which Sivori declared 
Paganini had taught him. These mute exercises, 
Sivori said, were of inestimable value to him, and they 
enabled him, despite a very small hand, to overcome 
great physical difficulties. 

Further than this we need not quote Mr. Eber- 
hardt. He has told us enough to enable us to com- 
prehend that he was deeply impressed with Schottky’s 
references to Paganini’s “secret,” that Gaetano Cian- 
delli’s wonderful “transformation” was a powerful in- 
centive in the development of his plans, and that 
Sivori’s practice of mute exercises clearly confirmed 
his suspicions as to the nature of Paganini’s secret. 

We have said that we regarded it as unnecessary 
further to quote Mr. Eberhardt, but on second 
thought, and wishing to do him no injustice, we will 
add the following from the explanatory portion of his 
text. (What follows is Mr. Eberhardt’s recital of how 
he began to practice when in the weakened condition 
described in the beginning of his book. It was on 
these first exercises, it seems that, later on, he based 
all the development of his new system of study:) 

“T began,” says Mr. Eberhardt, “with the greatest 
possible concentration of the mind, to place my weak- 
ened fingers on the strings in the following manner: 


“This I did without employing the bow, keeping the 
fingers in place several seconds, during which time I 
would increase their pressure upon the fingerboard and 
imagine them engaged in leaving and returning to the 
string. 

“My success was amazing. Daily my hand gained 
strength, and in a month’s time I was able to prac- 
tice a half hour each day without growing weary. 
Encouraged by this success, I began to develop the 
ideas contained in my new system of study.” 

After a careful perusal of Mr. Phberhardt’s hook, 
we can honestly say that we know of no book that Mas 
promised so much and fulfilled so little as this “New 
System of Studying the Violin.” We do not question 
Mr. Wberhardt’s sincerity, but we have little iene 
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We know, and he surely must know, that had this 
stroke been actually of a serious nature he would not 
have recovered sufficient use of his left hand to play 
the violin. The attack was transparently of such 2 
light and temporary nature that his recovery was 
comparatively rapid. Similar cases can be found in 
great abundance in medical records, and any scien- 
tifie man could easily have enlightened Mr. Eberhardt 
as to the true cause of his fortunate recovery. But 
when he asks us to believe that he was in a hope- 
lessly helpless physical condition, and that he regained 
the use of his hand and fingers by means of the 
daily mute exercises to which we have already re- 
ferred, he is asking us to believe an absurdity. we 
might ask him whether, through these digital exer- 
cises, he was also enabled to walk again. Te a 
early told us that his entire left side sag ee ee 
This surely included the left les, and, for a time, ee 
member of his body must necessarily have been ae 
or less incapable. The conclusion is obvious ani 
evitable. . 
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“Messiah” Strad in the Crawford collection in Eng- 
Jand. It had previously been the solo violin of 
Mayseder, the violinist. 

After leaving the Crawford collection it passed 
into the hands of Hill & Sons (London), the fore- 
most dealers and experts in Europe. It was during 
Miss Powell’s professional trip throughout Europe, 
some four years ago, that she bought the Guarnerius 
from Hill & Sons. 


Ir has occurred to the pres- 
ent writer that many serious- 
minded students may be strong- 
ly tempted to experiment with 
mute exercises if only for the 
purpose of satisfying their desire to learn by actual 
experience whether such a mode of study can result 
jn any appreciable advantage. To such students a few 
words on this subject may prove welcome. 

Mute exercises naturally mean exercises for the 
Jeft hand without the employment of the bow. Such 
work, as far as the violin is concerned, can hardly 
appeal to a violinist who has given the question of 
left-hand technic deep study. Whatever may be its 
advantages to the pianist (and we are not in a 
position to discuss this phase of the subject), it can 
hardly be said that work of such a nature gives 
promise of genuine profit to a string-player. The 
latter must necessarily create every tone on his instru- 
ment, whereas the former can in no wise alter the 
pitch of any tone “placed” by the manufacturer and 
tuner of his instrument. For the violinist, the ques- 
tion of faultless intonation is of vital consequence. 
With intonation the pianist is not at all concerned; 
he is happy if the lord and master of the pitch of his 
instrument (the tuner) is the fortunate possessor of 
an accurate ear and the knowledge of the art of tun- 
ing a piano, and it is his misfortune if that gentleman 
js not well equipped for his calling by nature and 
experience. 

Tt will thus be seen that to the violinist intonation 
is necessarily a question of prime importance. Not 
only must the fingers be cunningly trained, but the 
sense of pitch must be developed to such a degree of 
sensitiveness and accuracy that every departure from 
the correct pitch is quickly detected. How, we ask, 
is such training possible if the bow is not employed? 
Flow is the player to determine, with anything re- 
sembling the requisite accuracy, whether his fingers are 
correctly placed upon the string, if the bow is not 
employed as an agent of verification? Endless in- 
accuracies of fingering would remain undetected and 
uncorrected were they not revealed by the bow, with 
the result that even a limited amount of daily study 
of mute exercises would prove disastrous to the de- 
velopment of both the ear and the left hand. The 
tone produced by the contact of the finger with the 
string is jnsufficient and altogether too uncertain to 
enable the player to detect inaccuracies. The bow 
is the only medium of truly revealing the fingers’ 
mishaps and shortcomings. 

This seems the simplest and most sensible argu- 
ment against the practice of all mute exercises. These 
facts alone should deter the student from experi- 
menting in this direction. We all know that the 
experienced player frequently allows the left hand to 
wander over the fingerboard without employing the 


A POSTSCRIPT 
TO “PAGANINI'S 
SECRET.” 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
by EMIL SOCHTING 


Op. 58. Suite for 4 Violins, complete . $1.50 
No.1, Allegro No. 8. Lento Espressivo 
No. 2, Adagio No.4 Intermezzo 
No.5. Rondo Polacca 


Op. 63. Three Gipsy Dances for 2 Violins, 
Violoncello and Piano. No. 1, $1.00. 
No. 2, $1.25. No. 3, $1.50. 


EASY COMPOSITIONS 
for STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
by EMIL SOCHTING 


Op. 54. A. 3 Quartettes for 3 Violins and FacH 

Cello . . Gots - «+  §1.00 
Op. 54. B. 3 Duets for 2 Violins . - 50 
Op. 54. C. 3 Trios for 2 Violinsand Cello —_.75 


Op. 54. D. 3 Trios for2 Violinsand Piano 1.00 
Op. 54. E. 3 Trios for Violin, Cello and 

Piano. 5 is ‘ . - 1.00 
Op. 54. F. 3 Quartettes for 2 Violins, 

Cello and Piano a . - 1.50 
Arthur P. Schmidt 
BOSTON: LEIPZIG NEW YORK: 
120 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Ave. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 


class Piano 
should not 
fail to exam- 
ime the 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed on 
application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to. Responsible Parties 
SOHMER & COMPANY 
Waterooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St., NEW YORK 


KAPLAN 


THE HIGHEST PERFECTION 
RT-VIOLINS 


IN THE ART OF 


bow; but this is merely an irresistable indulgence 
a habit acquired through much daily digital activity. 
Beyond this it is of no significance, But when it 
pecomes a question of the actual training of the fingers, 
the bow must logically be called upon to play its part 
jn the work, laying before the ear, as it were, all the 
evidence of failure and success. 


Joseph Guarnerius Violin 
FOR SALE 


The property of MAUD POWELL 


who has played it for four years 


It can be seen by appointment at Oswald 
Schilbach’s, 141 E. 60th St., 
New York City 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


VIOLIN. MAKING ENDgRSED 


CARL HILD 
GEORGE PURDY 
EUGENE 


EGNE 
J, L. VON BER WEHDEN, JR. 


and other prominent musicians. 
Write for descriptive 
catalogue. 


DP. MUELLER, Sole Agent 
509 East 76th St. > New York 


Teachers, Attention! 


Tt you have not seen a copy of the Max I, Rishel Seale 
and Technic Studies for the Violin, we send you 


i 
a copy gratis, upon receipt of your Business Card 
Catalogues and Discounts on request 


TELLER PUBLISHING CO. 


6060 State Street = Chicago, Hlinois 
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THE ETUDE 


Children’s FP age 


We print Lelow a list of 
pieces specially suited to a re- 
cital in May, all the titles re- 
ferring directiy to the month. 
If teachers desire, any piece relating to Spring can be 
used instead of some of these listed. The publisher of 
Tue Erupe will send a number of these pieces for 
examination subject to the usual conditions upon 
which music is sent “On Sale.” ‘The pieces range in 
grade from 1 to 4. The figure enclosed in parentheses 
marks the grade. 

Piano Sonos. Aceves, Mayflower, op. 98, No. 6 
(2); Beaumont Springtime Joy (Maienwonne, the 
German title, really means May Joy) (2); Behr, In 
May, op. 328 (2%); May Dreams, op. 352 (2%); 


PIECES FoR A 
MAY RECITAL. 


* Fliersbach, May Bells, op. 55 (2); Heller, May 


Song, op. 45, No. 5 (4); Horvath, May Dance, 
op. 46, No. 1 (2); Huss, May Morning (2) Lange, 
May Breezes, op. 79, No. 5 (4); Magnus, Song 
of May (4); Merkel, Lovely Month of May, op. 
25 (4); May Days, op. 81, No. 3 (3) ; Parlow, May 
Morning, op. 60, No. 4 (3); Rathbun, May Day (2) ; 
Song of May (5); Patterson, Maybells, set of little 
Ast grade pieces; Schurhann, Mai, Lieber Mai, op. 68, 
No. 18 (3); Van Alstyne, Mayflower Waltzes (4); 
Wachs, May Party (waltz) (1), May Party (polka) 
(11%) ; Waddington, Mayflower, op. 29, No. 4 (2); 
Wittman, May Has Come (3). 

PIANo Four Hanps. Ashford, Maypole Dance 
(1); Krug, May Breezes, op. 147, No. 10 (2) ; Rath- 
bun, May Day (2); Smith, S., Maypole Dance (4). 

Piano Six Hanps. Rathbun, May Day (2). 

Vocat. Abt, Oh Lovely May (song), (2) ; Mendels- 
sohn, Maybells and Flowers (2 pt. song) (3); 
Warner, Maypole (2 pt. song) (3); Cowley, Maypole 
Dance, (action song) (2); Nevin, May Day Dance 
(unison chorus with 4 hd. accept.) (2) 


ONLY two names of the first 

NOTES ON MAY rank are found on the list of 

MUSICIANS. musicians born in May, yet 

there is a goodly number of men 

of prominence, as will be noted. Bach oné of these 

muscians should be looked up in a dictionary or his- 

tory, and answers given to the questions that follow 
and others that the teacher may ask. 

May Musicrans: Cristofori, Moniuszko, K. H. 
Graun, Stamitz, Brahms, Griidener, Paisiello, J. Rént- 
gen, Fiorillo, Massenet, Klengel, Hartmann (Den- 
mark), Heller, C. Goldmark, Sgambati, R. Wagner, 
Halévy, Raff, Millécker, Moscheles. 

The following questions will add interest to the 
study of the names aboye: 

What countries are represented by the nationali- 
ties of the musicians named? 

When were the men named in the list born? 

In what branches of music were they prominent? 

Who are living to-day? ; 

Name pieces by any of the composers that you have 
played or heard. 


OUTLINE FOR BIO- Works ror CoNnsuUL- 
GRAPHICAL ESSAY. TATION: ‘Masters of 
V—CLEMENTI. WEBER. Music ;” articles in 

phere, pEtunes ave Naas Groye’s “Dictionary of 
renared rv. W. F. Gates, <9 : D fi 
ts a help to little musicians Music? and in Nau 
in studying eorapeeeret lives mann’s “History of 
A Teds or euch Ble Musics”  Weltzmann’s 
pare other outlines. Teachers “History of Pianoforte 
can divide the work into two 


parts, thus making it lighter Playing ;” lives of Weber, 


for each writer. by Sir Julius Benedict 
and by Baron Max yon Weber. Mathews’ and Balt- 
gell’s Histories of Music; Bhrilich, “Celebrated 
Pianists ;” “Famous Composers and their Works,” 
CreMENTI. Birthplace and time; education, early 


success in London. Travels in Europe. Musical duel 
with Mozart in Vienna. The opinions of each con- 
cerning the other. His business ventures in London. 
Name the quartet of great musicians who were his 
pupils. The quantity of his compositions. His great 
piano work, the “Gradus ad Parnassum.” “Wather of 
Pianoforte Playing.’ How he secured this title. 
Beethoven’s opinion of Clementi’s works. The large 
scope of his life, reaching from the life of Handel 
to that Rubinstein. Effect of his works on piano- 
forte playing and literature. 

Weber. Son of an erratic and strolling actor. 
Early life behind the scenes. Musical training by 
Weber's father. Lessons with Michael Haydn. Not 
precocious. Studies lithography. Earns a poor and 
uncertain livelihood at drama and music. Becomes 
private secretary to Louis of Wurtemburg. Leads a 
gay and irregular life. ‘Thrown into prison and ex- 
iled for political opinions. Settles down to serious 
work. Appears as pianist in several cities. Director 
of the opera at Prague and Dresden. 

The champion of the German spirit and ideals as 
against the dominance of the Italian. Makes a great 
stir with “Der Freischiitz.” Still popular in Ger- 
many. “Euryanthe”’ and “Oberon.” Goes to London 
to conduct the latter. Two celebrated piano composi- 
tions. Admired by the young Mendelssohn. His 
personality, lameness, fatal disease. Most of his piano 
compositions now obsolete. Fame rests largely on his 
operas, breaking the way for the romantic school, 
Early death. Wis effect on succeeding musical com- 
position.—W. FI. Gates. 


¥ WorKS For CONSULTATION: 
Engel, “Early History of the 
OUTLINE FOR AN Violin Family :” Foucher, 
BSSAYAON mang) “Treatise on the History and 
DEVELOPMENT Construction of the Violin ;” 
OF THE VIOLIN. Fart, “The Violin and its 
Famous Makers;”’ Gates, 
“Pipe and Strings” (condensed and inexpensive) ; 
Groye’s Dictionary, articles on the violin and on 
violin playing; Naumann’s “History of Music,” Vol. 1, 
pp 528-30. Baltzell’s “History of Music;” Ferris, 
“Great Violinists and Pianists;” Fleming, “The 
Fiddle Fancier’s Guide; Sandys and Foster, “The 
Violin ;” Stoeving’s “Story of the Violin.” 

Tue Viorin: Warly myths concerning origin of the 
violin, Stringed instruments of the Hindoos and 
Chinese. Were the Greeks and Romans accustomed 
to the use of the bow? Describe the hurdy-gurdy. 
What were the erwth and the rebab? What was the 
style of the troubadour fiddle (fidel, vielle, viole) ? 
What were the “frets” on the early fiddles? Influence 
of the lute on the violin, What brought the violin to 
permanent shape (ribs, corner blocks, waist, sound 
holes) ? 

How did the viol differ from the violin? What 
member of the viol family is in use to-day? Name 
some of the different varieties of viol. Who is credited 
with adopting the feature that changed a viol into a 
violin? Name some of the most celebrated of the early 
violin makers. Give the reasons for the fame of 
Gasparo da Salo, Maggini, the Amati family. Who 
was the greatest of all violin makers? Why? Why 
was Cremona a center of the best in violin manu- 
facture? Give the dates of the golden era of violin 
making. What are the names of some of the best- 
known Stradivarius violins? What is the Story con- 
cerning the “Prison Joseph” violins? The Paginini 
violin. Who were Jacob Stainer, Nicholas Lupot and 
Vuillaume? 

What is agli weight of a good violin? How put 
together? Tension on the bridge? of the strings? 
Material in strings? Who was “the Stradivarius of 


the bow?” Best woods for bows? What prices did 
Stradivarius get for his instruments? Can you find 
record of any high prices paid for rare instruments? 
Where are the most of the modern commercial 
violins manufactured? 

Can you name any celebrated collectors of violins? 
Who is held as the greatest violinist of history? Name 
several of the greatest living violinists. 

ee 

HERE is a suggestion to 
teachers who. want  some- 
thing to interest their pupils. 
Let us hear from other teachers and club ‘sade a 
are Bn position to suggest “things to try.” 

We have gained so much by following Tue Erupe 
club notes that we fee] like paying back some of our 
indebtedness by an exchange of ideas. Tor three years 
aa cnuphas kept a record of games in a note book 
pee a Things io Try.” Most of our games come 
PSR RDEEN S PAGE of ‘Tur Nrupe. We have 
aay aa ee make that haye been tested and 
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“THINGS TO TRY.” 


ut out the faces of each picture, 
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keyboard, but fingering after the scales of E major and 
E minor is a jumble. So, for Sarah, the “Order of 
the Great Gummed Star” was created, and at the 
next meeting we were pledged as members. ; 
Fourteen girls came. ‘They were kept out in the 
hall; no one was allowed in the music room, where 
all was silent and mysterious. Marie (she’s an ad- 
vanced pupil) came out with two boxes of gummed 
stars, one of red and the other of gold. ; 
“Now, girls, this is your insignia of office 0 
to wear it on the nails of your fourth fingers. 
each took two stars, one read and one gold, and these 
we pasted on the fourth fingers—the red for the left 
hand, the gold for the right hand. iuemee 
Marie said, “You are to go in first, Jennie. im) e 
listened with all our might, but all we could pens 
Miss B. saying, “You are to prove yourself een ses 
the order, Jennie. Begin with C. Then iM ia 
the scales of C, G, D, A, E and B, four ET 
with one hand; then a mistake in F sharp, and 4 
B.'s voi gain, saying: A eee 
“his cirele I hang around your neck 3 it pene aa 
stars of gold; not until twelve are shining there ca 
I the secret unfold.” . 
Ecitere, tate that the funniest thing! 
it be?” said Helen. — back: 
One by one the girls went in; they acta vats B. 
all were quiet inside the music room excey 
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THE ETUDE 


APOLLO AND PAN. 


When grave Apollo tunes his lyre 
All souls are filled with magic fire, 
The Muses in loud antiphons raise 
Their songs of thankfulness and praise. 


When the great god Pan with his wood-nymph band, 
Moves from his grotto, rich and grand, 

syrinx a merry tune he play 
While the wood-nymphs dance to his merry lays: 


Should a stranger chance to cross his way, 
As he slumbers in the heat of day, 
A Panic fear would seize him round, 
And by grave terror hold him bound. 
—Adeline Louisa Pratt. 


(From an Old Print) 
WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, THE MINNESINGER. 


While on the subject of work for clubs to do, the 
[Editor wishes to call to the attention of teachers the 
matter of preparing questions on such articles as 
come within the comprehension of the children. For 
example, in the present issue questions can be pre- 
pared on the Minne: ingers, on Scales, on Godard, on 
some of the points in Mr. Perry's article, such as the 
Mazurka, the Polonaise, etc.; on Mme. Melba, on the 
Minuet, as well as a number of items in Mr. Goepp's 
article. If there should not be time to work out so 
many questions the teacher might read portions of 
the articles and explain to the members of the clas 
Of course it will be very helpful to a teacher's wor 
if all of the pupils are subscribers to Tue Hrupr, 
since, in that case, reading can be done at home. A 
club of ten pupils can get a nice premium for the 
benefit of the club, books, music, or various useful 
articles. Send to Tue Ervupe for a copy of the 
Premium List, that you may see the good things we 
offer to clubs of ten, fifteen or more subscribers. 


“T am often weary of this 
world, but it seems I shall 
get old enough to die,” id 
the hody of the old Stradi- 
yarius testily, as it prepared to take a nap. 

“You ought not tp complain at your burdens. Look, 
now. at the sturdy bridge and sound-post,” said the 
G string. “They never sigh unless it is because the 
imprisoned melodies do not escape tunefully.” 

“No melody escapes without my pern 
the bow, with pride. 

“You are not so powerful, alone, 
rather jealously. 

“Neither of you is a renal musie-maker,” 


A CONFAB IN THE 
OLD VIOLIN CASH. 


ion,” 


dl 


said the rosin, 


remarked 
the fat D string. “I and my three companions haye 
something to say about that.” 


“Yes,” chirruped the little © string, in soft soprano; 
. 


“we have much to claim for ourselves,” 
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“Well, I for one, am not boastful,” put in the A 
string, sleepily. ‘“Myeryone of us is needed to sing the 
melodies.” 

“That is quite true,” cried the four Pegs in a modest 
yoice. 

“Just so,” said the Tail-piece. “I haven't anything 
to do with the bow, but others are dependent on my 
strength.” 

Here the Stradivarius woke from a snooze. 

“Well, well, friends, don’t argue—let’s all take a 
nap, and then have some music afterwards.” 

This advice they followed, but the G string snored 
so loudly and in such a deep grumble, that the little 
E string declared it had lost half of its rest.—Thaleon 
Blake. 


It has been very 
pleasant to report 
the organization and 
work of so many clubs this season, which has wit- 
messed unusual activity and widespread interest in 
club work among children. his is not a fad, but a 
serious and valuable aid to work with children. 
Teachers who have not yet made the experiment will 
do well to consider ways and means during the sum- 
mer, now so close at hand, and begin work in the fall, 
with as many pupils as can be interested. Here fol- 
low a few report 

BEETHOVEN CLUB. 


CLUB CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pupils of Elizabeth de Bretton, 
fourteen member: colors, red and green; motto, 
“Labor Achievement ;” meets twice a month, studies 
biographly, history, musical games; program includes 
four and s hand piano playing; dues, five cents a 
month, 

Youna@ Musictans’ PERSEVERANCE CLUB. Pupils 
of Miss Leila Elsworth; motto, “Work to Win ;” 
colors, pink and cream; divided into juniors and 
seniors who meet together every two weeks; seniors 
have lessons in biography, history, spelling, defining 
musical terms, spelling and pronouncing composers’ 
names; juniors study music notation, spell musical 
terms, and have simple musical games; the winners 
receive a post card with a musician's portrait on it, 
or some other suitable card, three cards entitling the 
holder to a large “Perry” or “Brown” picture of a 
musical subject. At least half of the pupils play solos, 
duets or trios at each meeting, and we have a elub 
song, “On Merry Melody,” which we usually sing. 
The club practically solves the missed lesson problem. 
Miss Ellsworth offers the following: 

GAME TO TEACH Kry SIGNATURE. 


Line the children up in two lines as for a spelling 
match, Give them this sentence, “Go down and eat 
bread fast, Charlie,” explaining that the first letter 
of each word stands for the major sharp keys from one 
to seven. The flat keys are represented by “Four boys 
eat apple dumplings greedily, Charlie.” Caution them 
to place a flat after each letter of the flat keys except 
the first (I), and a sharp after the last two sharp 
keys. Then beginning with the head of one line ask 
for a key thus: ‘What is two sharps?” If the ques- 
tion is not answered the other captain has a trial, and 
if he gets it right, may draw a man from the other 
side. Proceed alternately down the lines as in a spell- 
ing match. The sharps or flats in any key may be 
taught in a similar manner. This game requires close 
thinking and ought not be played very long at one 
time. 

Ervupk Music Civus. Twent pupils of Miss 
Lillian M. Tonner; meets every other week; has 
monthly recitals: each member has a club button; the 
work is yery much enjoyed. 

Young Musrerans’ Cius. Pupils of Miss Hilda 
Ackenhausen: motto, “Work and Win;” colors, light 
blue and gold; meets once a month, plays musical 
program and reproduces a musical story which is 
read; dues, five cents a month. 

Mozarr Mvusie Crus. Pupils of Mrs. V. V. Shoe- 
maker; meets weekly; colors, old gold and royal pur- 
ple; motto, ‘ove the Beautiful, 

Seek out the True, 
Wish for the Good 
And the Best Do.” 
Studies Tue Erupe, Tapper’s “Virst Studies in Music 
Biography,” alternates biography and theory with a 
musical program. 


Ss 


a 


Arr education demands the very hest material for 
children; but it demands also, as equally important, 
that this best be presented in a way that conforms 
to the natural ability and ever-growing powers of the 
child.—Foresman. 
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EUROPEAN MUSICAL TOPICS. 
BY ARTHUR ELSON. 


Wuat is the matter with modern music? asks Felix 
Draeseke, in the Signale. Answering him on the spur 
of the moment, we should say that there are not 
enough men alive who can write it properly. It is 
also true that the few who can write well do not al- 
ways condescend to do so. The struggle is after nov- 
elty, and we are deluged with works that surprise and 
astound us for the time. But when the strangeness 
wears off, nearly all will be found wanting; away 
with them to the dust-bin! 

Why must we struggle for something new? There 
was once a man named Brahms, who wrote a few 
symphonies; and, strange to. say, he did not attempt 
to startle his hearers with crashes of orchestration 
that should outdo anything before known, and terrify 
an awe-struck world into admiration; neither did he 
try to cajole a mystified public into thinking him 
great because they could not understand him. 

But now we are confronted by a less satisfactory 
situation. Those who are willing to be sane and 
temperate are lacking in inspiration, while those who 
have the ability are too apt to use it in misguided 
ways. There are Bernard Shaws in music no less 
than in literature—men who adopt a new tonal or- 
thography, and indulge in queer tricks of expression, 

, merely | to attract public attention and gather the 
resulting shower of gold. ; 

Here, for instance, is what Friedrich Brandes has 
to say (also in the Signale) in connection with the 
“Bardengesang” of Strauss, a new work for chorus 
and orchestra: ‘To accept as earnest a trickster who 
wishes to get rich is a sign of our times; our novelty- 
seeking, unmusical times. * * * Strauss is an 
orchestral virtuoso of the first rank, so great that he 
requires, from good orchestral musicians, things that 
are almost impossible. Witness the contrabasses, 
trumpets and horns in the ‘Bardengesang,’ to say 
nothing of the voices. A glockenspiel is required, 
but has only two notes to play. Then there is a 
bold passage in which A and A flat major chords 
come together. * * * If I compared Strauss with 
Meyerbeer, after the Sinfonia Domestica, it was cer- 
tainly a great injustice to Meyerbeer. * * * 
Strauss is up-to-date, he knows that people must be 
imposed upon. * * * Gustay Mahler, in Vienna, 
is another successful performer in this respect.” 

In more sarcastic yein is the analysis of an imagi- 
nary symphonic poem of “Willy Tiidde,” written by 
Dr. Max Steinitzer for the Carnival number of Die 
Musik, Were are the moyements, with description in 
part: 

1. Paranoia, or primary monomania. Over a con- 
tinued organ-point, not in the right key, a series of 
chords leading into confusion. 

2. Temporary insanity. Motives tumbled over one 
another with no logical development. 

3. Melancholia. Muted horns, violas, and synco- 
pations; chromatics, ending in stupor. 

4. Delusions. The musie attempts to say some- 
thing, but doesn’t. 

5. Epilepsy. The attacks portrayed by orchestral 
tumult, while a milder motive portrays doses of bro- 
mide. 

6. Kleptomania. Law-breaking tendencies shown 
by consecutive fifths, and other broken rules; also by 
the taking of other people’s themes. 

7. Dementia paralytica. Complete ruin of subject. 

Other works announced by this composer are “The 
Diseases of the Heart” and ‘The Warthquakes of 
1906.” We trust these citations have answered, in 
part at least, the inquiry of Dr. Draeseke about mod- 
ern music; and we suggest to him, in return, the fol- 
lowing conundrum: Having found out what the trou- 
ble is, what shall we do next? 


An article on Annamite music, by Gaston Knosp, in 
the Quarterly of the International Musical Society, 
brings up pleasant memories of Paris in exposition 
time, and strange, outlandish beverages, and hordes of 
Oriental foreigners in full (or sometimes not very 
full) native regalia. There was a sign, “Annamite 
Theatre,” and the strangers entered in. ‘Dynamite 
Theatre” would have been a better title, for what 
the orchestra lacked in size it made up in power. 
Gongs, drums, and brasses were played with 2 
vehement virtuosity that would have satisfied Strauss 
himself, while the actors let out a series of ear- 
splitting yells that added materially to the ‘‘toot en- 
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semble.” There were several dozen acts, it was said, 
of which, one was given each day. Pity the poor 
musical critics of the East! 

Yet the Oriental nations are not without music of 
a distinctive flavor. We should no more judge them 
by their crude theatrical productions than we should 
expect them to judge us by our hand organs and 
street bands. The Japanese national hymn, for in- 
stance, shows all the dignity of our old church modes. 
The favorite Chinese song to Summer is extremely 
graceful, and the silken strings of the native instru- 
ments doubtless add much to its delicate effect. The 
unison effects of this, as of ancient Greek music, are 
by no means unimpressive, as the clear beauty of the 
Scotch melodies will prove. Annam, too, has its 
well-known native tunes, not uninteresting to musi- 
cians, though less developed than those of its neighbor 
Cambodia. Its people find much of our civilized 
music incomprehensible; Chopin, for instance, was a 
sealed book to them; but they were greatly pleased by 


passages in major keys from Mozart or Haydn. For. 


instruments, they possess various examples of guitar 
and mandolin types, a two-stringed violin (like the 
Indian Ravanastron), a sixteen-stringed psalter, and 
several wood wind instruments, beside the usual 
drums and gongs. But, like all Orientals, they have 
no real conceptions of harmony or orchestral music. 


According to the Revue Musicale, two of the new 
Monte Carlo operas are worthy of mention. The first 
is “Nats Micowlin,”’ a new work of Bruneau, in which 
that composer remains faithful to realism as a prin- 
ciple and Zola as a source for librettos. Bruneau ig 
often too heavy-handed; his theories are correct, but 
his touch not deft enough. This time, however, he 
seems to have scored a success. The second opera is 
Massenet’s “Z'hérése.” It is a story of love during the 
Reign of Terror, and its success was even greater 
than that of the composer’s “Cherubim” and “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” It was rumored that 
this and other new works were to be given in America 
in 1943, but investigation showed that the statement 
was wholly without foundation. 


INSPIRATION COLUMN. 
BY FAY SIMMONS DAVIS. 


THE severe test of our powers has come with the 
warm weather. The sunshine and the birds and 
flowers seem to have brought everything beautiful 
to us but energy. The amount that is left us, how- 
ever, is sufficient if we but utilize it wisely for the 
benefit of our pupils. True, we have “that tired 
feeling,” but so have they. Their school lessons haye 
been severe. We must be physicians as well as in- 
structors; we must plan their lessons so thoughtfully 
that they will improve, and at the same time fee] 
refreshed instead of fatigued. 

Nature is no sentimentalist. 
in her demands, rewards and punishments. The heart 
weighs a little over one-half a pound, I believe, 
yet it pumps eighteen pounds of blood through every 
fibre of our being from itself back to itself, in less 
than two minutes. It does a daily work equal to lift- 
ing one hundred and twenty-four tons a foot high. 
Does it not behoove us to favor it all we can and not 
add to its strain! 

There are many musicians who have early passed 
from earth through the abuse of health’s law. Per- 
golesi died at the age of 26—Schubert at 31— 
Mozart at 85—Purcell at 87—Mendelssohn at 38 and 
Chopin at 40. 

We are told to follow the advice of three physi- 
cians if we are to be strong mentally and physically. 
They are Dr. Quiet, Dr. Merryman and Dr. Diet. 
Allow me to add Dr. Rest. Though the musician may 
never hope to be literally “quiet,” he can follow these 
doctors’ advice so carefully that his poise is never dis- 
turbed by the discordant harmonies or by any of 
the adverse professional -winds that blow, or by the 
rising of the thermometer. He can conserve every 
atom of strength he possesses. Every morning he 
should take a cold sponge bath. This: will help him to 
work on “capital” instead of on “credit.” A short 
walk before breakfast will further invigorate him. 
The great Frenchman, La Harpe, once said, “when 
my head gets fatigued I put it out of the window.” 
Personally, I prefer to walk. 

A period of relaxation at noon should be planned 
for, and light food taken. A little light reading, a 
good many laughs, and long hours of sleep will Ha 


She is very practical 


a sick man well and an already well man feel ‘born 
anew.” It was Longfellow who said: 
“Joy, temperancee and repose 

‘ Shut the door on the doctor's nose.” 
F A little boy said to me: “Oh, teacher, I’m go tired; 
if only it was winter all the time!’ His eyes were 
big, and the rings around them deep. Instead of 
beginning the lesson immediately, I told him some 
musical stories; then I gave him an apple, which 
seemed to go right to his little fingers, and later to 
his legs for he scampered away, after a good lesson, 
ae good-bye wave of his cap. 

ired horse cannot be whippe -hi vithout 
danger of his falling when he netics ie co 
ue can be coaxed and given a Sugar-plum, until, far 
rom being dead, he safely lands his load on the 
height. He will have Some nerve and ambition re- 
maining, too, even if his legs do fee] rather wobbly. 
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LAUS ORGANI. . we had become the publisher of 


this important work. As stated, 


we have only a limited number of sets, seni sell ae 
$10.00, and the transportation 1s paid by t the 
will also send the set on approval, providing ae ae 
transportation charges are paid both bie ies 
person ordering. We have a number of samp. eee a 
which we can send to those who desire them. iginal 
without doubt the most pretentious wore eee is 
organ music that has ever been attempted, oe t in the 
the first that it has been placed on the mar fadved as 
usual way. Therefore the work may ve EAaee of the 
an entirely new one. The Sor ve to the 
work was $20.00, making it almost prov iw Oia 
average organist. We have therefore Taher at this 
exactly in half, and shall be glad Ag i ae 
price so long as the present Bo and has been 
The LAS ORGANI is in three bir ed for reed 
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PAULDING’S TUNES AND RHYMES FOR 
S THE PLAYROOM will be continued on Special 
Offer during the current month, after which it will 
positively be withdrawn, as the work is now on press. 
‘As stated last month, these little pieces have been 
published in complete form in deference to many 
requests. All of these pieces have proved popular as 
published singly in sheet music form. They may be 
used for many purposes, may be sung or played, or 
both together, and may be used for kindergarten or 
any similar class work. The text is entertaining, and 
the musical settings very pretty. They are all first 
grade pieces. The special introductory price of this 
book during the current month will be 20e postpaid, 
cash with the order. 


EZA HORVATH’S EIGHT MELODIOUS 
STUDIES IN MODERN TECHNIC, Op. 

87, will shortly be issued by this house. As implied 
by the title they are intended to exemplify certain fea- 
tures of modern technical work, such as passages in 
broken octaves, arpeggios and irregular running pas- 
sages in either hand, chromatic runs, repeated chords 
and special work for the left hand. MHorvyath’s 
“Melodic Octave Studies,” Op. 438, previously pub- 
lished by us, have been remarkably successful. This 
new work should prove equally so. Although the 
studies are along different lines from the earlier work, 
they are equal if not more interesting from a musical 
standpoint. Thev are of such a nature that their 
study will prove more of a pleasure than a task to the 
pupil, and their mastery will result in decided techni- 
cal advancement. ‘Chey may be used to good adyvan- 
tage with fifth and sixth grade pupils. They will be 
gotten out in handsome form in one volume of 28 
pages. The special price in advance of publication 
will be 20c postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 
If the book is to be charged, the postage will be 


additional. 
+ ek * 


EHMANN’S VIOLIN METHOD, for begin- 
ners, is continued on special offer during the 
current month, Considerable interest has been 
aroused in this work in adyance of its publication, 
and we predict that it will be a decided success, and 
come immediately into general use. It is par excel- 
lence an elementary work, starting at the very begin- 
and proceeding along technical lines. The book 


ning, se p 
Bees roe go out of the “First Position,” and aims to 
develop a thorough foundation for violin technic. The 


exercises are all melodious and to the point, each one 
tending to develop a certain technical proficiency. 
The special price postpaid is 40e per copy—postpaid 
if cash accompanies the order, 


* ok * 


ANS HARTHAN’S FOUR-HAND BOOK 
H will be continued on special offer during the 
present month. The plates are all ready and the book 
will shortly be issued, consequently this will be the 
last month of the special offer. This book will be 
found useful for practice in sight reading, and for 
drill in ensemble playing with pupils past the elemen- 
tary stage. It may be used to good advantage even 
with second grade pupils, and hence may be used to 
follow Harthan’s earlier volume entitled “Childhood 
Days,” \<élling’s ‘Teacher and Pupil,” Léw’s 
“Peacher and Pupil,” or any elementary four-hand 
yolume. <A pupil having played through this book is 
ready to take up almost any four-hand volume of in- 
termediate grade, to good advantage. 

The special price of this work, in advance of pub- 
lication, during the present month ‘is 20e postpaid, 
eash with the order. If a charge is to be made on 
our books, postage is additional. 


eR OF 


COMMENCEMENT MUSIC.—To render assist- 
ance to those interested in securing music suitable for 
school commencement, we have compiled a selected 
list of compositions (see page 845) particularly 
adapted to the occasion, both as regards appropriate- 
ness and practicability. 

The works mentioned are purposely éonfined to 
those intended for several participants, such as 
choruses in two, three or four parts, and capable of 
performance by any chool or college vocal organiza- 
tion of average ability (the number of voices en- 
gaged being always at the diseretion of the director). 
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If you have not already made arrangements for com- 
mencement music you may safely rely upon this list 
as a guide in making pleasing selections. Our patrons 
are invited to order any of these works for examina- 
tion, but are urged to do so at the earliest possible 
date, so as to allow ample time for practice before 
commencement. 
* * * 


DECORATION DAY.—WE are prepared to fur- 
nish suitable music for memorial services, and shall 
be pleased to send a selection of same to any patron 
who may wish to be supplied. We suggest immediate 
ordering, with information as to voices for which 
music is desired. 

* 8 * 


We announce the publication of 
this work; advance orders have been 
filled. We trust that all those who 
have received a sample copy will find 
the work so well suited to their needs that they will 
order copies for their choir. 

The compilation of this work was inspired by the 
success of “Model .Anthems” and “Anthem Reper- 
toire,” already published by this house. We have 
profited by that experience, and this work will not 
only suit those who have already used the other two 
works, but will have a still larger field. Every one 
of the anthems has been tested, and has proven useful 
and popular. They are melodious, of medium diffi- 
culty, and of a shade higher grade than those con- 
tained in the other two works. 

The most important point in all of these books is 
the price. The three volumes are the cheapest col- 
lections of anthems that have ever been published. 
They contain 64 pages each, about 30 anthems, and 
are sold net for $1.80 per dozen, postage additional. 

A sample copy, 25¢, postage paid. An 8-page cir- 
cular of specimen pages sent free upon application. 


ANTHEM 
WORSHIP. 
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ON the third cover page of 
this issue will be found a list 
of publications, both in sheet 
music and book form, arranged 
especially for the reed organ. Few, if any, of the 
large publishers of the country pay much attention to 
the reed organ. Seeing the need in this line, this 
house has gotten together, over a period covering a 
number of years, quite a list of such publications, and 
we shall be glad to send any or all of these “On Sale” 
to those who are interested. 

Landon’s “Reed Organ Method,” and the “School 
of Reed Organ Playing,” to be used in connection 
with and following that method, has had the greatest 
sale of any publications of the same kind, and almost 
as great as of any kind brought before the public in 
recent years. 


REED ORGAN 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ok * 


THERE has not been a time 
in our existence when our 
Order Department was in 
better condition to take care of all the needs of the 
musi¢ teacher and the music school. Let us send our 
catalogs, exceptional rates of discount, and the ex- 
planation of our system of dealing to all those who 
are interested. We will cheerfully fill all orders of 
any size, large or small, promptly and at the best 
price. Only the best editions are kept in stock. 

Our publications are made particularly for the uses 
of education, and our stock includes the standard pub- 
lications of all publishers, foreign and American, 
The sending of musie according to our liberal “Oy 
Sale” plan, whether a stock for the entire season’s 
use or for a thirty-day selection of special publica- 
tions for a particular:need, we are glad to have all 
take advantage of, even though their regular orders 
are given to their local dealer. In that case we only 
ask that the Presscr Hdition be asked for, and that 
no substitution be allowed. 

set 


MUSIC SUPPLIES. 


ALrHoucH perhaps a little early to 
mention directions with regard to “On 
Sale” music, for the benefit of those 
who desire to make their returns. be. 
fore full directions are received with the June fir, ‘ 
statements, we mention the following: tsb 

Returns are expected during June 
all “On Sale” packages sent out 


ON SALE 
RETURNS. 


and July from: 
. i " 
during the past two 
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LYON & HEALY 


ipe Organs 
pe Orgar 


Largest and Finest Pipe Organ Works in the United States 


Tubular and Electro-Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs of the Highest Type 


Organists and Clergymen are invited to write for a copy 
(free) of **Modern ‘Yendencies in Pipe Organ Buildivg.” 
Estimates promptly furnished. Organs from $1,500 to $50, 
Recent examples of our work: St. John’s Episcopal, Tr 

. Y.; Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist, Atlanta, Ga.; Germn 
American Music Hall, Akron, Ohio; First Baptist, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; St. Paul’s Episcopal, Winona, Minn.; Thomas 
Orcliestra Organ, Chicago; Church of Our’Lady of Sorrows, 

iengo. 


CO 


Pipe Organ Exhibition Hall (the only one in America) 
Address 41 Adams St., Chicago 
Works: Battle Creek, Mich. 


EDWARD M. READ 


NEW PIPE ORGAN PIECES 
POSTLUDE IN G. 


No. 5912. 
Gt. 8 ft. and 4 ft. coup. to Sw. 8 ft, and 4 ft. with Oboe. 
Ch. Mel. and Dul. 8 ft. Ped. 16 ft. and 8 ft. coup. to Gt. 


Allegro moderato M. M. ¢ = 126, 


A \ 1 

No. 5912. Postlude in G, Grade 3%, price, $:60 

“©5917. Morning Prelude, ‘* 3 a 40 

“© 5929, Offertoire in F, ‘* 3 (in press) 

“* 5930. Evening Prelude, ‘‘ 3 (in press) 

These melodious pieces are well worth the at- 
tention of all organists and teach They represent 
some of the very best work of this popular composer 
of organ and piano music. Wor church purposes they 
will prove pleasing to the congregation and grateful 
to the player, For teaching they. afford 
ample opportunity for the 
for style und taste in deli 

“Postlude in G@” is a brill 
movement with a graceful Tric 
is a flowing 6-8 movement of me 


and content, 


Catalogues sent free on application, 
To responsible teachers we will send on mination 
any of our publications at special prices. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher 


1712 Chestnut Street = = Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Art Melodious 
OBSERVATIONS OF A MUSICIAN 


By Louis Lombard 
—— PRICE, $1.00 


‘Thin work furnishes to musteal pi 


thing 


mind of food for thought. 


nature of the 
Abuse of the 
Tral 


book. 
Pinnofort 
Musicians Early, Inexper 
fewer than thirty-six diffe 
quoted, This work hus been tra 
and German. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


THE ETUDE 


seasons; that is, we expect a complete settlement of 
all “On Sale” music at least every two years. 

If your “On Sale” package was sent during the 
last season, that is since August, 1906, it is not neces- 
sary to make the returns until next season, but it is 
necessary to make a payment at the end of the cur- 
rent season for what has been used since the package 
was received. 

Returns should be sent to us by the cheapest way; 
either by mail in four pound packages; by express at 
printed matter rates, two ounces for one cent, or by 
regular express. Packages that have been sent out at 
printed matter rates are privileged to come back the 
same way. 

In making returns from Canada, unless the package 
is very large, it is best to return in four pound pack- 
ages by mail. 

Don’t forget to place your name and address on the 
outside of every package returned, in order to identify 
it when it is received by us. 


+ ok * 


Last month we made mention of a 
superb photogravure of “Beethoven’s 
Adoration of Nature,” that we were 
able to supply at a price far below 
that asked in art stor The demand was so jn- 
stantaneous that our first supply was entirely ex- 
hausted before the issue of ‘ue Hrupe had reached 
all our subscribers. A second consignment was im- 
mediately ordered, and by the time this issue reaches 
our readers, all orders, we hope, will be filled. Should 
you have neglected to take advantage of this offer we 
advise a per 1 of last month’s ErupE to acquaint 
yourself with the picture in question, a small cut of 
which appears on page 227. 

When perplexed for a suitable gift for your teacher 
at Commencement, why not a superb picture for the 
musie studio? If a pupil has shown merit in the past 


MUSICAL 
PICTURES. 


season, would not a picture lighten the wall? In 
addition to “Beethoven's Adoration of Nature,” we 


have a number of other pictures. At present we have, 
“en route’ from Germany, copies of two famous 
paintings that would be a happy addition to any room. 
These pictures are printed by the photogravure pro- 
cess, which preserves the softness of the subject, and 
added lustre to the lights and shadows. The 
are: 

Poetzelberger: “Song Without Words.” 
ture is also known under the title of “Mendelssohn 
and hi ter.’ The young Mendelssohn is pictured 
at the piano, his sister Fanny sitting at his side, her 
head resting on his shoulder. <A graceful sentiment 
that appeals to all. 

Griifle: “Beethoven Playing a Symphony.” This 
beautiful photograph represents Beethoven sitting at 
the piano surrounded by Schneider (left corner), 
Steiner (at the window), Abbé Stadler next, and Dr. 
Schweitzer on the right. 

These three photogravures 
class of workmanship and finish. The size of the pic- 
ture is about eight by ten inches, surrounded by a 
margin thirteen by nineteen inches, making a suitable 
size for framing for a music studio. We will send 
a copy of any of these pictures, securely packed, all 
charges prepaid, to any address upon receipt of one 
dollar. Such pictures in art stores sell for about two 
dollars. 


This pie- 


represent the highest 


Every school and every 
teacher who intends to teach 
during the Summer (we 
speak particularly to those 
who are going to have a 
course or a school at some seaside or country resort) 
should let that fact be known to all those interested, 
for their own benefit as well as for the benefit of 
those students who are looking for the most con- 
venient and the best place for their particular pur- 
pose. 

Tne Hrvpe, with its enormous circulation, reaching 
the great majority of music students throughout the 
entire country, is the best medium, if not the only one, 
that is to be had for this purpose, and in the interest 
of education our rates for this sort of advertising 
publicity are very little above the actual cost of paper 
and printing. May we send you these rates? 

A good-sized advertisement in the June issue 
necessary by May 10th, would perhaps be 
yaluable as though 
from March to June, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING. 


» Copy 
almost as 
a smaller space had been used 

The July issue is valuable only 


when the dates of the schoo] would be such that that 
issue would reach the public at the proper time. 
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THERE seems to be a_ feeling 
among magazines that a paper that 
gives premiums is not quite in such 
good repute as one that does not. The one that does 
not obtain its subscribers by, the giving of premiums 
to the paper's own friends obtains its subscriptions 
through other means and at just as great a cost. 
Frem the beginning the policy of THe Eruse has 
been to give every advantage possibie in every way to 
aS sual subscribers and not through paid deena who 

ave no inte ev in music, in education, or 
terest whateve: except in the 


PREMIUMS. 


: whatey 
in the paper itself, no ¢ 
size of the commission, 


on have, in our premium making, taken that same 
ee and have made it in every case just as 
ub ee Possibie, and purchased the premiums at the 
seni a price, Slving the entire benefit of discounts 
Be emium getter ; have used only articles that 
A particular interest and value to musical 
wong oe the present moment the size of our sub- 
seunton., ist and the fact that eur recollection does 
ai one single instance : 
‘ ra sta where a perso i 
: a fates n gettin; 
a premium Was dissatisfied are, we think, pr oF that 
our policy in this line correct. eager 
Let 0 y é 
P ee nd ; ou our complete Premium List. It is 
advantage for our subseri tig 
ay 0) scribers in getti 
scriptions for us to take the mer ale, wearae 
than the cash commission. ‘They ae een ere 
case eouble value, and sometimes more a 
e have lately ii i 
; ately published — gon i 
i . some 
see Jeaflets, one devoted to Solid si] ri 
S e sue glass, and another leather 0 aes 
rs gi bn to send these to any who may Ae 
am, ies of jourr He 
pe copies of the journal are Tree i 
nO desire to work among their fri ce 
5 ¥ i 
Tiends and pupils. 


For those wh i 

Ss 0 desire to giv * 

ea eae e their entira +: 

work we have special plans. * entire time to this 


special 
premiums ; 

We shall 
apply for them. 
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AMATEUR Photogy, 
fascination which 
dispel, Nothing 
Pleasures so vivid 
personally 

memory 
months the 


A HIGH GRADE 
CAMERA As A 
PREMIUM. 


aphy has a 
time cannot 
recalls past 
dly as pictures 
made of those 
dear, the 
a partie- 
trips and 


episodes which make 
Spring and Summer 
ularly valuable companio; 
rambles through country. a 
a We are able to otter, 
film pack camera for 
prepaid 


During 
camera jg 


on vacation 


this latest 
only nine subse 


Mproved pocket 
riptions, charges 


Seal grained leather co 
3 3/16 x 1% x 44, 
utility. ted with a very 
automatic shutter, ‘ 
Easy to operate, 


vering. Size 


When clos 
A marvel of com yor 


pactness and 


fine merri 
A riscus lens 

an ieee s Sar 
suring satisfactory nd 


Dictures, 
Larger cameras can he fur 


are nished » si 
small numbers of subscriptions, Pan eettionately 
cheerfully furnished, ‘er information 
NE Lr ee 
W RATES an 
OF POSTAGE from i StiPtions — yooe: 
TO ca om Canada after eceived 
NADA, bl be subject Ae May 8th 
This charge h ional ¢ arge of an addi. 
dian Gane eri cen ‘™Posed 5 vents. 
periodicals frann’ mg extra Rout the Cana 
om the Unit age on all 
ar Subscriptions now a9 State 
md without this our List we will 


Se fox Postage, 
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Professional Want Notices are inserted at come ot ts 
cents per word, cash with order. Business have replies 
cents per word. h with order. Do no 
directed to this office. Scie = 


7 er. Country 
WANTED. Piano pupils for the bam 


preferred. Address, S., care of THE 


FOR SALE. z 
center of the Middle West. 
“Conservator; eare THE ETup 


= 2 <0 PA CHIER, 
EXPERIENCED PIANO TEACHER, 
tificate, desires position in summer OF Ooi” canada. 
Miss McPherson, Grant Ave., Hamilloty : 
GINNERS ON 


<OMS F BEG 
TRY BUDS AND BLOS SOMS_FOR ] YP, Strong, 
mines pues copy 25 cents to June ist. W- 


Rochester, Indiana. 

WANTED. ‘Teacher 
One who sings well 
South. Address, “ 


in the best musical 


September 1st. 


Small conservatory i 
small ¢ On 
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CELLENT 
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5 “TER OF B 
ORGANIST AND CHOU ce wants 


training and eight years. CSI Jersey or 
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some Evangelical church in New: “ijemington, N- J. 


sylvania. Miss Winifred W VOCAL 
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THE NILES F:kYANT 


School of Piano Tuning 


Founded in 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 


Fe S MUSIC HALL. 

Music Hall, the home of the Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 
4s the largest building in the world devoted solely to the teaching of 
neingle profession by correspondence. This great property 1s owned 
and occupied exclusively by this School. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS. 


Our Graduates Earn 85 to S10 per Day the Year Round. 


Jf you are receiving less, we can double s 
our earnings e teach Prano Tv: 


1ency. 


neeu: 
clear, pe oy 

The ACTION MODEL, repeatedly 
regulated and repaired by the student 
under our direct personal supervision, 
teaches the student how to regulate any 
plano, and how to repair every mishap 
which may occur to a plano action. 

We Supply FREK to each student, 
a Tune-a-Phone, a full-sized modern up: 
right Piano Action, also all necessary 
tools. 

any Professional Tuners study 
- with u8 to perfect themselves in, thelr 
|S ae art. Scores of musiclans take our Course 
The Tune-a-Phone in Use. that they may be able to care for their 
wen instruments. But more take our Course as a sure menns 
OWT ONE MAKING. We tit our students to command splendid 
profits in the pleasantest of professions. Read what some of 
Dur graduates say about It. : 

as high as 817 a day, but havo every hope of making more. 

Have made as 1 hi EF, STROENLEIN, 791 Park Aver Brookiynens 
ono week I took in £47.50 tuning, without neglecting my 

pats? duties. (Rtv.) L. L. Lusk, McLean, Texas. 

Took up your CourseDec. Mth. 1905. Tuned first piano Jan. 13th, 1906, 

ook up Foaccived @3, Have since earned as much as 613 for six hours! 
Tarik TRED Norman, 1474 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
: not tempt me to give up the knowledge I gained from 

8500.00 would not temp ZeuL PoLuack, Limeridge, Wis. 

: @ four pianosaday. Ireceive 82.50 cach, so I make as 
nee DoT al ‘day's work. WELLINGTON R. REID, Elgin, Ill. 
ing than Iean do. I owe my success to your school. 
Iget more tuning’ ‘W. J. Gorcoray, Elmira, N. Y. 


76 to 8100 per month tuning. 
Tean easily earn 670 (REY.) J. B. SCHWIETERT, Grinnell, Iowa. 


your school. 


phe Niles Bryant School is everything that it claims to 
pe. Yesterday 1 made €8.90 tuning and repairing plan 
ERVEN 8. Hunt, Greenville, Ohio. 


LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE 
PROSPEROUS. 
Bryant School of Piano Tuning 


1, Monument Square, 
Battle Creek, Mich, Us Se A. 


The Niles 


Send for Free Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


‘The Action Model. 


For Brain Workers 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the exhausted and confused 
prain, relieves nervous headache and induces 
refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 


* HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readars of this Publication 


7 jy menory 

conversation ; de 
siiecess ality. § " Booklet 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 
ON Ee 


H. J. STORER Critic 
Theoretical Instruction 
s revised and corrected, 


son Co., Boston, Mass. 


Composer. 
Music Editor 
sons by correspondence, manus: 

seiress care of THE Oxtver Dr 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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THE EVERETT PIANO 


@ Every appeal we make for consideration of 


this piano is caused by its compelling attributes— 


principally its superior tome distinction—its 


tone carrying capacity or vibration—its power, 


and its singing quality. 


Constant striving for the best in tome is 


the secret of our success therein, 
@ Everett Tone is tome that Compels. 


q This definite attribute upholds Everett 


sovereignty among pianos. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Co., Boston 


For Piano Students 
Kursheedt’s HAND EXPANDER 
gape 


( 
wD 


Necessity 
for all 


Musicians. 


Price $3.50 By Express 25 cents Extra 
As the endorsements of great pianists and teachers testify, the 
Hand Expander will reduce the hours of practice in the case 
of all students with small hands. Daily use of the Hand Ex 

ander will produce in a short time conditions that are aston 
ishing. By developing the reach between thesecond and fourth 
finger and between the third and filth finger, the third or fourth 
finger will acquire strength and independence if worked in the 
way mentioned in the directions, and enable the student to 
(ges exercises that he could not before attempt. The Hand 

xpande: a real invention, endorsed now by a number 
of the greatest pianists and teachers of the United States. 
These great artists have not only endorsed the Hand Expander} 
more than that, they have declared it to be a necessity for not 
only pianists but for all musicians with small hands and weak 
fingers. Many schools and studios have adopted the Hand 
Expander with excellent results. 

Write for circular giving testimonials and directions for use 
of Kursheedt’s Hand Expander, For s le at all leading 
Music Stores. 


E. B. KURSHEEDT, 
10 Bleecker Street, New York City, N. Y, 


Standard Concert Etudes 


FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Especially adapted as a continuation of W. S. B. 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course and all other 
graded courses. Price $1.00 bound. 

A collection of advanced etudes and bound study 
pieces in various styles made y to supply a de- 
mand for a volume to follow Grade Ten of Mathews’ 
Studies. 

This volume contains the pick of the difficult studies 
and concert pieces out of all the celebrated compositions 
used for concert wo 

When it is con: 
retail for as much 
cannot be underes 


THEO. PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


dered that some of these pieces 
$1.50 each, the value of the work 


Of Interest to Vocal Stud 
ents 
TONE-PLACING d VOICE- 
Practical Method oF Sse E OPMENT 
on artistic prineip 
f 


For daily practice b 
pared umber of ex 
explained course in 


yooal art. PRIO! 
PEDRO T. aRNSEE: 
'ON 


eotogetlior with a carefully pre- 
sive, progressive and self 


; the techuleal side 
Address the Pubtlener eat Atte tho 


» 6448 Drexel A: 
MMY, 220 Wahash Aventis CHG cl EAE, 
Adams and Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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The POOLE PIANO is a strictly high grade, artistic 
instrument. In points of tone, action, design and dura- 
bility, it is unexcelled. It is sold at a reasonable price, and 
gives the highest possible intrinsic value. 

Thousands of POOLE PIANOS have been sold _ dis- 
criminating, critical musical people and are now giving 
unqualified satisfaction. 

Contemplative purchasers should not fail to ask for 
our catalogue, Mailed Free. We take old pianos in 
exchange and our system of easy payments is very liberal. 
We also attend to the delivery of new piano without 
annoyance to the purchaser, and entirely at our expense. 
Why not write us today? 


POOLE PIANO COMPANY 


5 AND 7 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


AMPICIDE is a combination of Minerals specially 
prepared to regulate the Moisture in Pianos, 
Organs, Electrical Generators, etc. The great 

enemy of a piano is dampness which causes the action 
to become sluggish and 
often the keys to stick, 
THE CARE OF the strings and tuning 
pins torust. Ifthe keys 
rattle in winter it is 
certain that the piano was too damp in summer, causing 
shrinkage of action when dried out. Keep your piano dry 
in summer and not too dry in winter by using the moisture 
regulator “Dampicide” 
and you will find that 
the piano will not go YOUR PIANO 
out of tune so quick, 
but instead will give 
better satisfaction. Dampicide will be sent prepaid by 
mall or express for $1.20 per box. Six or more 
boxes to one address prepaid at $1.00 per box. 
Address THE DAMPICIDE CO., Owego, NV. Y. 


es vovVERs se 


Can Earn Money 


By Working for us in Spare Time 


Send your Name and Address and we will send 
you fifteen copies of Assorted POPULAR SHEET 
5 MUSIC to sell at roc per copy and allowing you a 
I good profit. It costs you 


7 nothing to try. We take 
No Money Reauired| tack all Music you can- 
fal Pence, not sell. 


F. J. Wessel Music (0., orinaccrema ce 


SWALLOWS RETURN 


The latest and best piano solo written by the 
celebrated composer of Robin’s Return, Lean- 
der Fisher. Beautiful and original. Postpaid 
to you for 15 two cent stamps, from 


THE EBERLE MUSIC CO.,86 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSICAL HANDBOOK FREE 


Write. us what musical instrument you are inter. 
ested Inand we will send yous copy. Contains illustrations, 
descriptions and the lowest prices on 46,000 instruments 
‘and supplies of artistic musical quality, Aleo much valu. 
abloinformation,Our namo for 44years hasboon thostandard 


PIANOS, VIOLINS, MANDOLINS, 


Band Instruments, Talking Machines, te. Evory- 
thing known in moto io cold by us. Write today. 


old bya 
YON & HEALY, fatame’St., Chicago 


Al 
= Mt 
ERTISIACTION GUMANTEED GR HO} 


S.—By writing to the publisher of Tun Erupp you 
can get a copy of “Twilight Serenade,” by O. Bendix, for 
piano, violin and ’cello. ‘The price is 55 cents net. We 


. cannot find a piece called ‘Twilight’ for the instrumen- 


tation you mention. 


T. G. E.—One of the latest books on harmony is 
“Modern Harmony” by Arthur Foote, the well-known 
composer, and Professor Walter R. Spalding, of the 
Harvard Department of Music. It is clear, comprehen- 
sive and practical ; not only an excellent exposition of all 
the principles involved, but affording also a plentiful 
supply of exercise. 


I. S. M.—Professor John K. Paine’s romantic opera 
“Azara” has never been given on the stage. Its first 
performance in concert form complete was by the Cecilia 
Society, in Boston, under Mr. B. J. Lang, April 9th, 1907. 
Extraets from this opera have been given before in Bos- 
ton, under the leadership of Mr. E. Cutter, Jr., and the 
“Ballet Dances” from the third act have been played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Gericke, 
in Boston, Cambridge and New York. 


Inquirer.—The original title of the Sonate Pathetique 
runs in French as follows: “Grand, pathetic Sonata for 
the Harpsichord or Piano-Forte, composed, and dedicated 
to his Fighness, Prince Karl Lichnowsky, by Ludwig 
yan Beethoven.” No reason for this title has ever been 
discovered. Grove’s Dictionary states that Nottebohm 
discovered among Beethoven's sketch books that the 
finale of the sonata was originally intended for the last 
movement of one of the early string trios, Op. 9, No. 3. 


SrupENtT.—It is decidedly necessary for you to know 
all the various C clefs, especially the alto and tenor 
clefs because of their employment in orchestral music, 
The alto clef is only used by the violas and in rare 
cases for the part of the alto trombone; the tenor clef 
for the higher register of the violoncellos, the bassoons 
and the tenor trombones.. In many scores for chorus 
and orchestra you will find the soprano clef used, while 
in older ecclesiastical music you will find even a movable 
bass clef as well as a treble clef in different positions. 
All that is required for mastery of these is a little per- 
sistent application and constant practice. You will then 
find that your study and powers of reading will be ren- 
dered far more interesting by means of these extra ac- 
complishments. . 


W. A. R.--I should not advise giving too many studies 
to your pupils, especially those by Czerny, Cramer and 
Clementi. The former (Czerny) understood the nature of 
the piano thoroughly, but his studies are arid musically. 
It is better to confine the technical work as much as 
possible to exercises, giving only such studies as are 
really valuable froma technical standpoint. Then turn 
to melodious pieces, in which you can usually find plenty 
of material from which to form exercises. The musical 
studies of Heller, MacDowell and others combine techni- 
cal and musical qualities in a felicitous manner. Many 
pianists of the present time claim that it is better to 
work as technic directly in the works of classical liter- 
ature of the piano, thus avoiding a waste of time on 
music that is of small value intrinsically, or burdening 
the memory. 


S.A. H.—You will find an account of the principal 
pianists since Liszt in Baltzell’s “History of Music,” 
published by Theodore Presser. A few late comers like 
Josef Lhéyinne, Mme. Olga Samaroff, or Miss Germaine 
Schnitzer are not included because they are recent stars 
who had not attained universal reputation. _ Lhévinne 
is a pupil of Safonoff, teacher of piano and director of 
the Moscow Conservatory, now conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society. He graduated at 18 from 
the Moscow Conservatory in the same class with Rach- 
maninoff and Scriabine. In 1895 he won the Rubin- 
stein Prize for piano playing in Berlin. His present 
tour in this country is his second. Madame Samaromf 
is chiefly a pupil of the Paris Conservatory, under 
Marmontel.. Miss Schnitzer ‘ained the first prize in 
piano playing under Raoul Pugno at the Paris Con- 
servatory when only fourteen, She has since studied with 
Emil Sauer in Vienna. a 


T. B. H.—The most important of the early treatises 
on harpsichord playing, from which we can derive 9 
knowledge of the practises in regard to the ornaments, 
are Krancois Conperin’s “Method, or the Art of Playing 
the Harpsichord” (1717), and Philipp Hmanuel Bach's 
“Wssay on the True Manner of Playing the Clavier” 
(1780). Couperin, himself one of the most celebrated 
of performers on the harpsichord, as well as a famous 
composer, has, in his book, explained all the practical 
issues, including principles of fingering, the interpreta. 
tion of the ornaments, and hints as to style of perform- 
ance. Bmanuel Bach has given us many invaluable sug- 
gestions for the execution of his father’s works, as well 
as general remarks on musical taste, ete., which show 
clearly the attitude of the musicians of his time. Both 
of these works show that the chief principles of piano 
playing were well established and understood in the 
time of these precnrsors of the piano. 


Cc. J.—While it is true that tne various staccato 
marks are much more effective when no pedal is useq 
the fact remains that one does get an effect differing 
from legato or non-legato when the pedal is used with 
staccato. That the staccato is not so crisp and dis 
tinct does not prevent it from having some musi ‘T 
and expressive yalue. Undoubtedly it is best to practica 
staccato entirely without pedal “in order to get the 
requisite training in elasticity, but it is far too s S 
a statement to assert that staccato is impossi 
the pedal. ‘The most detached and ertsp staccato po: 
on the piano may be obtained in the middle and lower 
registers of the pinno by employing the second podut 
alone. ‘This is seldom indieated by editors, but tt 
is frequently employed by virtuosi. There are properly 
three sorts of staccato: with the second pedal, witho 4 
any pedal, and with the damper pedal. If you are sully 
unconvinced, write again to this column, with more de 
tafled questions, a 
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HOME NOTES. 


Mr. Pact VoOLKMANS, tenor, of the Combs Conservatory 
of Music, Philadelphia, gave a recital April 11th. 


A necrran on the subject “The Suite and Sonata Com- 
jared” was given by Miss Helen Esther Wilkinson, In 
‘hiladelphia, March 21st. 
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"ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
BOSTON TO YARMOUT 


HE main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service from Lon& 
Wharf (foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect June 23, the 
magnificent steamers “Prince George,” “Prince Arthur,” and “Boston,” 
in commission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 2 P.M. For all 
information, rates, folders, tours, etc., particularly illustrated booklets, “ Sum- 
mer Homes in Nova Scotia” and “ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” write to 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt. 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


R, U. PARKER, Acting G. P. A. 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 
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at the old price and on our 
liberal payment plan 


This is your last chance to obtain 
this magnificent collection of music 
at our bargain price, and on our 
liberal payment plan. Owing to 
the increase in the cost of printing 
_ material and labor, it is impossible to 
produce this perfect edition at the 
old price, and there are only a very 
few sets left of this limited edition which we 
have sold with such extraordinary success. 
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month until fully paid for. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I am to notify you 
and hold the set subject to your order— 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES ON OUR MUSIC 
PAGES, 


TWELVE instrumental Pieces are included in the 
music in this issue. Among the are some interest- 
ing novelties. “The Music Box by Poldini, is one of 
the best of the many imitat e pieces written in this 
style. It is to be played in a precise, delicate manner, 
but with spirit. The glissando passage at the close 
should not be hurried or blurred, In “Coquetry,” by 
Jessel, a composer new to our readers is represented 
This is a fine drawing-room piece in the French 
style, containing seyeral striking harmonie effects. As 
intimated by the title, this piece demands a free, some- 
what capricious rendition, The melody must be well 
sung. Horvath’s “Dervis Dance” is a recent com-, 
position of this popular writer. It must be played 
with snap and vigor, at a sood rate of speed. Koel- 
ling’s “Bells in the Dale” ig from a set of pieces by 
this veteran composer, entitled “New Flying Leaves.” 
In this piece the melody must be well brought out, 
the accompaniment having the effect of distant chim- 
ing. Schneider's “Evening Devotion” is a quiet, medi- 
tative composition, affording good study in melody 
playing and in varied accompaniment. Gurlitt’s “Over 
Hill and Dale,” is a beautifully written number, re- 
minding one of Schumann, especially in the middle 
of high one. Semmens ke Se teaching ple 
mance” will be found very ection co an NG 

3 ve and satisfying as 
arranged for four hands, The work is well “divided 
between the two players, Seeboeck's “Spanish Dance” 
is an original four-hand number from a set of pieces 
written within such keyboard compass ag to render 
them available for rood organ as well as for piano 
They are pleasing and effective for either eee 
ment. Pierre Renard atriotie March” is 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS, 


Pupils of he Polytechnic College, Fort Worth, Teaas. 

Grand March (4 has.), Lindsay; Murmuring Brook, 
Bohm; Obstination (song), Fontenailles; Danse Floren- 
tine, Lac! ulse Brilliante, Wollenhaupt ; Valse Caprice, 
Newland ; th Love Song (song), Lang; Trumpet Piece, 
Jensen; Valse, Jensen; Serenade, Liebling; lorbidden 
Music (song), Gastaldon. 


Pupils of Miss Low Hart. 

Andante (4 hds.), Haydn; Prelude, Bach; In the 
Smithy, Parlow; Joy of the Hunt, Gurlitt; Think of 
Me, Rohde; Through the Forest, Williams; Soldiers’ 
March, Bergthal; Spring Greeting, Baldwin; Joyous Re- 
turn (4 hds.), Ringuet ; Minuet, Haydn; Serenade, Schu- 
bert; Largo, Handel; Belfry Chimes, Lerman; London 
Bridge, Lawson; In the Boat, Norris; Moon Winks (4 
hds.), Stevens; My Lady Laughter, Highland Laddle, 
Morey; Waving Scarves, Horvath; Bo Peep Waltz, Win- 
throp; Good Night, Nevin; Carnival Polka (4 hds.), 
Engelmann; When the Lights are Low, Bngelmann; 
Southern Melodies, Tarantelle in A Minor; La Réve, 
Wallace; Marcelle, Rosales; Home, Sweet Home, Rim- 
bault; Farewell to the Piano, Beethoven; Piff Paff (4 
hds.), Engelmann. 


Pupils of Fred Alton Haight. 

Balancelle (4 hds.), Behr; Morning Prayer, Streabbog ; 
Spinning Song, Ellmenreich; Nut Race, Geibel; Fairy 
Gambols, Kern; Little Home Pet, Engelmann; Doll’s 
Dream, Oesten; The Hunt, Demuth; Valse, Op. 183 (6 
hds.), Streabbos Tulip, Lichner; Silver Spring, Heins; 
Autumn (Reverie), Lindsay; Hyacinth March (4 hds.), 
Meacham; On_ the Meadow, Lichner; Village Black- 
smith, Heins ; Young Recruit (4 hds.), Rathbun; Lament 
of the Rose, Heins; Girard Gavotte, Fondey ; Murmur of 
the Shells, Parker; The Gay Guitarist, Spaulding; Sieg 
mund’s Love Song, Wagner-Bell ; Con Amore, Beaumont; 
Flower Song, Lange; Hearts and Flowers, Tobani; For- 
get-Me-Nots, Engelmann; Maiden’s Dream (Fantasle), 
Bohm; Caroling of the Birds, Micheuz; Romanza (vio- 
lin), Simonetti; Sarabande (violin), Bohm; Menuet in 
B Minor, Schubert; Charge of the Uhlans, Bohm; Faust, 
Gounod-Leybach ; Slumber Boat (song), Gaynor ; Summer 
Moon (song), Tehune; Seguidilla, Bohm; Il Trovatore, 
Verdi-Dorn ; Impromptu in C Sharp Minor, Reinhold; La 
Fontaine, Lysberg; Prelude, Haight; Flirtation (Inter- 


mezzo), Haight. 


Pupils of Cumberland, Md., Conservatory, John Whit- 
taker, Director. 

Overture, Daughter of the Regiment (4 hds.), Dont- 
zetti; Rolling in Foaming Billows (song), Haydn; The 
Shepherds’ Dance, Gregh; Love in Springtime (song), 
Arditi; Qui Vive (4 hds.) ; Beauty’s Hyes (song), Tosti; 
‘As the Dawn (song), Cantor; Fantasia Impromptu, 
Chopin ; Queen of the Night (yocal trio), Smart; L’Alerte 
(4 hds.), Behr; Ein Schaferlied (song), Harris; Taran- 
tella in A Minor, Pieczonka; Triiumerei (violin), Schu- 
mann; What the isnt gal Sang (song), Parker ; March 
Des Pompiers (4 hds.), Watson. 


ils of Miss Laura H. Brunner. 

Eupite of 4 hds.), Krogman; Sohg Without Words, Mc- 
Intyre; Ilda Waltz (4 hds.), Béllman; Tendresse, 
Pacher ; Sizilietta (4hds.), Von Blon; Bohemian Girl, 
(4 hds.), Balfe; Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 3, Choping Tar- 
antelle, Heller; On the Lake (4 hds.), Sydney Smith ; 
‘orchlight Dance of the Brides of Cashmere, Rubinstein ; 
Call Me Thine Own, Ascher; To the Spring, Grieg; 
Siegmund’s Love Song from the Walkiire, Wagner-Bendel ; 
Rustle of Spring, Sinding; The Cascade, Pauer. 


ils of Miss Rosalie M. Yago. 
Pupils of Wom Sonata Op. 3, (4 hds.), Diabelli: ‘Ten 
Little Fingers. Orth; Golden Butterflies, Op. 63, Krog- 
mann; Merry Blue Byes, Op. 21, Orth; Elfentanz, Heins; 
Happy Youth, Op. 18, Novara ; Ein Koboldschmaus, Hilen- 
berg; Minuet from Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, Beethoven ; 
Spring's Messengers, Op. 123, Spindler ; Columbine, Dela- 
haye; The Mill, Jens Scherzino, Op. 64, No. 2, Hand- 
rock; Bird Song, Popp; Sonata D Major, Allegro-Andante- 
do 
pene Rondo in G, Op. 51, 2 
tella, Beaumont; “Mei herziges dirndl,”” Pacher; Aria 
Con Variazioni, Handel ; Sonata Op. 38, Allegro moderato- 
Polonaise, (4 hds.), Diabelli; LaMatinee, Dussek; Danse 
Napolitaine, Lomas; Sonata in C Major Allegro-Andante- 
Rondo, Mozart; Dornrdschen, Bendel; Capriccio Bril- 
Op. 22, Mendelssohn ; Impromptu, Mazurka, Op. 
4120, Lack; Marche Caracteristique, Op. 121 (4 hds.), 


(4 hds.), Bohm; Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 12. 


No. 2, Beethoven; Taran- 


Pupils of The Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
iladelphia. 

enirka Caprice, Hahn; Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 
(violin), Godard; Second Valse, Op. 56, Godard; My 
Laddie (song), Thayer; Spanish Dance, Sarakowski; Air 
de Ballet, Op. 30, Chaminade; Air de Ballet (violin), 
Bichberg ; Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, Chopin: Loye’s Philos- 
ophy (song), Gordon ; Pierrette, Chaminade. 


Miss Marie Walsh. 
Pupils Of ta, Holst; Two Students (4 hds.), Blake; 
Drummer Boy’s March, Bechter; Song of the Sea Shell, 
Krogman; Lullaby, Krogman ; Berceuse, Geibel; Merry 
Romp ad hds.), es Tarantella, Gey, a: 
> Mazurka, Frysinger; La Grace s.), Bohm ; 
Tourbié ; Ma: Heller; Witch Dance, Kullak ; Loin’ du Bal) 


Cradle So Gilet; Sonata No. 1, Beethoven. 


Miss Lilly V. Spring. 

ES Cage of Figaro, Overture (4 hds.), Mozart; 
Allegro, Haydn; My First Dance, Engelmann; In the 
Allen, Gurlitt; Marie (4 hds.), Holst; When the 
Springtime, Blooms, Franz; Gaily_ Chanting, Behr ; 
Sith the Caravan, Werbéer; Lullaby, Wolff ; To the Chase 
Vittas.), Bebr: The Pink Domino, Renard; The Little 
Drum Major, Wngel; Mail Coach Through the Woods, 
Bilenberg: ‘The Stormy Night, Blied; Farewell, Reed ; 
r Tattle Maidens, Newcomb; The Angel's Dream, 
Lange 5, Calabria, Tarantella, Parlow ; Warblings at Bye, 
Eumards; Dear ‘One (song), Brachett; At the Twilight 
Hour, Williams. . 


Miss Lillian M. Bouner. 

ids pte of Park, Op. 85, Williams; Sailor Boy’s Dream, 

Mountaineers, De JaJnon; The Wayside 
‘Ring Around a Rosie, Lawson; Narelssus, 
Nevin: Serenade, Schubert-Heller; Chit-Chat Polka, 
Wol "Morning Song, Op. 78, No. 5, Reade; Tally Ho, 
on; Im the Arena (4 hds.), Engelmann; Red 
(waltz). Kern; The Gay Guitarist, Spaulding; 


eHache ; Mer 
Rose, Fischer } 


O8e8 
Se Song, Lange. 


Pupils of Mrs. Thornton. 

Home, Sweet Home, Rimbault; Sack Waltz, Metcalf; 
Nina Wa.tz (4 hds.), Wohlfart ;’ Melody (violin), Klas- 
sert; Snow Ball March, Fearis; Purple Pansies, Fearis ; 
Rosebud Galop, Engelmann; Pretty Butterd, Fink ; 
Swallows’ iomeland Song (vocal duet), Masini; Frolic 
of the Frogs, Watson; Amvassador March (4 hds.), Klam- 
mer; New Spring Song, La Farge ; Forget-Me-Nots, Engel- 
mann; Beautiful Star of Heaven, Drumbeller; Chapel in 
the Mountain, Wilson; Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground 
(transcription), Ker Midnight Two Step (4 hds.), 
Hager; Flower Song, Lange; Fra Diavolo, Smith; When 
the Lights Are Low (4 hds.), Engelmann. 


pupils OF Fredericksburg College, F. A. Franklin, Musical 
irector. 

Beneath the Stars, Kern; In Stately Measure, Frank- 
lin; Oh Fair, Oh Sweet and Holy (song), Cantor; 
Callirhoe, Chaminade ; In Mischief (violin), Franklin; In 
the Gondola, Bendel; Preludes, Nos. 3 and 28, Chopin; 
The Kerry Dance (chorus), Molloy; Off for the Front, 
March (violin), Franklin; Spinning Song (from the 
“Flying Dutchman”), Wagner-Liszt ; Souvenir d’ Il Trova- 
tore, Hofmann; L’Adieu, Nocturne, Favarger ; The Sweet- 
est Flower_that Blows (song), Lehmann; Silver Stars 
Mazurka, Bohm; Polacca Brilliant, Weber. 


Pupils of Henry M. Rudesill. 
verture, “‘Tancred” (4 hds.), Rossini; Cerlsette, 
Philie; Dancing Spirits, Bohm; Serenade, Schubert; To 
Arms (4 hds.),. Ortlepp; Hungarian Dream (4 hds.), 
Faber ; Valse, Badinerie, Horvath; Camp Life, Sidus; The 
Buttertly Chase, Hirsch; The Spinning Girl, Veorn; 
Mazurka, Kircheis; The Graces, Wachs; Spanish Dance 
(4 hds.), Engelmann; Forget-Me-Nots, Hngelmann; 
March from Tannhiiuser (4 hds.), Wagner; Serenade 
T’Amour, Von Blon; Scherzo Ballet, Sabathil; Alpine 
Storm (4 hds.), Kunkel; Waltz _ in Octaves, Concone ; 
Dance of the Demon (4 hds.), Holst. 


Pupils of Ernest Lent. 
jpanish Dance (4 hds.). Moszkowski; In the Boat, 
Norris; Carillon, Trojelli; Valse Impromptu, Raff; Con- 
certo in C Major, first and third movements, Beethoven ; 
Redowa (violin), Wallerstein ; March (violin), Lent ; Sara- 
bande (violin), Bohm; Berceuse (violin), Stearns; Nor- 
dische Sage (violin,) Bohm; Vortragsstiick (‘cello), Wen- 
zel; Am Meer (’cello), Schubert; Romance (‘cello), Her- 
bert; Andante from Concertstueck (‘cello), Goltermann ; 
Valse Impromptu, Lent; Cradle Song, Lent; Desire, Burn- 
ham; Second Mazurka, Godard ; Dernier Printemps, ESsi- 
Rem Bolero (violin), Bohm; Cavatina (violin), Raff, 

omance from Second Concerto (violin), Wieniawsk1, 
Faust Fantasie (violin), Alard ; Les Sylvains, Ghaminade ; 
Water Lily, MacDowell; Scotch Poems, MacDowell; Pre- 
lude, Rachmaninoff; Papillon, Lavallee; Andante Relig- 
joso, for twelve ‘cellos, Goltermann; Menuet (two 
Pianos and strings), Boccherini; Hungarian Dance (two 
pianos and strings), Brahms. 


THE more closely we study human knowledge and 
thought, the more clearly do we perceive that the 
word “imagination” has more’compass and depth of 
meaning than any other word which we apply to our 
faculties. It includes all we possess of constructive 
power—the power of holding m: of facts so firmly 
and continuously in the field of vision as to enable 
us to discover their unity and the laws which govern 
them; in other words, science—the power of seeing 
the permanent in the transitory, the universal in 
the particular; in other words, philosophy—the power 
of perceiving and realizing the soul of things visible, 
and out of the real constructing the ideal; in other 
words, art—the power of discerning the spiritual be- 
hind the material, the creator behind the creature—in 
other words, religion. 


APPENDICITIS 


Not at all Necessary to Operate in Many Cases. 

Automobiles and Appendicitis scare some people 
before they are hit. 

Appendicitis is often caused by too much starch in 
the bowels. Starch is hard to digest and clogs up 
the digestive machinery—also tends to form cakes in 
the cecum. (That’s the blind pouch at entrance to 
the appendix.) 

A New Hampshire girl had appendicitis, but lived 
on milk for a while—then Grape-Nuts, and got well 
without an operation. 

She says: “Five years ago, while at school, I suf- 
fered terribly with constipation and indigestion.” 
(60 much starch, white bread, potatoes, ete., which 
she did not digest.) i 

“Soon after I left school I had an attack of appen- 
dicitis and for thirteen weeks lived on milk and 
water. When I recovered enough to eat solid food 
there was nothing that would agree with me, until a 
friend recommended Grape-Nuts. 

“When I began to eat Grape-Nuts I weighed 98 Ibs., 
but I soon grew to 115 Ibs. The distress after eating 
left me entirely and now I am like a new person.” 

(A little Grape-Nuts dissolved in hot water or 
milk would have been much better for this case than 
milk alone, for the starchy part of the wheat and 
barley is changed into a form of digestable sugary in 
making Grape-Nuts.) Name given by Postum Co 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs, ‘There's a Reagon,” 
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Melodies and How to Harmonize Them 


By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN 


i i i i i i Practicall 
Since the appearance, in 1597, of his ‘‘Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Musicke’’ nanieenas writers have coricurred with Thomas Morley on the great difficulty of 
setting down rules such as might stand the test of experience, 

i ere Tare examples are introduced in this book to illustrate the gradual development of 
the science of harmony. No attempt is made, however, to reduce to definite rules the Bigctice 
of adding parts beneath melodies. The work teaches what the stadent is usually left to pick up 
for himself—the practical application of harmony to melo: ly. 

Such a work aa long been wanted. It is thorough and up to date; useful to every eae 
of music; indispensable to the young composer. Handsomely bound incloth. Price, $1.25. 


For Introduction copies are offered this month for 60 cents 
Send stamps, cash or money order 


THOMAS J. DONLAN, 831 Colonial Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENT FOR THE VINCENT MUSIC COMPANY, LTD., LONDON 


“Used by all Up-to-Date Teachers” 


THE KINDER 
Adjustable Foot Rest 


and 
° 
Pedal Extenders for the Piano ; 
The children who use them learn twice as fast and practice twice as much with half the exertion, 
Foot Rest $3.00. Pedal Extenders $2.00 per set of two. 


Special discount to teachers and trade. Sold by all first class music houses. Agents wanted. 
Illustrated catalog forthe asking. 
W. 


MARKS, 145 West Eighty-Fourth Street, NEW YORK 


THE NEW JOY TAILOR SYSTEM. 
‘ 5] Walst, sleeve and skirt-—Ab= 
solutely accurate for any form. 
—So simple any one can use 
it.—Adjustable in every part.— 
No combinations to forget. 
No Fiounina.--No curves 
to make afterward.—The Sys- 
tem does {0 all.--Most perfect 
dress and garment cutting de= 
vice ever invented.--Used by 
the foremost Domestic Att 
‘GJ Schools, Write for particulars 

Box H, Glen Ellyn, ll. 


CLASS PINS 


Special designs for musical clubs and classes. 
Write for illustrations to the manufacturers. 


BENT & BUSH ‘i 
15 School St., - - Boston, Mass. 


BEST SACRED SOLOS 


ROCK OF AGES (2 keys) -.-W. T. Giffe 0.40 
SHEPHERD, LEAD ME ON (2 keys). W. T. Giffe 
COMPASSION (1 key, medium) .... R. L. Blowers 


WHERE CAN THE WEARY REST? (2 por H. Pontius 


NGING IN GOD’S ACRE (2 keys) .....--- A. E. Little 
Ene WONDEOUS CROSS (Duet, S.& T.). E. K. Hyser 
Mailed for half-price, if ordered from the publishers 
PUBLISHED BY a 
THE HOME MUSIC CO. on3 Logansport, Ind. 
OATALOGUE FREE 
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AGENTS WANTED 
TO SOLICIT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ETUDE 


Liberal combinations and valuable premiums 
to assist in the work. 


LARGE COMMISSIONS 


to those who desire to devote their entire time. 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, 
THE ETUDE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


50 CENTS POSTPAID. 


WAS. DOWNS BOK SEI NEW YORK, 
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Voice-Production Exercises, 
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Supplication, a prayer 
Valley Chapel, waltz - 
Thoughtful Moments, 
United Hearts, mare? 
Fairy Whispers - - 
Little Traveler, marc). * 


Whispering Hopes ¥4 ie 


Happy ‘Thoughts, 
Gentle Shepherd, 
Evening Hymn, fo" 
Ferny Dell, mazurka ‘ 
Waltz of the Brownles 


waltz 


SPECIAL 4fy 
PRICE..-- All 


Tue Onro Stare Music Tracters’ Association meets 
at Granville, June 19th to 21st, under the auspices of 
Denison University. 


‘Turn AMERICAN GUILD OF BangsorsTs, MANDOLINISTS 
AND Gurtarists held its sixth annual convention in 


March at Philadelphia. 


Bunyay’s “Pilgrim's Progress” has been arranged as a 
stage play_by some English society. The music is to 
consist of Psalm tunes. 


p BranMs Mpmorrav in Vienna is to have a place 
in “Ttessel Park, in front of the building of the Society 
of the Friends of Music. 


s new organist of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Mar Ghavies Yleinroth, of New York City, will not begin 
his engagement until next October. 


A Polish composer, Felix Nowowiejski, has written a 
sacred drama, “Quo Vadis,” for solo voices, chorus, or- 
chestra and organ. It is in five scenes. 


LEinois Music TEAcuErs’ ASSOCIATION meets 
at tock island this year, the first week in June. The 
Thomas Orchestra is to be present and assist at some of 


the concerts. 


nricit CONREID, so says a New York paper, has 
mete arrangements for ten performances of Strauss 
“Salome” next fall before the regular New York opera 


season opens. 


Gibbons Festival will be given in West- 
nie ee eters London, in June. Gibbons was a noted 
Dunposer of the old English school and organist of the 


Abbey in 1623. 


pei Paver has been re-engaged as conductor of the 
pilibure Orchestra for three years at an annual salary 
Piteiz,000, The, past season was the most successful one 
$12,000. 


in the histery of the Orchestra. 


FORMANCE of Surrette’s operetta “Priscilla” was 
aa ee ie Carlisle Indian School last month, by pupils 
f the ‘school. The band, made up of pupils of the school, 

has quite a reputation in Pennsylvania. 


tehes say that the Emperor William has 
sented deer low Dr. Muck to remain in the United 
one for another season inasmuch as_ the Boston 
States for (enestra Is not organized and maintained 
Symtrofit but purely for musical culture. 


Music SUPERVISORS’ 
Kakuly fa. April 10-12, ler the presidency | 
lin B. Cogswell, of Indiana, Pa. Mr. P. C. Hayden, 
Har okuk, was the organizer of the meeting. The dis- 
of ere were on topics connected with musical work in 


the public schools. 


Bruin 


ConrereNch was held at 
under the presidency of 


in Glasgow the orchestra, under the 
aireetion cone Trrederie. ee Coven he a Bumorous 
fozart called “The age Symphony.” 
musical, Skit by Mo more realistic players and con- 
quctor wore wigs and false noses, and costumes of the 


time represented by the music. 


wer, the pianist, died February 27th, at Ham- 

Orne eee are He was a pupil of Hans Huber, 
burg, ageC ja as a youthful prodigy, visiting the United 
and appearee sg he was a teacher in the Hoch Con- 
States. In Tvankfort. ‘The last few years he occupied 


Serva tar’ position in the Hamburg Conservatory. 


oi -ADELPHTA ORCHESTRA season had a deficit of 
THe EWGu0, which Is more than covered by the 
nearly $42,000. The guarantors. No successor to Mr. 
stl Sot been selected, but a conductor of high 


Scheel sion will be engaged for the next season, when It 
reputa 


is hoped to con 


was NeLson Pacer, of Washington, 1D: iGo. 
pars, the eminent American novelist, has given $50,000 
ie Orchestral Association of Chicago, the income to 
to foe ted for the use of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 


be a = emerly lived in Chicago and has been a gen- 
Mire. Page too the Orchestra from the time of its 
erous 

organization. 


arts oratorio “Belshazzar” was given in Boston, 

Hannne orate Handel and Haydn Society. This is 
March 318% "irst performance in the United States, as 
probably {he not in the repertoire of standard oratorios. 
the oratorsions and additions required to adapt the 
The ren score to modern use were made by Mr. Arthur 
oreneee, WhO was true to the Handelian spirit. 


grr Aucust MANNS, the distinguished Wnglish con- 


: in March, was in charge of the concerts 
ductor, who dled ‘ce from 185 to within a few years 
af the Crestel Tyas also conductor of the Handel 
of his denon 1883 to 1900. He was always friendly 
Festiva ish composer’ He had reached the ripe age 
to Wnglish jacking one week, at the time he 


of eighty-two yea 


SGIB SSTITUTH OF GRBATHR PITTSBURGH, 
THE CanNnaie TTecently, was, dedicated last’ month 
which was priate exercises, in which the musical forces 
with, appror Of the city were represented. Mr. Carnegie, 
and interestS 1) q00 to the institute to enlarge it, made 
who gave M0" cr wdward Elgar was present, and con- 
ay AoE Pittsburgh Orchestra in seyeral of his own 
rete! os 
du positions. 


Mavrice Grav, the noted impresario, died near Paris, 
Mareh 14th. He was born in Austria, but was brought 
to the United States as a boy. His first experience in 
musical management was as a member of the firm of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Graw in 1882. In 1897 he organized 
the Grau Opera Company, which controlled the perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, until 
1903, when Mr. Grau retired from active work. 


Frencu church organists and all employees connected 
with the choirs, who now find themselves threatened with 
the loss of their employment, owing to the new laws 
separating Church and State, have formed an association 
under the leadership of M. Dubois, formerly the organist 
of the Madeleine, and are going to send a formal protest 
to M. Briand and the French officials because of the 
difficult position created for them. As much as $4,000 
a year was spent by some of the parish churches of Paris 
for the maintenance and support of their choirs, and this 
money was mainly paid from the funds of the ‘“Fab- 
riques.” Now that these administrative bodies have been 
suppressed and their funds seized, it is a serious problem 
how the church choirs in France will be maintained. 


Tug Vrotin Cotitection of Dr. Charles John Oldham, 
of Brighton, England, was notable for a quartet of Stradi- 
varius instruments, a ‘‘Strad” known as the “Tuscan” 
and some other violins for which he paid large sums. 
The quartet, by the will of the Doctor, who died lately, 
goes to the British Museum with the direction that it be 
kept undivided. The “Tuscan” Strad is to be offered for 
sale at $17,500, failing to secure which the executors are 
to turn it also over to the Museum. An English paper 
commenting on the above contrasts the disposition of 
these fine instruments with the willingness of other own- 
ers of valuable Cremonas to place them in the hands of 
great artists so that the public has a chance to hear 
them. It is regrettable that every year sees one or 
more of these gems of the maker's art retired from use. 


Tue VIENNA Matp Cuorr, popularly known as. the 
‘Millionaires’ Chorus’? on account of the wealth of many 
of its members, will be in the United States this month. 
A feature of the visit will be a concert in the East Room 
of the White House on May 6th, which is to be the first 
appearance of the choir in this country. The members 
have chartered a steamer for the voyage, and will use a 
special train while in the United States. The number 
of singers will be about 200. During the trip they will 
sing in New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Milwaukee and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The return trip to Europe will be 
made May 17th. Whe club was established in 1843, the 
earnings from concerts being devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, the total amount thus raised being upward of 
$150,000. _Many foreign countries have been visited, 
Germany, England, France, Italy, Turkey, Greece and 
Egypt. The directors are Edward Kremser and Richard 
Heuberger. 


Mrs. Chara GorrscHaALK Pererson, of Asbury Park, 
N. J., has presented to the City of New Orleans a number 
of interesting mementos of her brother, Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk, the celebrated American pianist. Among the 
collection is a bust in marble, made by Francheschi, a 
distinguished Italian. sculptor, a few years after the 
pianist’s death. The artist was aided in his work by a 
fine plaster bust made a few years before Gottschalk's 
death, and by a number of photographs. When completed 
the bust, which was life size, was sent to_the United 
States and placed in Chickering Hall, New York, where 
it stood until the building was sold, when it passed into 
Mrs. Peterson's possession. The bust is to be placed in 
the new Public Library in New Orleans. Some of the 
other relics are a jeweled silver wreath, letters, programs, 
photographs, lithograph portraits, etc. "Mr. W. L. Hawes, 
of New Orleans, was active in securing these precious 
mementos of Gottschalk for his native city. 


~ ‘ 


IN A SHADOW 
. > 


° 
Inveterate Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis. 
> 


Steady use of either tea or coffee often produces 


. alarming symptoms as the poison (caffeine) contained 


in these beverages acts with more potency in some 
persons than in others. , 

“T was never a coffee drinker,” writes an Illinois 
woman, “but a tea drinker. I was very nervous, had 
frequent spells of sick headache and heart trouble, 
and was subject at times to severe attacks of bilious 
colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would have spells at 
night when my right side would get numb and tingle 
like a thousand needles were pricking my flesh. At 
times I could hardly put my tongue out of my mouth, 
and my right eye and ear were affected. 

“The doctors told me I was liable to become para- 
lyzed at any time, so I was in constant dread. I took 
medicine of various doctors and no end of patent medi- 
cine—all to no good. 

“The doctors told me to quit using tea, but I 
thought I could not live without it—that it was my 
only stay, I had been a tea drinker for twenty-five 
years; was under the doctor’s care for fifteen. 

“About six months ago, [ finally quit tea and com- 
menced to drink Postum. 

“T have never had one spell of sick-headache since, 
and only one light attack of bilious colic. Haye Guit 
haying those numb spells at night, sleep well and 
my heart is getting stronger all the time.” ‘ 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 
little book, “The Road 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Name 
Read the 
to Wellville,” in pkgs 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS Se Aso paces 
SUMMER STUDY COURSE 


344, 349, 350, 351 and 352 
for Teachers and Professionals 


Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY - MUSIC HALL, NEWARK, N. J. 


A Specialty Institution, Teaching the Russell Systems of Voice and Pianoforte Study. A 
Special Summer Normal Course for Teachers and Professional Students in Voice and Piano- 
forte, with Supplementary Classes for Teachers of Singing Classes and Public School Music Work. 
Harmony, Analysis, etc. Lectures, Recitals, Normal Classes, etc. 


For Pianoforte Students: ‘*A Practical Course in Piano- 
forte Study ’’ (two vols., Luckhardt & Belder), “Rhythm 
and Accent,”’ ‘‘First Steps in Interpretation,” Hand 
Culture,”’ ‘’Touch Varieties,’’ etc. : 4 

For class work: '‘ How to Read Music’? (Schirmer), ‘* The 
Embellishments of Music’’ (Presser), etc., etc. 


The Text-books include the following (and other) works 
of Louis Arthur Russell, the well-known author and authority 
on the ‘‘New Music Teaching.’’ 

For singers: ‘‘Commonplaces of Vocal Art,’’ ‘‘ English 
Diction for Singers’? (both published by Ditson & Co.), 
“Essential Practice Material for Singers,’’ etc., etc. 


Send for Catalogues of Regular Courses and Special Summer Course List of Teachers and Schools now succéss{ully using 
the ‘‘ Russell Methods,” Press and, Professional Opinions etc. The Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art represent a rational] 
pring iple in music study, its exponents are among the successful teachers, singers and players of the country. 

he earnest student and teacher should investigate The Russell Methods. Address 


ALEX. WILLIAMSON, Secretary M. S. of M. A. Fs 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY OR: MUSIC HALL, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Brookfield Summer School of Music and Art 


AFFORDS THE OPPORTUNITY YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
SUMMER STUDY UNDER RIGHT CONDITIONS HERBERT WILBER GREENE, Director 


Daily contact with eminent teachers. Normal living in a beautiful and healthful country village 
Excellent room and board; and every incentive and convenience for study as well as for recreation ar 
among the attractions that have won for the school its enviable prominence. Send for the 1907 prospectus 


Until June 1st—Address 864 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK CITY. 


Aiter June 1lst—BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN. H. W. GREENE 


COU RY BAA U 0) eGo me UR) (HR an LAR) Faculty of Interna- 


_ Miss Clara Baur, Directress. tional Reputation 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Also Special Normal Course in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Location and surroundings ideal for Summer study. 


+ For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, HIGHLAND AVE. AND OAK STREET, CINCINNATI - . OHIO 


BRENAU SUMMER SCHOOL and CHAUTAUQUA, €#3%%54'"** 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 19—JULY 31; CHAUTAUQUA JULY 18-31 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSES FOR HUSIC AND ORATORY TEACHERS 


. ; : ‘ . i i i fountains. 

Courses in English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, Location among foot hills of Blue Ridge M ntains, 
beautiful scenery, delightful summer climate, mineral waters. Boating, fishing, mountain excursions. Coll Re eee 
open. Chautauqua held under canvas tent near shore of Lake Warner. Camping outfit and privileges provided, Exp 
very moderate. Write for prospectus. 


FOR SINGERS AND TEACHERS 


WEIGESTER 


Summer School of Vocal Music 


at ELMIRA, N. Y-~ 
Under tho personal direction of Robert G. Weigester, of New York City 


SINGERS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS 


The National Summer 


School of Vocal Music 


ROUND LAKE, N. Y., NEAR SARATOGA 
EDMUND J. MYER 


DIRECTOR 
Assisted by a Corps of Competent Instructors 


SE 


IN 1907 


The most thoroughly equipped_school of its 
kind in this country, offering a special system- 
atic course in every branch of singing. 

Private Instruction, Lectures, Recitals, En- 4 i ; 
semble Work, and Sight Singing. This famous School will open its 23d session 

Ideal Location. Attractions, glens, lakes, Monday, July 15, 1907. Six weeks’ course. 


etc. Opportunities for canoeing, mountain a a 
ratiaisiine, (Saitines etc e For 16-page illustrated Booklet, all particulars, address 
, » etc. 


Round Lake Association, - Round Lake, N.Y. 


For special information address 


Edmund J. Myer, Yos,302" isu. 


For Prospectus and turther information, address 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER 
607-806 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MISSOURI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Boarding department for young ladies. All branches 

of music and dramatic art. Faculty of specialists, 

SUMMER TERM, July Ist. FALL TERM, Sept. 2nd, 
Send for catalogue now 


THE KROEGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
E. R. KROEGER, Director 


The Musical Art Bidg, 2108 LAFAYETTE AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Picase mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PRIZE QUES- 
TIONS IN HISTORY OF MUSIC AND NO- 
TATION, FOR STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


UNUSUAL and unexpected interest was manifested 
in the series of questions published in Tur ErupE 
several months ago. Upwards of five hundred papers 
were sent in, requiring considerable time to examine 
and grade. The result of the contest will be an- 
nounced in the June issue. At present writing the 
decision has been narrowed down to some twenty-five 
or thirty papers. Answers to the questions will also. 
be published in the issue of June, Papers will be re- 
turned to those who send postage, which varies from 
two to ten cents, according to the number of sheets 
used by the writer. Most of those w 
the contest will know about the 
required. 

We have been much gratified with 
these questions and shall publish an 
the summer or early fall, 
ject. Those who prepared 
tions have received much 
as things that are carefull 
written down are almost 
memory. We acknowledg 
who sent replies, 


ho took part in 
amount of postage 


the interest in 
li other set during 
taking up a different sub- 
answers to the fifty ques- 
benefit from their work, 
'y searched for and then 
certain to remain in the 
€ our indebtedness to all 


A MAZE OF MUSICIANS, 


The peculiarity of this puzzle lies in the 
but symmetrical figure formed by a contin complex 
which passes from letter to letter in such a Bous line 
these spell in succession the names of Gan way that 
Italian composers of ancient and mod Celebrated 
are defined below. These successive Je: 
contiguous squares, or they may be 
square ; this occurs in regular alternation, 
be approached in a vertical, horizontal 
direction; the line crosses and reer es its 
moves right and left and up anq down, Buk see 
in such wise that in the end it forms a distin 4 iy 
metrical pattern which fills the entire sadare : net geo~ 
the sixty-four letters. This design resembles ans 
known as the maze or labyrinth, hence its + eae 
As a clue to the solution it may be Sigs: 
line has its beginning in the thira "colar d that the 
and its end in the eighth column, marked vie ie 
1. One of the most noted of church ¢o; 
lived and died in the sixteenth century, ie 
2. Also known principally a: . 
contemporary of Bach and wena oe composer ; a, 


3. Composed many operas, but is best know. 
most successful singing master of the eiet Own as the 
tury. shteenth een- 


ern times, who. 
tters may be in 
Separated by one 
They may 
+ Or diagonal 


at 


Posers ; he 


4, Composer of the most celebr, 
the eighteenth century; he also w 
which is still sung. 


ated comie 


opera oF 
rote q pera of 


Stabat Mater 
5. A minor operatic composer of ¢} a 

century. le eighteenth, 
6. One of the best known dramatic com 

eighteenth century ; a contemporary of ee of the 
° Ozart, 

le nineteenth 

rance and Ge 

8. One of the minor operatic eo: 

teenth century. 


7. An Italian composer of tl 


who won his chief renown in P entury- 


rmany, 


Mposers of the nine~ 
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A Summer Course for Music Teachers and Students 


PRESENTED BY THE 


COMBS BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY of MUSIC and the UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
= - PHILADELPHIA - - 
WHAT THE COURSE INCLUDES SPECIAL STUDENTS 


5 affiliation with the University a Special students will be received for private instruction in piano, violin 
of the Conservatory’s a y : | | | 
Petnci aaa offered in conjunction with the regular summer theoretical Se se be eee oe ee 


L : i e is six weeks, e ¢ a 
course in music at the University. fee erie eee ‘Art of Piano the Conservatory faculty will be available in these branches. 


from July Sth to August 17th, ane nice Interpretation and Harmony or 


Playing, Musical Pedagogy. 2°71 “private and Class Instruction, daily SOCIAL SIDE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


; ani 
pepo eae offered for $45.00. The course is conducted in the buildings of the University of Pennsyl- 
L COURSES AT UNIVERSITY vania, which are beautifully situated on property covering an area of sixty 
ADD. I TIONA bove course may pursue the regular acres. For your entertainment during your sojourn with us we have planned 
Pupils matriculating LE Sigh viz.: Chemistry, English, | French, a series of trips to places of historical interest in and around Philadelphia. 
Summer Courses ee Latin, Mathematics, Be sECeys aleopeys Atlantic City, Cape May and other seaside resorts are within an hour’s ride, 
Piyeae eee, Spanish for an additional charge of $10.00 i A series of free afternoon and evening concerts are given at the various 
SSICS ND UNIVERSITY parks in the city by the Municipal Band, which is composed largely of 


ATORY A 
CORE CERTIFICATES 


iversi iven to those pass- 
and University are given 
re Con ere of any of the above courses. 


members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and also by the Fairmount Park 
Band. At Willow Grove Park free concerts are given twice a day during the 
summer by Sousa, Pryor, Herbert and Damrosch. 


Certificates of th 


ing the examinations 
THE INSTRUCTORS Ath Oe es BOARD 
Director of the Conse ete flee ies Good board may be obtained from $5.00 to $10.00 per week. Accom- 
ers 0 , 


Gilbert R. Combs, y. Professo 
(neeaace wor Cenc the Music Department of the University, is in 
Hugh A. Clarke, V1" 
ances of the theoretical work. 


modation for a limited number of men may be had in the University dormi- 
tories and for women in the Conservatory dormitories. 


For further information address J. H. KEELER, Secretary 


STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
COMBS BROM S. Broad St. - Philadelphia 


- s e School 
SUMMER Unschuld Pianoforte ** Art 
COURSE niversity of Muss! 
(Branch of the UnWashington. es RHODE ISLAND 
no tastraction 
Unschuld Cottage NB) Under the immatter sesroumanite 
Tuly 1st—September 15thy 19 ur¢ pianist tieresort, with 
Mare yon Unschuld, resident ious and arlSocTalcte ee" com 
iS su regia 
sting surrounn” Two 
nd interes att 8 Ray sea bath. 
r 


Southern Music Teachers 


CHAS. W. LANDON, DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT AND ASSISTANTS 


Will give in Dallas, Texas, Beginning June 27th 


Daily Classes and Private Instruction in Condensed 
Course especially for Busy Teachers in 


Mason’s Touch AND TECHNIC 


Begins June 
27th, 1907 
Write for prices 
and particulars 


Tandon for’. 
0} av i 


Cottage located Let 
number of pupils 2 
cular and further informaney 


1347 L Street. N- Wt 


a DallasTexas' 
ater SHINGTON: DS: ‘CHAS WLANDON, 


Olrector: 


and many new touches not yet published, with the practical application of the Touches for Artistic Effects in personal playing 
and teaching, and in the Virgil Clavier Method and a Musical Kindergarten Course at a reasonable rate. Course in 
atasing and Expression, Round Table Talks and Daily Lectures on Musical Psychology and Pedagogy. Courses in Vocal 
Ehitare-on the Pipe Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Flute and Clarinet, 


i ‘ty of Music 
University of So aS 


Inotitution of the highes Mr, Hanchett will give Four Beethoven Recitals and two of his famous Anyletical Recitals, and his popular Recital, 
The Musical Institut onserval sic. MA Life St in Tones,” and lectures on the art of ‘Teaching That Teaches." 
ica, patterned afterEuropeat ca ches Of Ts) results. sete ‘A Life Story i 


thorough education 
Anise The only aim oF Tediate instruc a ine 
ppermnent eae id. Patrons iC broad: “april 15th, 
guished citizens of America Storm begit, “Europe for 
tached to the Institution. ~Guate COUllay desire’ ores, 
Hoi Galatea Gein SLD. 
rite E . 
MARI 


CHAS. W. LANDON, Director. (Author of the Landon Methods.) 


Address—LANDON CONSERVATORY, Dallas, Texas : : Box 873 


fraduates. 


HILL’S PIANO SCHOOL 


Jamestown-on-Chautauqua, N.Y. 


SUMMER STUDY 
In full operation Gheiiad the summer months, affording teachers 


FOR 
TEACHERS and students opportunity for observation in a permanent school 
A N Oo AND and SCs co widely known for their simplicity, directness and 
STUDENTS efiectiveness, that Director Earl H. Hill constantly employes four 
assistants; this in a school devoted exclusively to piano and its 


TIFUL LAK allied branches, and in a city of 26,000 inhabitants, 
ON BEAU 2 FEATURES: World-renowned location. Weekly lectures 


on teaching. Interpretation classes. Weekly Musicales. En- 
semble playing (twelve players at six pianos), Library of 7000 
numbers. Reasonable tuition and living expenses. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


| Buildiog 
Hele s, CAL. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
CERTIFIED TEACHER OF THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
SUMMER TERM : June 15th to September 15th 


; , STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL 
Burlington, Vt. §™URIO+ one EGIE, BALL 


Miss Edith Lynwood Winn 
announces the third season ef her SUMMER SCHOOL 
at ASSAWAMPSETT LAKE, LAKEVILLE, MASS. 


—————= Normal Violin Classes for Teachers 
eect Piano, Expression and Languages. 


Violin, Voice, < 
; ‘ils. E 15—SEPT.1. For terms address 
Resident pupllt | yNWOOD WINN, Foxboro, Mase. 


It will take on! 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO Bl Peres 


oll of white Hing poseND 10 


Theo. Presset 


9 
or Muttum-in-Parvo Bindes Cox, 


DE when addressing our advertisers 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Is the Best School for Serious-Minded Students 


Some of the Prominent Members of our Faculty are: 


PIANO DEPARTMENT VOCAL DEPARTMENT aN picnnGRGAN 
VICTOR HEINZE, INNIE FISH GRIFFIN, LABENGB. NEON: 
JEANNETTE DURNO COLLINS, A TORRENS. RAMATIC ART DEPARTMENT 
HOWARD WELL MRS. WILLARD S. BRACKEN, DONALD ROBERTSON, 
MR. CHARLES SINDLINGER, LASS 
MRS. L.A. TORR! MRS. HOWAD ORME GLA 


MRS, HOWARD MR. WILLIAM 
DR. N. J. ELSENHEIMER. HAN. . LANGUAGES 
S. ‘OUNT SPAGIARI, 


VIOLIN DEPARTMENT MENA PFIRSHING. 
LEOPOLD KRAMER, , HARMONY, AND COMPOSITION 
FRANK ESSER, ON. J. ELSENHEIMER. 
FRITZITTE. | ORCHESTRA CLASS RUS CLASS 
LEOPOLD KRAMER. eer) 


‘VIOLONCELLO HARP EAR TRAINING 
BRUNO STEINDEL ENRICO TRAMONTI. MRS. HOWARD WELLS. 


a2 DUNSTAN COLLINS, “i= 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS USED 


Wm. H. Sherwood 


At Chautauqua, N. Y. 
JULY 8th to AUGUST 16th 


PRIVATE PIANO LESSONS & INTER- 
PRETATION CLASSES 


Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 

Faculty of Eminent Instructors All Branches Taught 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 24th — 

Special opportunities for Vocal Teachers’ Study Classes and Coaching for 
Oratorio and German and French Song Literature 

For information address LENA G. HUMPHREY, Manager 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


== EVANSTON-CHICAGO =———— 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


University Professional School, for the com- 
A prehensive study of practical and theoretical 
music, either as a profession or as an element of 
culture. Located upon the shore of Lake Michigan, in 
Chicago’s most attractive suburb. 
+ Course In Applied Music, leading to the 
Degree of Graduate in Must 


c. 
+ Course In ‘y and History of Musle, 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO ALL TEACHERS OF PIANO who are vitally 
concerned in solving the problem of what Studies and 
Pieces to use; who wish to study ways and means by: 
which to broaden the scope of their work; who desire 
to understand more clearly the important relation of 
suitable teaching material for each grade; who are 
eager, in a word, to gain a wider view of the musical 
horizon, and to learn better the art of selection, pre- 
sentation and interpretation of that which is memora- 
ble and beautiful in music,—for such teachers, 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


will conduct Two Sessions of Special Summer Classes 
in July and August. 

__, No work need be prepared by the teachers; they are to 
listen and absorb the studies and pieces interpreted by 
MRS. ADAMS, at the piano, and note the authoritative 
suggestions she has to give on this important subject of 
music for the piano, arranged in sequence, ¥OR ALL THE 
GRADES. 


Courses I, II and V include literary studies in the 
College of Liberal Arts or Academy without extra expense, 

A thorough Preparatory Department is maintained. 

The environment is perfect and social advantages 
superior. Catalogue upon request. 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Il. 


WALTER SPRY PIANO SCHOOL 


WALTER SPRY, Director 
Pupils of all Grades of Advancement Received 
WALTER SPRY, head of Piano Department 
ROSS G. COLE, head of Theory Department 
Special Summer Course for Teachers 
For information address the Director 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


.,Peachers return to their classes, from these sessions, 
with new confidence in themselves because of having lists 
of proven material, gathered from world-wide sources, 
logically planned from the very first work at the piano, 
and on through the succeeding grades. 


First Session July 3d to the 16th 
Second Session August 7th to the 20th 


‘Write for further particulars to 


CROSBY ADAMS, Oak Park, Iif. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Leading School of Music and Oratory 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 

Unsurpassed faculty of seventy. Course of 
study thorough and in accordance with modern 
principles of music education. 


Summer Normal Session 
of five weeks from June 24th to July 27th. 
Lectures, recitals designed especially for the 
needs of teachers. Send for Catalog and 
Normal prospectus. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


** VOICE PLACING °° by Correspondence 


The firat true analysis of the human voice. A reve- 

e ratte Are ene tone world. ‘This Course treats of tone 

KA form, which is the first true analysis of registers. It is 

being recognized by the professional musician every. 

fi} where, and is receiving favorable comment from, many 

the leadit magazines of the world. ook —"* Voice 

Hp of tie lending eunon receipt of $1.00. Do not fall to 
send 2c stamp for Free souvenir booklet. Address 

CARL YOUNG, Voice Specialist 
684 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago, TH. 


Chicago 
Piano College 


STANDS FOR 
PIANO-MUSICIANSHIP 
For New Catalog address 


CHARLES E. WATT, Director 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


In Three Books ;: 


volumes, which are 
cond tothe 


printed from be: 


Selected *“*CZern 


di 
Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious Annotations, by tes 


EMIL LIEBLING 


S nnotations are of real practical value and mus 
nd closely graded, the studies being arranged in progressive order, ran 


itery of musical expr 
esent his very best stu 


iS 
c ttering character. Itis the best work of the @¥enient form 
itifully engraved special plates and substantially and thoroughly bound in heave pee, ioe 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut Street, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Music Education 


“Music teaches most exquisitely the art of development."—DisRarti. 


Notice Change of Dates of 
Summer School and Normal Courses 


ee 


JUNE 24th—AUGUST 2d 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Send for announcements to Calvin B. Cady, 374 Marltx 
Street, or Mrs, Lalla E. Thomas, Sec'y.; Hobart Curtis, Portland, patie 
October to Jt 5 ‘i-t 
Eastern Normal Courses ooo $7"Wip Seat 


o 
EDUCATION, Boston, and DEPARTMEN’ CEN. 
SION TEACHING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITET Y, eS 


Miss White and Migs Large are open to enga: ts fe 
Reeltals, Planoforte Recttals, or both combined. SOME 


Miss White begins private teaching in Portli y 3 
Miss Large, Jume 17th, and Mr. Cady, June Gan” OY 18ts 


Mr. Cady will receive a limited number of students i 
Californin, during the month of August, beginning the ot \* 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
374 Marlborough Street, BOSTON 


Opens for the season 1907-8 September 30th 
Send for Announcements 


erkeley, 
‘h. 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, 
SUMMER VOCAL SCHOOL, 


Directed by FRANK E. MORSE, 


Special Normal Course for Teachers, 
Course for the ACCOMPANIST. LANGUAGES 
Address Secretary Summer Vocal School. 


ee CE ee DESK 


Teacher of Sj : 
May also be engaged 7) nging 


Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, BOSTON MASS 


TEACHING TEACHERS 
HOWTO TEACH PIANO 


A course of twelve lessons in modern 


id 
Technic, Pedal, etc., and how to apply them of FOUTS 


‘m 


JOHN ORTH, I59A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
, : 


LEARN PIANO TUNIN 


Ne" ** Dictation’? Method 
orat our school. Eighty graduates placed j 
in 1906. Course inexpensive, alogue fre; 
DOLAN, Director, formerly Head ’Coneeet CHas, 

nerf 


Cicer TE STON SCHOOL 
OF P 
837 B Washington St. eh BANS A URING Bee 


lor 


SH 
ELBYVILLE, . IND, 


Central School g Stew : 
i ing. Ow stric a 
of Piano Tuning & “spondence SeyCor 


Has attained the highest success of any achoool 
enel 
per cent, of students become expert professional tates Ny all—99 
f ee Eighth yea 

everywhere.  itundreds ts 

bur a Beatle or 

but thorough 

With competent ne, Praetir 

ns guar: 

onehavinga mu 

of course, ro.on 

tuning, 


Tothe NEW sy 


STEM 
TEMPERMENT. OF 


copyrighted and tau 
attribute our una 
No means neglect 
peetus if inter 

: ntery sted. 
best profession of the 


only 


ng oxy 
a wequirin, 
ag, th 
J. VIseHER, PRINCIPAL day, . 


y”? Stu 


: : Price 90 Cents each 
Sa dilig 
has been of the most exact antpieget 


ent sifti 
her with niany 
ng character 
he three 
from the 


sion are truly re 


tive and 


ind eve, 
Y paper, ever offered, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THE FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


It is the Original Musical Kindergarten Method. It was the FIRST—it is the FIRST. 
. It is the most expensive Normal Course because it is the best and becau: : 
it as perfect as possible. ise no expense has been spared to make 

It is the hardest to obtain because it can be studied only with the originator in Boston. 

It is the only Musical Kindergarten Method with apparatus upon which original and basic te hi 

It is the only Musical Kindergarten Method with an association editing a Bulletin for it: RE tea ave been granted. 

It is the best endorsed Method, commanding the respect of the most thorough educato; 's teac’ pie 7 

It is not only preparatory for the instrument but is invaluable when practically aj lied, Pitan ARS 
students, teaching them to play with intelligence, analyzing memorizing, trans) y applied, even by the most mature 
lating, etc., etc., etc. p posing (not merely tactually), modu- 

It is worth any sacr 
lines which, as a rule, are al 


ifice to the teacher, for her own personal . f 
bsolutely neglected. nal advancement, as it supplies thorough instruction along 


k for the Summer Normal Class is larger than ever bef. ; 
nae prcespairs ‘ore 80. 
y one time is necessarily limited, those interested are ited ener Pete eae cee 


_ftHe who has a DESIRE to succeed has the possibility within’’ 


The outloo 
be accepted at an. 


‘i ung SSS 


APPLY FOR CIRCULARS TO 


EVELYN FLETCHER COPP ‘sto jrc7an'ae 5: 2SHN0 HS 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


609 CANAL STREE 
NEW ORLEANS - = - : a LOUISIANA 


Recommends Directors of Musi 
= . ry usic, a ior 
Foreign and American, for all Deparmonta at Mca 
ruction in Schools, Colleges and Conservatories of Must, 
usic+ 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Supervisors’ Course, Voice Culture, Musical History 


KINDERG 


Normal Classes at a 
Normal Clee July. COrespor oe circulars 


durin; entire season- 
MISS JOSEPHINE A. 


505 Huntington Chambers, Bosten, Mass. 


Bunnowes GOURSE OF Musi¢ STUDY. 


ND PRIMARY—INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY. All musicteachers are urgea 
‘0 investigate this method. 


NE BURR EASTERN ADDRESS, 
KATH ARI OW ES, Westbay ADDRESS, P47 PARSONS Ste De ae MORK CITY 
o , MICH. 


Harmony, etc. Practice Teaching and Conducting 


POTSDAM - - - NEW YORK 


KINDERGARTEN A 
Send your address and a bs dree. 
tive booklet w' 


il] be ma 


H OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS| 


the system, having been called to Germany to place her work in s i 
Pie everal music schools th 
ga ey whol ieee lg the superiority of her method of instructing the eudiment oe rotanneds 
18 pees ee eee the phenomenal success ithas met with in America had rea ae Esa 
uct a teachers’ normal training class in four of the principal cities in Garese A = Europe to 
ext winter, 


The fame © 
d to return and cond 


i S sai i 

Also this which vas said fo bo the first invitation of the kind to be Others from whom Hrs. Dunning has equally as fi 
To Mrs. Gale ie Dunning : ne EeRaur BUSONL, RIcHARD Boras as fine letters are: 
= st appy to commend the method of {i f 3 ‘ERESA CARREN MEISTER 
to me as most e am n of instructing children Os Of the r 1 
ses fnstruction of in platio Pleyine geyiged. by Mrs. Carle Dunning, as especially Cate GAERIESWINSCHY Pror. Berraneh Conservatory. 

adapte P js andcapacity, and shail be pleased to MAR HAMBCURG, | Prom. HERMAN Scnourg, 

ye ourt pianist to the Kit 
a ‘0 the King of S; 
‘axony. 


bringing with 
only to children but 


that extent that Mrs- 
{from her forme! 


$ 
older pup! ; 
Dunning pas promise 
r teacher mrs. Dunning prizes 


Tho kind ondorsemen 


‘ia! nod see 
ing’s met! 
ee ava the first mus! 


Mrs. Carri i 
men 7 have the author give a more detailed account a 
Engin oe al 4 iccess everywhere the beginning Wusical Pedagogical Congress next October A OP ne ieyatemn ae the Geonce Fenusson. Bros Pan 
, i or and sucre™ XAVER SCHARWEN = RTHUR ABELL. . EHMAN Os: 
eiceen tomeat wit? fonremplstes: @ LESCHETIZKY. Se ee ind aonaae oie tothe Court, Juris Eesneia, (ormeryat the Vine Ebtlich music school, 
g (aanap) PROF THEODO! Berlin, Jan.12,1905.. Academy of Art in Berlin, Get J, Toate, OF uranelth College, Diesden 
4 ive musicians of America, together A i 7 
Vienna, Dec. 29, 199" from the most sopra application. gant ae wien is not taught by correspondence, as th 5 
A booklet containing etters Fe etem, will Le mai i eeeg : 8 ie owledge given also which is invaluable to the Wee is too much of 
with one deseribing the Dunning Class will be held in Denver, Colorado, commencing ormal training classes will be held in Chicago, Balti eachers. Teachers’ 
: + Normal Training to accommodate teachers in the locality. » Baltimore and New York 


The next Teachers 
April 28th. 
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~NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS 
DOSSERT VOCAL STUDIOS 


PARIS NEW YORK 


Paris Studio, 57bis rue Spontini New York Studio 
PRS D SER OA RIS!) 1205 CARNEGIE HALL 
MADAME DOSSERT DR. DOSSERT 
Principal Principal 
MARGUERITE SYLVA, who has made a remarkable success as‘‘Carmen” this season at the Opera Comique, Paris, 
writes to her teacher, Dr. Dossert: “ * * * My Studio friends do not know their luck to have you to work with. 


Mons. Capoul and the directors at the Grand Opera all speak of my beautiful voice. I accept the compliment for you.” 

DR. DOSSERT will personally conduct a select class of students to Paris, June 1st, 1907, for a season of 4 months’ study 

of voice and French language. Young ladies of party will be specially looked after by Madame DOSSERT. 

For TERMS covering entire expenses of trip—Address CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
PIANO 


VIRGIL 2380 


19 West 16th Street, New York 


Special Summer Session 


JUNE 24 to JULY 24, 1907 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


PERSON who can teach sight singing can have a fine paying class 
every evening in the week. The field is wide and ripe, but the 
teachers are few. You can learn my method by correspondence. 


Let me send you a free copy of “* THE MUSIC TEACHER,” and that will 
tell you all about it. Don’t stay ina rut. Get‘out! Learn new things! 


O N EY Drop your prejudices! DO IT NOW! 
TALI ESEN MORGAN, 1947 Broadway, New York 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
EDGAR O. SILVER, President. 212 West 59th St., New York City 


Summer Session of Six Weeks for all branches, beginning June 17,1907 
A Special Course for Teachers in Pedagogics of the Synthetic Method 


Send for Twenty-first Year Begins September 30, 1907 
Circulars and Catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


$65 


Piano, Voice, Violin, including Room and 
Board. Private Lessons. Teachers educated 
inEurope. Leschetizky Piano Technique 


and: 


NN 
NY) 

«¥ 
S07 


Six Weeks’ Course 
FOR TEACHERS 


‘Summer Session 


VIRGIL 
SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 


June 27 to Aug. 1, 1907 


A.K. VIRGIL, Director 


Enrollment June 25th and 26th 
Send for Pnosrzcrus giving full detail; ready April 1st 


Marks’ Conservatory of Music 
2 West 121st Street - New York 


‘Mr. Virgil goes to London in August, consequently the session begins a little 
earlier than usual so that he may be with us during the entire term. 


New Address: Broadway Studio Building, 
Broadway and 80th Street, New York 
Telephone, 2432 Riverside. Elevator on 80th Street 


Learn to Compose 
and Arrange Music 


TAUGHT BY MAIL SUCCESS- 
FULLY, PRACTICALLY, RAPIDLY 
Send 2-cent stamp for trial lesson. Three trial les- 
sons free, If not then convinced you'll succeed, you 
owe me nothing, You must know the rudiments of 
music and mean business, otherwise don’t write. 


Wilcox School of Composition 
C. W. WILCOX, Dir. 
Box E, 19 Union Square, New York City. 


TRAINING OF BOYS’ VOICES 


Special course of instruction for professional teachers 
and choirmasters. The field is enlarging and the supply of 
trained choirmasters and vocal teachers too small for the demand. 
Send for booklet and list of professional pupils. 


Sanne 
DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS, 121 W. ist &t., New York City 


i AN ADVERTISEMENT 


| IN 
THE ETUDE 


} Will insure the Success of 
any. School or Teacher 
Offering a Course in Music 
and its Kindred Studies. 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE CULTURE 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 


CONCERT PIANIST, TEACHER, COMPOSER 
A large proportion of Mr. Becker's pupils are themselves 
teachers. Send for circular with press notices to 


1 West 104th Street New York City 


SPECIAL RATES ON APPLICATION 


THE ETUDE 
1712 Chestnut Street ... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisero, 


PHILADELPHIA 


See our Summer School Advertisement, page 349 
TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 
AFFILIATED with the UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


Combs Broad St. Conservatory 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS ; 
1329-31 S. Bae Director 


BRANCH SCHOOL 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
FACULTY and BRANCHES of INSTRUCTION 
Private and class instruction in all branches, from foundation to 
oral work, Piano, On e,Violin, Theory, Orchestral and Chole Gerue eae 
aililiation with the Univ shool Musto Supervision, Ou 


For free year book and information address 
J. He. KEELER, Secretary 


The HEINZE SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Presser Building, 1712-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Summer Term for Pi 
; iano Stud. 
in BLONE, TOUCH, TECHNIC and Rance it 
ome EEOTAL.—Preparing pupils and those who have epuioees 
essful teachers, For additional information uitgt og ome 
LOUIS G. HEINZE, 2010 Mt.Vernon St. Philadetp! TRE: 
a fagead . Lis lelphia, Pa, 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1907 
a , Ysust 17th 
MUSIC, P ish, French, German, 
ang Spanish The coores in Masi wie res gOS Phyelos, Pogatalgy 
‘8. For information, t larke, 
UNIVER OU Director of iis Gewese es Cirowlar F to 
NNSYLVANIA, PHILAD, icheel 
ELPHIA, PA. 


The Sternberg School of 


CONSTANTIN VON STERNBE 
. RG, Pri 
Complete Musical Education in a 


WRITE FOR CAT 
‘AL! 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St, ate 


Courses will be gi 
tory, Latio, Mathcnetion most ay 


Music 
cipal 
branches. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


FREDERICK 
ORGANIST FIRST BA 
Seventeenth St., above Wain 


MAXSON 
uh Phleasiganse ee 


Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


Ninety Organ pupils have obtaiy 
successfully passed the examination of the Amerioms ciree Pupils have 
nild of Or; 
‘Banista 


STUDIO of 
Miss Helen Esther Siieled 


Former pupil of Prof, i 
Present pupil of Maitre tendons all, Bertin, 
jummer i it 7 
Philadelphia Studion”. cons Kentueicy. 
Fuller Building, 18th St., ermantoy 
bet. Market and Chestnut Sts, wn Ave. 


SIC 


<rmantown, Pa 


HUGH A. CLARKE 953 
ie ie boc. South 38th Street 
LESSONS Philadelphia 


IN HARMONY 
> CoUNTE 
AND COMPosiTign OINT 


INCORPORATED 1900 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE oF Music 


DEGREES OF MUSIC conf, 
1511 GIRARD AVE. % 4. ony, 
+ CHAN 


CORRECTION OF Mu. 


ae SPacan Ty SIC MSS, 
ERT W. 
$712-14 Chestnut Street, PaRST Pp 

a 


ERRED 


REED ORGAN MUSIC 


1549. Farmer, Henry. Retrospection, . . - 


. Gurlitt, C. Idylle,......... 


Landon, Chas. W. School of Reed Organ Playing, . 1 00 


— : 
GRADE L 1510. Polzer, J. School March, Op. 46, . . + ++ - - $0 20 Oesten, Max. Norwegian Shepherd Song, Op. 140, 
f , | 8771. Read, E.M, Sunset Nocturne... - . . « sean ERP APANWAN mIHBEY Oigious aus a Gi $0 20 
1503. Barnard, D'Auvergne. ‘The Grenadiers, - - - . . .£0 20/531, Rossini, G. William Tell... . « .¢ s - s « oe 50. Rawlings, Alfred. PostludeinD,...-. 2.46 = 20 
2607. Engelmann, H. Op. 336, No.1. Butterfly Waltz, . - 5 | 9496. Schmoll, A. Op. 64. March of the Crusaders, . . . . Reinhold, H. Op.39, No.13. Gipsy Song,...... 20 
3817, Engelmann, H. Op. 556, No. 3. The First Dance 1537, Schumann, R. Nocturne, Op. 23, No. 2 (Nachtstiicke), 5. Richards, B. Evening,. ... . ails exes: dueheue AOD 
(Polka);.-- - ee ee sete ee ee eee 80 Spindler, Fr. Soldiers Advancing, .....-++- Rossini, G. ‘Tyrolienne (from William Tell), .... 20 
3821, Engelmann, H. Op.556, No.7. The Surprise (Taran- . Strauss, Joh. Thousand and One Nights,.. 2... . Rossini, G. Cujus Animam (from Stabat Mater), .. 20 
tela Wawensic 7: Woy eros nteral raed ek ie Tschaikowsky, T. Op. 39, No.8 (Valse)... . - 4 ’ Rubinstein, A. Melody in F, Op.3,No.1, ..... 20 
3819. Engelmann, H. Op. 556, No 5. To the Dinner s. Wagner (from ‘ Tannhiiuser’’). Song to the Even- . Tapley, Byron C. Festival March, .......6- 20 
(tarch PN idan ke teaser ee ea HigISEATS op cAAMeEn ieee casa © eee see es 15/1565. Verne, Oscar. Processional March, .... « hs Gas 
1449, Landon, Chas. W. Melodious Easy Studies for Pi . Wandelt, B.. Op. 13, No. 1. The Little Soldier,. . . 30] 1532, Wagner, Richard. Bridal Chorus, from Lohengrin; 
or Reed Organ (School of Reed Organ Playing, ; Zernickow, E. Op.13. The Daisy,.....+.+.4 30 Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tannhauser, .. 2... 6. 30 
Vol. I), - 2+ sees curpausteregehe tama mee as 1519. Wely, Lefebure. Idylle,.. =. 1.2... dito CO 
2 te Fee On a ain Ra Rat ey Wir) GRADE II. 1542, Wely, L. March of the Halberdiers,... 2.2... 80 
Sao eee TL Opeai8, No.7. My First March, |. 15/1090, Armstrong, F.L. ‘The Organist’s Musings,. ... . 50 ee GE Cea aN troR Mp ee AEE 
FRR Wale nee R16) {ols Battinanny (ls “THERM gHt, as 6 s.0.< fora e (20 280 [Ree eee ne eee ee eT See 
Streabbog, L. Op. 118, No.2. My . uy 
. Weber, C. M. von. Invitation toa Waltz,...+-+- Battmann, J.L. Chapel March, ... - wae 20 
. Weber, C. M. von. March Maestoso,. +++ +++ Batiste: E. he Celerated Andante, ... 6.66 20 GRADE IV. 
» Home, Sweet Home. +e eer errr eae a on. Pisceetion’March, 221211) 501551, Battmann, J, L. Festival Offertory No.1 40 
MClabies : ; Ua 1558. Battmann, J. L. Organ Overture,.. . 40 
GRADE I. Clark, Scotson. ‘Torchlight March, = n+ +++ + $9] 1567. Battmann, J.L. Op. 75, No. 11. Overture, 
= % Fencing ie Mes Cr taryinD, ...... oh ol sa hengeesehiet siiaiomsus! iad 30 
1552. Beazley, J.C. The Victor, .- +++ s eer 2 Pilgrims' March, . . . . sere 20155 ‘ 
1524, Beethoven, L, van. Adagio from Op. 13,.-.-- - “Clark, Scotson. Belgian Marchy. «+++. 20 1568. Lea Les ac pata SETA ae, 
eaudiilel Gayottepin one ais Iteaatnetis i BAe Devotian, Me, cea oes Sas é EOS Seis echt a eee ote 
Hal, CATs aoe Oe) oe ak Ag Bee EME Wa oe . Gounod, C, Funeral March of a Marionnette,. | 30 
: ? ae Gounod, Ch. Marche Romaine (Marche Pontificale) a Knight Te Mo ilarity Marchi (hwo ste) je ices) eon 


3439. Friedmann, C. Op. 74. Bavarian Blue (March), 
2650. Grainger, Alfred. At Eventide, ..-. - wee 
1560. Hiindel, G. F. Angels, Ever Bright and Fair, ... « 
1513, Hewitt, H. D. Studies and Exercises (Supplement to 

Landon’s School of Reed Organ),. ++ +++ +++> 


1525, Jungmann, A. Longing for Home, .-.. +--+ 
1512, Landon, Chas. W. Studies and Exercises (School 


of Reed Organ Playing, Vol. II), +++ +++ 


2794. Lange, G. Op.78. Tanzlied, ....- 
2817, Lebierre, 0. Op.102. The First Violet, . - 

1520, Leybach, J. The Gem of the Sea, .- .. Absa 20 
1200. Lichner, H, Mattie’s Polka, Op. 135,No.2,..... 30 
1502. Lichner, H. On the Playground,...-+-+++-++- 20 
1504. Lichner, H. The Dancing Lesson,...- see +++ 20 
1517. Lichner, H. The Parade March,...---+-+-+s 20 


2316, Lichner, H. Op. 104, No.6. AtHome, .....- 
2375: Losey, F.H. Op. 48. March of the Rear Guard, .. 40 
1199. Lysberg. The Fountain,....- +++ ++eeee+ 15 
2714, Mutter, C.F. The Body Guard,. . ee 

1561. Oesten, Max. Op. 166, No.10. Departure from Home, 20 


2416, Ortlepp, L. Op.2. To Arms! (March),...... 20 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE 


Hanisch, M. Festival Polonaise, Op. 109, No.1,. . . 
Hall, King. Cantilena,.... . Sees Pika 
. Landon, Chas. W. School of Reed Organ Playing, 
NOG ia esc ono mola ey pus fel sive setelns, events) 
. Le Defile. Marche Militaire,. ... . oie n eS . 
Le Thiere, Chas. Danse Des Aborigenes,......~ 
. Leybach, J. Marche Pathetique, ... 2.2.00 
‘ Leybach, J. Grand MarchinG,....++..s-- 
Leybach, J. Pastorale,..........- see 3 


Leybach, J. Valse Brillante. .. 2... 0.0... 
2903. Lichner, H. Op. 297, No.6. Andante, from Sonatina 
iD Majors ht obese teens Piel tb 
1193. Mendelssohn, F. Nocturne from Midsummer Night's 
Oren Mi ts) Se <a AONE A. 2, 15 
1535, Mendelssohn, F. War March of the Priests, from 
ALHRIiaie ERG aoeor theme iericue ee sheen 20 
1194. Meyerbeer. Chorus of Bathers, from Les Huguenots, 15 
1196. Mine. Invocation, ........... dina OM 


1538, Mozart, W. A. Andantino (Fantasia), ....... 
2254. Neumann, K. Forget-Me-Not Gavotte, ...... 


Mendelssohn, F. Wedding March (from Midsummer 

Night's ’D ream) gcllsWsieihy sen LNs apse ltdeG lo mmmBD| 
. Mozart, W. A. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass,..... 50 
. Petre, T. Op. 27, No.7. InGood Humor,...... 20 
Spark, W. Wedding Procession (Grand March), . . 
56. Tritant, Gustave. Spring Song,.... . fers enon ew) 


Voorhies, H. G. Frolicking March (Two-step), «| 
539. Wagner, Richard. Tannhiuser March, arranged, . 


FOUR HANDS. 


1545. Behr, F. Hungarian Song. GradeIl,....... . 20 
2706. Dewey, Ferdinand. Little Folks’ Round Dance. 
Grade il, ie he ces sus siipiie Be fans) sus 1s wu fe ee: ce 5 25 
1544, Enckhausen, H. Op.58,No.1. Glen Waltz. GradelI, 20 
2130. Gurlitt, C. Op. 147, No. 1, Merry Hour March. 
Grade fly. 26 aes c's te Pope raat Ress CO 


1564, Handel, G. F, See! The Conquering H 
; Streabbog, L. Op. 105. Le Petit Carniv: 
Grade ll, .. 2... ees me 
. Streabbog, L. The Golden Stars Waltz. Grad+I, . 35 


Comes, . 20 
Polk 


SENT “ON SALE” AT OUR USUAL LIBERAL SHEET-MUSIC DISCOUNT 


Reed Organ Method 


CHAS. W. LANDON 
PRICE, $1.50 FOREIGN FINGERING 


The method is superior in many practical points to those 
in general use, 

It is carefully graded; every new thing is fully, clearly, 
and concisely explained and illustrated. Not only how to 
do a thing is shown, but the whys and wherefores are given, 
Every piece is especially arranged for the REED ORGAN; 
arranged to bring out the best effects that the reed organ is 
capable of so finely giving. In short, the book treats the 
reed organ as a REED OrGaN, the music all being arranged 
on that basis. Every piece is fully annotated, fingered 
intelligently, effectively phrased, and the expression indicated. 
The ‘Reed Organ Touch”? is taught, a hitherto neglected 
feature in the study of this favorite instrument, making the 
player far superior to the ordinary performer on this instru- 
ment. 

The left hand is especially developed. Every feature of 
technic is unfolded by beautiful pieces, thus doing away with 
a long series of dry and taste-destroying exercises. 


The first Year for the 
Piano or Cabinet Organ 


A Complete Technical Course for Beginners 


without the Use of Exercises 
COMPOSED AND COMPILED BY 


EUGENE THAYER, Mus. Doe. 
Op. 100. _Price, $1.00 


Dr, Thayer bestowed his life experience on this work, 
and we have no doubt that many ¥ Il be glad to examine 
and use the book. ‘The maxims by Eugene Thayer ge 
included in this work, and what @ fine code of mules 10 
young musicians he has given! They are, perhaps, even 
more useful than a similar code by Schumann. 


We believe also in change of instruction books: “ot 
broadens the teacher and lessens the drudgery of the ost 
nstruction, but 


hour. The book is without notation or any } y 
with a primer it can be used with the very first lesson in 
music. 


The work ie adapted for either the Piano or Organ 


Musical Pictures 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


A MORE POPULAR COLLECTION OF MEDIUM 
-GRADE PIECES HAS NEVER BEEN PUBLISHED 


Every piece in this work is a gem. They are adapted 
for the organ as well as for the piano. We never forget 
that, first of all, a book must have musical interest ; it must 
then have some technical value; and must be well con- 
structed before it meets our approval. The pieces do not 
occupy more than two or three pages each, and there is as 
much music in a volume of this size as there is in many 
others double the size. 

There are more than 30 compositions by as many com- 
posers, among which we mention: Schumann, Tschaikow- 
sky, Wagner, Gurlitt, Horvath, Ashford, Goerdeler, En- 
gelmann, Sartorio, Kullak, and Handel. 


Little Dome Player 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


An excellent collection of very easy compositions, similar 
to “First Parlor Pieces;’’ the difference between the two 
volumes being that this work is suitable for the organ as well 
as the piano. 

There are twenty-nine selections in the volume, covering 
a wide range of compos A few of the pieces mentioned 
here may give some idea of the character of the work: 
“ Gaily Chanting Waltz,’’ by Behr; ‘* The Young Recruit,” 
ty Rathbun; ‘Little Hostess Waltz,” by Engelmann ; 
«Sunset Nocturne,” by Read; ‘‘ Haymakers’ March,” by 
Zimmermann; and ‘To the Playground,” by Margstein. 


Al Graded Course of Instruction 


FOR THE 


Cabinet Organ 


By M. S. MORRIS Price, 10 cents each 


-d list of books and pieces for (his popular 
rument, All publishers. ; 


A carefully compile 
in 


School of 
Reed Organ playing 


COMPILED BY CHAS. W. LANDON 
IN FOUR GRADES 
Price of each, $1.00 (Sheet Music) 


A complete school, consisting of a melodious set of 
Exercises and Etudes for each grade, supplemented by a 
number of appropriate pieces in sheet form, especially 
composed and arranged for the instrument. Studies and 
Exercises for each grade. 

To a great extent do these studies develop touch and 
technic for the organ, looking toward fine and artistic playing, 
The pupil is taught phrasing, expression, and the kind of 
touch to use for the various pleasing effects that even an 
almost beginner can produce. 


For Church and home 


Classic and Modern Gems 


FOR THE 


Reed Organ 


Price, $1.00 


This work has been made to answer a demand for Reed 
Organ Music from Grades IIT to V, of which there never 
has been a volume obtainable. 

Material will be found in this volume for all occasions 
Marches and Voluntaries, Religious and Seculai ; 

Mendelssohn, Handel, Farmer, Battmann id Leybach 
are a few of the authors of the 58 compositions to be found 
in this volume of 120 pages. 


One Pundred Voluntaries 


By CHARLES RINCK 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Containing short pieces, including interlude 
for the organ, either pipe or reed, but especially udent. 
and amateur use. Suitable for church service, 1t is ance 
in purely strict style and will make an excellent stud i 
theory. scucy, for 


id preludes, 


eu Rep atk ie inlet ee rr ee am RG ATT Dinca o> 
THEO, PRESSER, PVBLISHER, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Be. 


‘A Pure Gocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


alter Baker’s 


A distinguished London phy- 
sician, in giving some hints con- 
cerning the proper preparation of 

, cocoa, says: 


Composer and Pianist 


The Greatest 
Living Musician 


“Start with a pure co- 
coa of undoubted quality 
and excellence of manufac- 
ture, and which bears the 
name of a respectable firm. 
This point is important, for 
i there are many coccas on 
‘\ the market which have been 

siincd tanieusniel Bee LA doctored by the addition 

EXCLUSIVELY sent the highest achieve: ues Of alkali, starch, malt, 
ment in piano making o| . 4 kola, hops, ete. 


the present day. 


Among those who unqualifiedly indorse the 


WORLD’S BEST PIANO 


ARE . 
D’ALBERT, TSCHAIKOWSKY, VON BULOW, EMIL SAUER, 
STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, KUBELIK, HAMBOURG, 
RUBENSTEIN, NORDICA, CARRENO, 


Registered, U. 8, Pat. Oiico 


HIGHEST AWARDS in 
A§ Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


DE RESZKE 
WM. KNABE & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


VERS & POND 
Maianpy — | PIANOS 


V ic Teachers, 
Havecn TOILET POWDER Tames ene 
; ee Oo =a every music teacher in the United 


e 
Maytime i States, for it aS to rhe musical pro- 
} , fession and those who appreciate 
Flowers Bae 4 the finer points and delicate tone 
are not more welcome, after ading that Ivers & Por i : 
Winter's cold and snows. than 3 shading that Iv ce & Pond pianos 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal+ ‘ especially appeal. 
cum Powder to the tender Sts The superiority of the Ivers & 
Sager rae ned bythe Pond Pianos musically and me- 
] woman who values a good chanically, as well as from an 
| i , 


We desire to get in touch with 


el to the man economical standpoint, = makes 
» In the nursery > satay we A b 
Mennen’s comes first—the ¥ them remarkably well suited to 


purest and safest of healing . the use of piano instructors, 


and soothing toilet powders, [}™ oé . We can arrange to furnish our 
Put up in non-refillable y “4 profess Aly atte 
ma, fOr your protection, Le 7 pianos to the profession for their . 
Auta ate iBonthe cover, own or their pupils’ use at special prices and or 
cenuine and i guaranted a Tdi Ae haven Feat a 
genuine hats garantie . Piano building has never reached a high 
id everywhere, or : models of Ivers & Pond Pianos. They st 
ents. y 


n convenient ter 
er standard th 
and in tune tyi 


Tms of payment. 
an in the latest 
Sater : everd rec i re i ace t 
nteedunderthe Food and Drugs és ; average pianos. | Several recent ‘Mprovements of importance igen 
ct, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. do especially those in any way familiar with piano construction, - eco 
Sample Free invite correspondence from music teachers, ae Ne somtially 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Benner s Vio- 
) a 


Our Method of Selling, Wher we have no aeator we 


; : ® from our laree ‘ 
payments wherever you live, We have devised a mantel i ie tablish 
: ; oly pianos 


: in the most remote villages and cities in the United Stat 
the fe been received in their home: Meee as 
— thx) a4 0r'g6 equal month old pianos ot o 


ur catalogue of Latest s Senos Ghiorg 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN nal Tetter with price- 


nto 


IVERS & POND PIANO COM 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, 


have been established 55 YEARS. By our s re ‘ 
PIA family in moderate circumstances can orn a VOSE pica neo 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your home fre ot 
expense, Write for Catalogue D and explanations. ili 
VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO., 159 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Maes. 


PANY, 


